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How many laughs in ninety minutes ? 


Exactly 1080... when you split your sides laughing 


at NBC’s newest Showcase of Comedy ... 
SATURDAY NIGHT REVUE 

starring “The man who put Star-Dust in your eyes!” 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
Fresh new comedy-music show 

featuring the smartest acts of the 


theatre and supper clubs with 


‘Fog-Voice’ Hoagy as official host. 


Television 


‘“Hoagy’s more fun than 


a barrel of human-beings!”’ 


CHIMP J. FRED MUGGS 
Animal- Editor 


Dave Garroway’s TODAY program 





ALL THEATRES ARE AIR-CONDITIONED 


COLE PORTER'S 


CAN-GAN 


oirection by ABE BURROWS 


SAM. S. SHUBERT THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-5990 


MAURICE EVANS 


Dial M FOR MURDER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE W. 45th St. Circle 6-9156 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


ME AND JULIET 


MAJESTIC THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-0730 


PICNIC 


(New Ploy by WILLIAM. INGE 
sired by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE W. 45th St. Circle 6-4636 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


IN THE MUSICAL PLAY 


SOUTH PAGIFIC 


BROADWAY THEATRE B'way at 53rd St. Circle 71-2887 
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MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK - WHORF 
THE FIFTH SEASON 


CORT THEATRE 48th St. E. of B'way Circle 5-4289 


Yul Brynner in 
Rodgers & Hammerstein's 


THE KING AND | 


ST. JAMES THEATRE W. 44th St. LAckawanna 4-4664 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 


in 


TIME QUT FOR GINGER 


LYCEUM THEATRE 465th St.E.ofB'way JUdson 2-3897 


Wish YoU WERE HERE 


Musical Comedy by Arthur Kober & Joshua Logan 
Musie and Lyrics by Harold Rome 


IMPERIAL THEATRE WW. 45th St. COlumbus 5-2412 


ROSALIND RUSSELL 
WoNDERFUL TOWN 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


WINTER GARDEN B'way & 50th St. Circle 5-4878 





Audiences Too 
Sophisticated? 


DEAR SIR: 


Chere is not much one can do except 
agree with your admirable editorial. 
Here in Tucson the situation is very 
much the same as the general one. There 
are two active little theatre groups—one 
at the University and one of towns- 
people. They both are quite competent 
and both at least sometimes do standard 
plays. But the stable fare is the Broad- 
way success—not infrequently a pretty 
stale one. In other words I agree heart- 
ily (a) that there is probably no real 
salvation for the American theatre ex- 
cept by local aid and (b) that the local 
theatres are not really doing their job. 


Of course they will reply that only 
the Broadway plays draw audiences. Un- 
fortunately that is probably true. To 
that even subsidy is not a complete an- 
swer because audiences are necessary for 
more than financial reasons. “The Prov- 
inces” are often described as “unsophisti- 
cated.” Sometimes I think that the real 
trouble is that they are too sophisti- 
cated and too anxious to be. If they 
can’t have the Broadway company in 
the Broadway play then they insist on 
having at least the play. Perhaps what 
our theatre needs is to start all over 
again and it can’t start all over again in 
different communities if those commu- 
nities are going to insist upon slickness, 
sophistication, “names” and all the rest. 
For that reason I am not sure that a 
very crude but genuinely local effort 
doesn’t promise more than the mere imi- 


tativeness which generally prevails 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Voice of Experience 


. TI ought to know something about 
the subject because the Theatre Guild 
and its predecessor, the Washington 
Square Players, began as “off-Broadway” 
theatres. The Washington Square Play- 
ers began in 1915 at the Band Box 
Theatre on East 58th Street and five of 
its members created the Theatre Guild 
These organizations were motivated by 
high ideals and, in the beginning, most 
of the talent was provided by amateurs 
The creative workers either worked for 
nothing or for a tiny salary. The Players 
had a working capital, to begin with, of 
less than $500; the Theatre Guild, a 
capital of less than $2,000 These 


organizations did not want to break into 


The June issue of Tueatre Arts carried an editorial, “Off Broadway: An Indict- 
ment and a Hope,’ which decried the tendency of the off-Broadway theatre to 
follow the Broadway pattern and suggested methods by which it might become 


a true tributary theatre— one that 


pours talent and ideas into the professional 


theatre instead of scrambling after Broadway's leftovers. Already the editorial has 
brought reaction from leading personalities in several branches of the theatre. 


Broadway; they wanted to change 
... You are to be congratu- 
lated on bringing this subject to the 
fore in your magazine. Broadway has no 
front door open for anyone seeking to 
break new paths; the entry must be by 
the side door. The old is on the way out 
and the new is on the way in. Perhaps 
the best message from those who have 
entered the theatre by the side door to 
the young people of today is to say, 
“Why don’t you try the side door, too? 
Nothing is impossible.” 


Broadway. 


LAWRENCE LANGNER Director 
Theatre Guild, Inc. 
New York City 


Other Side of the Record 


I find it . . . shocking that Theatre 
Arts, which encouraged and lived on the 
off-Broadway theatre for so many years, 
should now turn on us and denounce us 
for “copying” the best in theatre 
[which] comes from Broadway. . . . We 
are bringing the “glory of grease paint” 
and the revelation of our own talents 
to culture-starved communities . . . [and] 
need nothing new but our God-given 
personalities to do it. 

(MISS) HEDDA LOEHWING 
Wheeling, Ill. 


Playwright's View 

I had an article in the [New York] 
Heraid Tribune back in 1950 that said 
something of what you say in your very 
good article about off-Broadway theatre 
and college and amateur theatres. My 
article was concerned only with college 


and amateur groups throughout the 
country, which, I deplored, hoped only 
to imitate Broadway. Their financial sit- 
uation may be the same as ours, but it 
does seem that the college theatre could 
risk a few chances at the box office. As 
for my old play Front Porch, which was 
done in Galveston, I admittedly devel- 
oped Picnic out of it, but I don’t think 
there is much resemblance between the 
two plays. Front Porch represented a 
pretty awkward attempt to get at mate- 
rial which I later was able to realize 
more completely. 

WILLIAM INGE 

New York City 


‘Informative and 
Stimulating’ 

I have read the editorial and 
found it most informative and stimu- 
lating with much food for thought; the 
position you take certainly would need 


a lot of solid factual evidence to negate 
Congratulations 
MARGARET WEBSTER 
New York City 


The Test of Time 


I have read your editorial of June. 
Let me quote some lines which 
Henry Morton Robinson wrote about my 
book The Playwright as a Thinker in 
1946: 

“It is in the final section of the book 
that Mr. Bentley is not wholly convinc- 
ing. Having demolished Broadway and 
Hollywood as sources of creative drama, 
he asks a natural question: ‘How are 
good plays to be produced and who is 
to produce them?’ Mere popular enter- 
tainment is ruled out. “Today it is almost 
inconceivable that any drama could sat- 
isfy the canons of exacting criticism and 
also be popular.’ Where then shall we 
turn? ‘To the campus,’ replies Mr. Bent- 
ley. Here, for all his awareness of special 
pitfalls and hazards that surround the 
college theatre, Mr. Bentley seems a 
trifle yeasty and juvenile in his enthu- 
siasm. His judgment of, and experience 
in, campus theatres unquestionably sing 
higher than mine, but after many years 
of fondly waiting for campus curtains to 
go up on something, anything of signifi- 
cance, this reviewer is slightly disillu- 
sioned and skeptical.” 

In 1953 this passage stands up rather 
better, alas, than the final section of 


my ook. ERIC BENTLEY 


New York City 


Cooperation—and 
Imagination 
You seldom hear of rival symphonies 
or opera groups in the average Amer- 
ican city of one hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand population, but 
that cannot be said of theatre groups 
They spring up by the dozen and they 
sometimes spend as much time fighting 
one another as they do in working to 
bring good theatre to their community 
Maybe when the theatre groups 
decide to forget their petty jealousies 
and work together they will get some 
badly needed backing. But working to- 
gether isn’t the whole solution. They 
must consider the audience and not the 
actors in their play selections. They 


aren't using much imagination when 
they pick old Broadway plays . 
FRED WOODRESS 
Entertainment Editor 


Birmingham Post-Herald 
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Primi Poncil 


Host John C. Bruno and Bill {*'Hopalong 
Cassidy’’) Boyd. 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.’ 
Ward Mershouse--World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.’ 
Danton Walker -New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins of Bruno's 
Pen % Pencil" 
Dorothy Kilgalien New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 
4 la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’’ 
Hy Gardner New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil Mike O'Shea TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 


For few men and women of in- 
tegrity, with a pioneering spirit, 
to participate in the construc- 
tion and creative achievement 
of an open air theatre, in the 
breathtaking beauty of Califor- 
nia's “Enchanted hills," not far 
from Hollywood. Under direc- 
tion of renowned professional 
man of international acclaim. 
Experience immaterial, if tal- 
ented. Exchange of services ac- 
ceptable. New group to be 
started the I5th of August, 
1953. For further information 
write to Buena Ventura Theatre, 
5432 Harold Way, Hollywood 
28, California. 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Night in Venice-—Jones Beach Marine Stadium 
Michael Todd’s musical spectacle with Thomas 
Hayward, Nola Fairbanks and a cast of 500 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th St. Fewer-Martin’s 
production of Cole Porter's musical, with Lilo 
and Peter Cookson 

Dial ““M” for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th St 
James P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
Knott’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 

Hazel Flage—Hellinger, B’way and 5ist St. Jule 
Styne and A Farrell’s production of Ben 
Hecht’s musical adaptation of his movie Noth- 
ing Sacred, with Helen Gallagher and Thomas 
Mitchell 

Me and Juliet—Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein production of a new musical about 
theatre, with Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes and 
Joan McCracken 

Misalliance—Barrymore, W. 47th St. The New 
York City Drama Company's production, with 
Martyn Green, Tamara Geva, Roddy McDow- 
all, Richard Kiley, Bramwell Fletcher, Dorothy 
Sands and William Redfield. 

My Three Angels—Morosco Theatre, W. 45th St 
g, Subber-Rita Allen-Archie Thompson produc- 
tion of the Sam and Bela Rome adaptation 
of Albert Husson’s play called Cuisine des 
Anges, with Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, 
Erik Fleming, Carmen Mathews and Henry 
Daniell 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan’s production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a 
small Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, Janice 
Rule, Pegey Conklin and Betty Lou Holland 

Porgy and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin American Negro musical 
based on Porgy, the DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward play, with LeVern Hutcherson, Leslie 
Scott and Irving Barnes (alternating as Porgy), 
Leontyne Price and Urylee Leonardos (alter- 
nating as Bess), and Cab Calloway 

South Pacific — Broadway Theatre, 1681 B’way 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
musical, with George Britton and Martha 
Wright 

The Crucible—Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden presents the Jed Harris produ:- 
tion of Arthur Miller's new play, Those Famil- 
iar Spirits, described as a study of witchcraft 
revolving around a young farmer who becomes 
a victim of the period's hysteria, with Arthur 
Kennedy, Maureen Stapleton, E. G. Marshall 
and Philin Coolidge 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnik 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and The King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 
Burr-Elliott Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 

Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 
Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gordon Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander's comedy, with 
Melvyn Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 
and Conrad Janis 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 
Logan-Leland Hayward production of a new 
musical based on Arthur Kober’s Having Won- 
derful Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy 
and Paul Valentine. 

Wonderful Town—-Winter Garden, W. 5ist. Rob- 
ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes 


National Tours 

Guys and Dolls—with Charles Fredericks and 
Pamela Britton. June 29-July 1: Santa Barbara 
Calif., Fox Arlington Theatre. July 2-Aug. | 
Los Angeles, Biltmore Theatre 

Guys and Dolls—with Broadway cast including 
Iva Withers, Julie Oshins une 29-Aug. 8 
Washington, D.C., National Theatre. Reopens 
Aug. 10 at the 46th Street Theatre, New York 
City 

New Faces—with Eartha Kitt and rest of Broad- 
way cast. Through August: Chicago, Great 
Northern Theatre 

Pre-Broadway Tours 

Carnival in Flanders—with Dolores Gray, John 
Raitt and Walter Abel. June 8-July 1: Phila- 
delphia, Forrest Theatre. July 6: for four 
weeks: Los Angeles, Philharmonic Auditorium 


CLeuter a Plate 


Off-Broadway 
(Schedules for September must be received by 
the 15th of July.) 


New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. 8st. Thursdays 
Shakespeare's Midsummer Night’s Dream. Fri- 
days: tpaeen Lear and original one-acters by 
Bown Adams 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St., Green- 
wich Village. July 1 for indefinite run: George 
Antheil’s comic opera, Volpone, a Punch opera 
production. 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Indefi- 
nite run: Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp. 
Dramatic Workshop—1939 Broadway, July 22- 
Aug. 9: three one-acters including first per- 
formances in New York of John Asberry’s 
Egbert, Miguel de Unamuno’s The Other and 
James Schuyler’s Presenting Jane, a new play 
by a young new playwright. Aug. 19-Sept. 6 
W. H. Auden’s Age of Anxiety. Sept. 16-Oct 
4: three one-acters including Paul Goodman's 
The Quiet House, first performance in New 
York of Frank O’Hara’s Amorous Nightmares 
of Delay, and Judith Malina’s Damocles, an 

original drama 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Church, 201 W. 13th St. Indefinite run: 
Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., Sheridan Square 
Nightly: George Savage’s three-act comedy 
Verily Ah’ Do. 

Provincetown Playhouse — 133 MacDougal St., 
Greenwich Village. Through July: Sidney How- 
ard’s The Silver Chord, a BBP production. 

Opera 

Lemonade Opera—141 W..13th St., The Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Village Temple. 
Summer Season June 1-Sept. 6. Max Leavitt 
managing director. Through September: pre- 
miére of Mozart’s Don Pedro. 

Punch ra—Cherry Lane Theatre, 33 Com- 
merce St., Greenwich Village. Ten-week sum- 
mer season, beginning July 7. Nelson Sykes, 
general director. July 7 for indefinite run 
George Antheil’s comic opera, Volpone. 


Films 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library——W 
53rd St. June 29-July 5: Gypsy Blood (Car- 
men), with Pola Negri, and Passion (Madame 
Du Barry), with Pola Negri, Emil Jannings 
July 6-12: The Marriage Circle, with Florence 
Vidor, Marie Prevost, Monte Blue and Adolphe 
Menjou. July 13-19: Three Women, with Paul- 
ine Frederick, May McAvoy, Marie Prevost, 
Lew Cody and Willard Louis. July 20-26: Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, with May McAvoy, Irene 
Rich, Bert Lytell and Ronald Colman. July 
27-Aug. 2: So This Is Paris, with Patsy Ruth 
Miller, Lilyan Tashman, Monte Blue and 
Andre Beranger. 


Summer Theatres 
California 


Hillbarn Summer Theatre-San Mateo. Mer 
Robert Brauns. July 24-Aug. 2: Pelleas and 
Melisande. 

Playhouse Repertory Company — San Francisco. 
Through July, Fridays and Saturdays: The 
Affairs of Anatol. 

Stumptown Players—Armstrong Redwoods State 
Park, Guerneville. July 2-4, 9-11: The Show- 
Off. July 16-18, 23-25: The Hasty Heart. July 
30-Aug. 1: Tenants of the House. July 5-Sept 
6, Sunday evenings: original, group-written 
musical revue 

Summer Circle—-Actor’s Repertory Co., Lyndon 
Hotel, Los Gatos. Mer.: Paul L. Beaudry 
July 4-Aug. 2: Venus Observed. 

Canada 

Earle Grey Players Shakespeare Festival Co. 
University of Toronto, Toronto. Mers.: Mary 
Godwin and Earle ot ae og 30-July 12 
on Caesar. July 14-19: i Winter’s Tale. 
uly 21-26: The Merchant of Venice. 

Holloway Bay Playhouse—Sherkston, Ont. Mer 
acques Harlow. July 7-11: Affairs of State. 
uly 14-18: Life with Father. July 21-25: Fresh 
ields. july 27-Aug. 1: George and Margaret. 

Melody Fair -—— Canadian National Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto. Exec. Prod.: Leighton Brill 
uly 6: Paint Your Wagon. July 13: Bitter 
Sweet. July 20: The Cat and the Fiddle. July 
27: Music in the Air. 

Mountain Playhouse — Montreal. Mer.: Bruce 
Raymond. June 15-july 4: The Butter and Egg 
Man. July 6-25: Gramercy Ghost. July 27-Aug. 
15: Years Ago. 

Stratford Shakespearean Festival Stratford, Ont 
July 13-Aug. 15: Richard III and All’s Well 
that Ends Well 

Straw Hat Players, Inc. Gravenhurst, Ont 
Mer.: Murray Davis. June 29-July 11: Come 
Rack, Little Sheba. July 13-25: Unhallowed. 
July 27-Aug. 8: The Biggest Thief in Town. 
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Straw Hat Players, Inc. Port Carling, Ont. Mer 
Donald Davis. June 29-July 11: A Phoenix Too 
Frequent. July 13-25: Angel Street. July 27- 

Aug. 8: Voice of the Turtle. 

Theatre Under the Stars—Malkin Bowl, Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. Prod.: W. N. Buckingham 
oo 22-July 4: Kiss Me, Kate. July 6-11: Rose 
Marie. July 13-18: The Desert Song. July 20- 
Aug. 1: Song of Norway. 


Colorado 

Central City Opera House—Central City. Megr.: 
Robert J. Brown. Carmen: July 1-3, 5-7 (Mat.), 
9, 11, 12 (Mat.), 14, 16, 18, 21, 23 (Mat.), 24, 
25 (Mat.). The Merry Wives of Windsor: July 
4, 7, 8, 10, 11 (Mat.), 14 (Mat.), 15, 17, 18 
(Mat.), 19 (Mat.), 21 (Mat.), 22, 23, 25. 

Little Theatre of the Rockies—Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. Dir.: Helen 
Langworthy. July 2-3: Goodbye, My Fancy. 
July 9-10: Three Men on a Horse. July 16-17: 
Bell, Book and Candle. July 23-24: thee of 
the Brave. July 30-31: The Curious Savage. 


Connecticut 

Group 20 Players, Inc.—Canton Show Shop, 
Canton. Mgr.: Dee Stempf. June 30-July 12: 
Bell, Book and Candle. July 14-26: Ring ’Round 
the Moon. July 28-Aug. 9: The Emperor Jones. 

Milford Play - ’ Milford, Mgegr.: Frederick 
Albee. June 30-July 4: Firemen’s Flame. July 
7-11: Silver Whistle. July 14-18: Private Lives. 
July 21-25: Wallflower. July 28-Aug. 1: Tem- 
polino, new musical. 

Norwich Summer Theatre—Norwich. Mng. Dir. : 
Herbert L. Kneeter. Through June 27: Peg 0’ 
a Heart, with Margaret O’Brien. June 29- 
July 4: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. July 6-11: 
The Postman Always Rings Twice, with Bar- 
bara Payton and Tom Neal. July 13-18: Bell, 
om and Candle, with Victor Jory and Alexis 
Smith. 

White Barn Theatre—Westport. Megr.: Lucille 
Lortel. Season opens July with new one-act 
opera by A. Franchetti, with students of J. 
Hartt Music Foundation. 


District of Columbia 

Arena Stage—Mer.: Zelda Fichandler. June 23- 
Aug. 9: Boy Meets Girl. 

Carter Barron Amphitheatre—June 29-July 5: Of 
Thee I Sing. July 6-12: The New Moon, July 
13-26: Annie Get Your Gun. July 27-Aug. 2: 
Brigadoon. 


Florida 

Pelican Players—Panama City Beach. Mer.: John 
Aldrich Newfield. June 30-July 5: Affairs of 
State. July 7-12: The Happy Time. July 14-19: 
Bell, Book and Candle. July 21-26: The Male 
Animal. July 28-Aug. 2: Candida. 

Ilinois 

Pandora Players—Blue Mound. July 4-5, 11-12: 
Yes, My Darling Daughter. July 18-19, 25-26, 
The Two Mrs. Carrolls. 

Salt Creek Summer Theatre—Hinsdale. Mer.: 
Marshal! Migatz. Through June 27: Burlesque, 
with Jack Carson. 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival—Open Air 
Theatre, Franke Park, Fort Wayne. Prod.-Dir. : 
Albert K. Germanson. July 10-12: Kiss Me, 
Kate. July 24-26: The Chocolate Soldier. 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse—-Lake Maxinkuckee, Cul- 
ver. Mer.: F. Paul Rutledge. June 7-July 5: 
Claudia. July 7-12: Abie’s Irish Rose. July 
14-19: Bell, Book and Candle. July 21-26: A 
Streetcar Named Desire. July 28-Aug. 2: For 
Love or Money. 

Michiana Summer Theatre—Michigan City. Exec. 
Dir.: Ross D. Smith. July 1-5, 8-12. Born Yes- 
terday. July 15-19: li, Book and Candle. 
July 22-26: The Taming of the Shrew. July 
29-Aug. 2: The Time of Your Life. 

Play Barn—Westport. Dir.: Thomas Porter. July 
10, 17, 24: Life with Father. 

Terre Haute Summer Theatre 
Prod.-Dir.: Herbert Adrian Rehner. July 7 
The Glass Menagerie. July 14: Dark of the 
Moon. July 28: Rope. 

White Barn Theatre—Terre Haute. Prod.-Dir. : 
Herbert Adrian Rehner. July 1: The Voice of 
the Turtle. July 6: The Glass Menagerie. July 
13, 20: Dark of the Moon. July 27. — 


Maryland 

Hilltop Theatre—Emerson’s Farm, Lutherville 
Mer.: Don Swann, Jr. June 30-July 5: Ring 
"Round the Moon. July 7-12: Mrs. Moonlight" 
July 14-19: The Torchbearers. July 21-26: Pye- 
a July 28-Aug. 2: Happiest tase of Your 
Life. 

Olney Theatre—The Players, Inc., Olney. July 
1-12: The Taming of the Shrew. July 15-26 
Red Sky at Morning. July 29-Aug. 9: The 
School for Scandal. 


Massachusetts 

Barn Stages—Nantucket. Mer.: Vincent Y. Bow- 
ditch. June 22-July 4: Murder Without Crime 
July 6-18: Fallen Angels. July 20-Auc. |! 
Johnny Belinda 

‘ape Cod Music Circus--Hyannis. Mane. Dir 
Richard Aldrich. July 6-11: Music in the Air. 
July 13-18: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. July 
20-25: Brigadoon. July 27-Aug. 8: Call Me 
Madam. 


Terre Haute 
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Cape Playhouse -Dennis. Dir Richard Aldrich 
path 29-July 4: Sailor’s Delight, with Eva 
Gabor. July 6-11: Island Visit, with Sir Cedri« 
Hardwicke and Lili Darvas. July 13-18: Affairs 
of State, with Betty Furness. July 20-25: Strike 
a Match, with June Havoc. July 27-Aug. | 
The Play’s the Thing, with Ezio Pinza 

East Chop Play Martha’s Vineyard. July 
2 for indefinite run: Sean O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars, a Trio Production. Other 
plays include The Time of Your Life, 5S. 5. 
Glencairn, and a new play by a Broadway 
playwright. 

Falmouth Playhouse—-Coonamessett. Mgr.:; Rich- 
ard Aldrich, June 29-July 4: The Play’s the 
Thing, with Ezio Pinza. July 6-11: Nina, with 
Edward Everett Horton. July 13-18: I Am a 
Camera, with Ella Raines. July 20-25: Three 
Men on a Horse, with Wally Cox. July 27-Aug 
1: The Frogs of Spring, a new play . 

Monomoy Theatre—Chatham. Prod.: Mary B. 
Winslow. July 1-4: The Importance of Being 
Earnest. July 8-11: The Great Big Doorstep. 
July 16-18: The Heiress. July 22-25: This Way 
to Me, an original, St. Simeon Stylites, Fumed 
Oak. July 20-Aug. 1: An Invitation to a 
Murder. 

Old Sturbridge Village—Dir.: Earle W. Newton 
~ 18-Aug. 30: The Devil and Daniel 

ebster. 

Orleans Arena Theatre—Town Hall, Orleans-on- 
cape Cod. Mer.: Gordon H. Argo. June 30- 

july 4: Private Lives. July 7-11: Out of the 

*rying poe. 5017 14-18: Peg O’ My Heart. July 
21-25: Sch for Wives. July 28-Aug. 1: e 
Far Off Hills. 

Provincetown Playhouse—-On the Wharf, Prov- 
incetown. Mgrs.: Virginia Thomas, Catharine 
Huntington, Reginald Lawrence. July 2: 

ynamo. 

South Shore Music Circus—Cohassett. Mgr.-Dir. : 
David M. Holtzmann. June 29-July 4: Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes. July 6-11: Brigadoon. July 
13-18: Girl C . July 20-25: Kiss Me, Kate. 
July 27-Aug. 1: Kiss Me, Kate. : 

Straight Wharf Theatre—Nantucket. Mgr.: Vin- 
cent Y. Bowditch. July 6-18: Candlelight. July 
20-Aug. 1: For Love or Money. — 

Valley Players—Mountain Park Casino, Holyoke 
Mer.: Jean Guild. June 29-July 4: The Velvet 
Glove. July 6-11: The Shop at Sly Cor- 
ner. July 13-18: Sight’ Unseen. July 20-25: 
Happy Birthday. July 27-Aug. 1: See My 
Lawyer. 

Michigan 

Barn eatre—Augusta. Mgr.: Jack P. Ragotzy 
ew 30-July 4: e Moon Is Blue. July 7-11: 
Point of No Return. July 14-18: Season in the 
Sun. July 21-25: Summer and Smoke. July 28- 
Aug. 1: Gigi. 

Great Lakes Drama Festival—Saginaw Commu- 
nity Theatre, Saginaw. Prods.: Kenneth E. 
Schwartz and Frank A. Picard. A new summer 
theatre group. Through July 5: Dream Girl. 
{uly 7-12: Boy Meets Girl. July 14-19: Peg O’ 
My Heart. July 21-26: Light Up the Sky. July 
28-Aug. 2: The Glass Menagerie. 

Jatoma awe -Bingham School Auditorium, Al- 
nena. Megr.: Marie D. Miller. qv 8-12: John 
panned Mary. July 15-19: Jane. July 22-26: The 
ee Time. July 29-Aug. 2: Light Up 
the $ * : 

Manistee Summer Theatre — Ramsdell Theatre, 
Manistee. Mng. Dir.: Madge Skelly. July 8-11: 
Personal Appearance. July 15-18: The Velvet 
Glove. July 22-25: Three’s a Family. July 29- 
Aug. 1: The Dark Tower. . 

Summer Theater-in-the-Round — Grand Rapids 
Dir.: Sydney H. Spayde. fey 2-4, 9-11: The 
Little Foxes. July 16-18, 23-25: The Heiress. 
July 30-Aug. 8: Harvey. 

Minnesota 

Nisswa Summer Theatre Company—Nisswa. Dir. : 
Arlene Beach. Season. July 3-Aug. 30. 

Paul Bunyan Playhouse — Birchmont Hotel, 
Bemidji. Mgr.: John Glas. 

Missouri 

St. Louis Municipal Opera-—-Forest Park, St. 
Louis. Mgr.: Paul ae 6-12: Blossom 
Time. ~ 13-19: Rip Van Winkle (premiére). 
July 20-26: No, No, Nanette! July 27-Aug. 2: 
Carmen. 

Starlight Theatre — Swope Park, Kansas City 
Mer.: William M. Symon. June 29-July 5: The 
Wizard of Oz. July 6-12: The Merry Widow. 

uly 13-19: Bloomer Girl. July 20-26: On Your 
‘oes. July 27-Aug. 2: Up im Central Park. 

Nebraska 

Hayloft Summer Theatre—Lincoln. Mer.: Rich 
Miller. June 30-July 5: The Corn Is Green 
july 7-12: The Cat and the Canary. July 14-19 

‘he Drunkard. July 21-26: Years Ago. July 
26-Aug. 2: Affairs of State. 

New Hampshire 

Hampton Summer Theatre — Hampton. Dir. : 
Louis Beachner. June 29-July 4: I Am a Cam- 
era. July 6-11: The Daughters of the Late 
Colonel. July 13-25: Oh, Kay! July 27-Aug. 1 
Shadow and Substance. 

New Jersey 

Cape Theatre--Cape May. Mer.: T. C. Upham 
July 27-31: Kiss and Tell or a new play, Cat 
in a Cage. 


AROUND 
THE-WORLD 
SHOPPERS CLUB 


Beautiful Gifts From Abroad 
Direct By Mail Only $2 ea. 


From Denmark, Hol- 
land, Spain, India, Italy, 
France — wherever our 
treasure hunters find a 
rare and exquisite bar- 

ain—come fabulous gifts 

or our club members 
American dollars obtain 
tremendous values 
abroad, gifts worth $3 to 
$5 for only $2 each. Mailed direct to your home 
from overseas, duty free, and postage paid. Every 
package contains the fascinating story of the 
origin and significance of the article you receive 
And an EXTRA GIFT FROM ABROAD awaits 
you if you join now! Send at once for FREE illus- 
trated brochure, or enclose $6.00 for 3 months’ 
trial membership. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


) AROUND 
t Lasser tp THe wom 
BRAN SHOPPERS cluB 


Dept. 819, 24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


66 The Most EXciTING THING 
IN NEW YORK. .”? Tet'Ntw vorwen 


GEORGE GERSHWIN ond DyBOSE HEYWARD’'S 


ZIEGFELD THEATRE, 1347 6th Ave., N. Y. 19 
Evgs. $6., 4.80, 3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80. Mats. Wed. 
& Sot. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 1.80, 1.20, Tox Incl. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED (AIR-COND.) 


BROADWAY ANGELS, 
INC. 


Common Stock 


Price 50c¢ a Share 


Consult your broker or write 
or phone for a prospectus to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafalgar 4-1815 





7 & THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


Chicnge ® 
for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Dazian's Ine. 


STABLISHED 1642 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO, 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


IN CALIFORNIA 
DATIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 








730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 
collection of the 


pail world's finest costumes. 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
sters wear. You may use them at mod- 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


RR’ O-@ X-S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, W. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


- dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 « Eos from $7 


Foudson 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Foothill Playhouse—Bound Brook. Mgr.: Char- 
lotte G. Klein. Py 1-11: Thente. faiy 15-25: 
Miranda. July 1, Aug. 5-6, 8: Jane. 

Mill Playhou: Pleasant Milk Hammonton. 
Mars.: Ada y eh and Gianni Pitale. July 1-5: 
See How 1 Run. Linde "Fon 8-12: Candlelight. 

15-19: Litt Foxes. July 22-26: 
July 29-Aug. The Importance of 
Being Earnest. 

Murray Theatre-—University Players, Princeton. 

une 29-July 4: The Devil’s Disci le. July 6-11: 

Infernal Machine. July 13- ib An evening 
of one-acters: Hello Out ere, Red Peppers, 
the — de Bellac. July 27-Aug. 1: The 


Cum "Dounty Playhouse—Toms River. Megr.: 
Cheryl Maxwell. June 30-July 5: The Phila- 
7 , Story. July 7-12: Candlelight. fu 

The Heiress. July 21-26: Harvey. July 
8. ieee 2: The Male Animal. 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque Summerhouse —Sup. Dir.: K. 
Westerman. June 30-July 5: The Corn Is Green 
July 7-12: The Rose Tattoo July 14-19: Mi- 
randa. July 21-26: French for vi July 28- 
Aug. 2: The House of Bernarda Alba. 

Sante Fe Summerhouse—Sup. Dir.: K. Wester- 
[o- ade 2-4: French for Love. July 8-11: 

ye. 15-18: The Rose Tattoo. July 

oo 25 : The Is Green. July 29-Aug. 1: 
Stalag 17. 


New York 
Arena Theatre— Rochester. Mgr3.: Dorothy Cher- 
nuck and Omar K. Lerman. pone ap Il: 
Jane. July 14-25: An original play. July 28- 
Aug. 8: Ten Little Indians. 
Corning Summer Theatre — Corning. Mears.: 
a gg Omar K. Lerman. July 
: uly 13-18: See How 
Run. July 20-25: « Happy Time 
Cragsmoor Playhouse — Cragsmoor. Prod.-Mgr.: 
Lee K. Holland, July 7-12: Be Your Age. faiy 
: ™ Little Foxes. July 21-26: Separate 
uly 28-Aug. 2: Affairs of State. 
Lyric Circus Shanentees, 
. June 30-Jul Say 
i Puy 14-1 
i . - Chocolate Soldier. 
July 28-Aug. 2: Call — Madam. 
Gateway Theatre—Bellport, L. I. Mer.: David 
Sheldon Pomeran. duly 4? ll: Years Ago, with 
*! Jostyn. i a 1 = The Glass Menagerie. 
j uly ug. 8: 
€ 


inary Invalid. 

nny Dee ot dN. r larence. Prod.-Dir.: 
ohnny Dee. June 29-July 4: See How They 
un. July 6-11: Private Lives. July 13-18: 
Angel in the Pawn Shop. July 20-25: Be Your 

Age. July 28-Aug. 1: Mr. Angel. 
Old Town Theatre — Smithtown Branch, L.I 
+i J. S. Moreno. June 29-July 4: Mr. 


R ; 

Rockland County Playhouse—Pickwick Players, 
Blauvelt. Dirs.: James Gordon, Raymond Peck, 
Richard Sheldon. July 1-5: Yes, M’Lord. July 
8-12: Dear Brutus. dul 15-19: For Love or 
Money. July 22-26: interset. July 29-Aug. 2: 
Arsenic and Old Lace. 

Spa Summer Theatre—Saratoga i — 
ohn Huntington. June 29-July 4 ng Set 

‘our Gun. July 6-11: The Moon Is Blue. hae 
13-18: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. July 20-25: 
To be announced. July 27-Aug. 1: Affairs of 


State. 

Thousand Island Playhouse—Clayton. Mer.: 
Helen Dewell. July 1-5: Leocadia. July 8-12: 
Hay Fever. July 15-19: Born Yesterday. July 
22-26: The Glass Menagerie. July 29-Aug. 2: 
Tobacco Road. 

Threshold Theatre—Threshold Players. Memorial 
Plaza, Pleasantville. Mgr.: Clare Tree Major. 
Eight week season from July 7-Aug. 28. 

Triple Cities Playhouse—Binghamton. Prod. : Gail 
HTetison Through June 27: Annie Get Your 
Gun. June 29-July 4: Mister Roberts. July 
13-18: Moon Is Blue, with Louis Hayward 
July 20-25: Peg O’ My Heart, with Margaret 
O’Brien. July 27-Aug. 1: Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes 


Westchester Playhouse—Mt. Kisco. int Bar- 
u 


ton H, Emmet, Frank Fleming. June ly 5: 
Mr. Roberts. July 7-12: ag . uly 14- 
19: The Country Girl. July 2 airs of 
State. July 28-Aug. 2: To be pe aedt 


North Carolina 

Asheville Community Theatre—Asheville. Prod.- 
Dir.: Bernard Szold. Through July: Thunder- 
land, historic outdoor drama on the life of 
Daniel Boone. 

Flat Rock Playhouse—Vagabond Players, Flat 
Rock. Mng. Dir.: Robroy Farquhar. Season 
opens — 30 for ten weeks. Plays scheduled: 
Bell, k and Candle, Gigi, Ring Around 
Elizabeth and others. 

Waterside Theatre—-Manteo. Dir.: Samuel Sel- 
den. June 30-Sept. 2: Paul Green’s The Lost 
Colony. 


Ohio 

Antioch Area Theatre--Yellow Springs. Dirs.: 
Arthur Lithgow, Meredith Dallas ary Mor- 
ris. July I Troilus and Cressida. July &: Corio- 
lanus. July 15: Pericles—Prince of Tyre. July 
22: Timon of Athens. July 29: Titus An- 
dronicus. 


Cain Park Theatre—Cleveland Heights. Exec. 
Dir.: Marvin Kline. July 6-18: Carousel. July 
20-Aug. 1: The Mer iw. 

Ohio Valley Summer Theane Ohio University, 
Athens. Dir.: Christopher ‘en. uly 2-4: 
Gramercy Ghost. pet 9-11: esterday. 
uly 16-18: Come i Little ‘Sheba’ July 23- 
5: L Happy Time. july 30-Aug. 1: Suds in 
Your Eyes. 

Oregon 

Fir Acres Summer Theatre—Lewis and Clarke 
College, Portland. Dir.: Constance R. Folts. 
July 9-11: Elizabeth, the Queen. July 16-18 
Arms and the Man. July 23-25: The Male 
Animal. July 30-Aug. 1: Corn Is Green. 


Pennsylvania 

Bucks County Playhouse—New Hope. 

Le may Bamberger. June 29-July 4: Celia, ee 
July 6-11: Straw Hat Revue. July 13-18 
Besae e Again. July 20-25: Old Acquaintance. 

Gretna ee Mount Gretna. Prods.: Gene 
P. Otto and Charles F. Coghlan. July 2: Fair 
and Warmer. July 9: Anna Lucasta, July 16: 
Twentieth Century. July 23: Affairs of State. 
july 30: The Heiress or They Knew What 

Wanted. 

Penn Playhouse—Meadville. Mgr.: John W. Hul- 
burt. June at pe 4: You Can’t Take It With 
You. July 6-11: Our Town. July 13-18: Kiss 
and . July 20-25: Velvet Glove. July 27- 
Aug. 1: Night Must Fall. 

Summer Theatre Guild—State Teachers Gotines. 
Indiana. Dir.: Arthur F. Nicholson. July 1 
Born Yesterday. July 8-11: An Enemy of mal 
People. July 15-18: George Washington Slept 
Here. July 22-25: Pursuit of Happiness. July 

: Ah, Wilderness! 
Eagles Mere. Dir.: Alvina 
ge July 1-4: Treasure Hunt. ub 8-11 
Pickwick - duly 15-18: Major Barbara. July 
on "35 : ette abler. peer. Jaly 29-Aug. 1: Noah. 

Totem Pole <7 aledonia State Park, 

Karl Genus. July 7-11: 
July 14-18: Dark of the Moon. 
Thaw. July 28-Aug. 1: 


povetevite. 
Is All. 

Jal 2 -25 — 
li, Book and Candle. 

Texas 

State Fair Musicals—Dallas. Mgr.: Chas. R 
Meeker, Jr. July 6-19: Kiss Me, Kate with 
ose Ferrer. July 20-Aug. 2: Girl Crazy with 

ack Carson, Margaret Whiting. 

Texas Western College—University of Texas, El 
Paso. Dir.: Charles W. Baker. July 2-4 
Oedipus the King. July 9-11: As You Like It. 

Utah 

University Theatre—Brigham Young Comems, 
Provo. Mer.: Harold I. Hansen. jul 
hold haneien (pageant). July 1, yp ta of 
Christ (pageant 


Vermont 

Ethan Allen Players—Brandon. Prod.: Ross 
Vaughn. June 30-July 5: The Hypocrite. July 
7-12: 7“ os Days of Your Life. July 14-19 
Dark of t uly 21-26: The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. ju y 28-Aug. 2: The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. 

St. Michael’s Playhouse—-Players Inc. Company, 
Winooski Park. Mer.: Bill Graham. Plays 
include The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Years Ago, Harvey, The Curious Savage and 
The Hasty Heart. 


Virginia 

Barter Theatre—Abingdon. Mgr.: Robert Porter- 
field. Season: June 15-September 7 

Matoaka Lake Amphitheatre — Williamsburg 
Dir.: Howard Scammon. July 1-Aug. 31: Paul 
Green’s The Common Glo: 

Theatre-Go-Round Virginia Beach, Maer.: Les- 
ley Savage. June 30-July 5: You Touched Me. 
uly 7-12: Bernadine. July 14-19: The Moon Is 
lue. July 21-26: Payment Deferred. July 28- 
Aug. 2: I Am a Camera. 


Wisconsin 

Racine Summer Theatre—Racine. Dir.: Lloyd 
are. July 8-12: Ah, Wilderness! July 17-25: 
The Number. July 3/-Aug. 8: Bell; Book and 
Candle. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Hedgerow Theatre—Moylan, Pa. July 1: Shaw’s 
Arms and the Man. July "2: Christopher Fry’s 
A Phoenix Too Frequent. July 3: Rodolfo Usig- 
li’s The Great Gesture. July 4: Shaw’s Man 
and Superman. 

Mary Washington Cofiege of the University of 
Virginia Opera Workshop—Fredericksburg, Va 
Through Aug. 7: Mozart’s Bastien and Bas- 
tienne and Martin’s Comedy on the Bridge. 

Portland Civic Theatre—Portland, Ore. faly 1 
25: Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. 

Tucson ae Theatre—Tucson, Ariz. Through 
July: ——- on the Desert, fourth annual sum- 
mer melodrama. 

University of California Berkeley, Calif july 
14-18: Shaw’s Misalliance. July 23-25: Mary 
Chase’s Harvey. 

University of Michigan Department of Speech 
Ann Arbor, Mich. July 29-Aug. 1: Shaw’s 
Pygmalion. 

University of Southern California Theatre——Los 
Angeles, Calif. July 23-25: J. B. Priestley’s An 
Inspector Calls, directed by Herbert M. Stahl. 
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University of Washington—Seattle, Wash. Pent- 
house heatre—Through July 4: Peter Black- 
more’s Miranda, Showboat Theatre—Through 
July 18: T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. 

Weathervane Community Playhouse — Akron, 
a July 9-29: George Washington Slept 

ere 


Music Festivals in U.S. 


Aspen Festival—Aspen, Colo. Through Aug. 30. 
Mus. Dir.: Joseph Rosenstock. Program: July 
1: works of Mozart, Brahms and Ravel. July 4 
works of Bartok, Hindemith, Mozart and group 
of American songs, sung by Mack Harrell and 
Brooks Smith. July 5: works of Franck, Proko- 
fieff, Schubert and Brahms, with soloists in- 
cluding Phyllis Curtin, Herta Glaz, Leslie 
Chabay, Martial Singher and Brooks Smith 
July 8: works of Handel, Hindemith, Brahms 


Kate. July 24-26: The Chocolate Soldier. 

Grant Park Summer Concerts—Grant Park Band 
Shell, Chicago. June 24-Aug. 16. Program 
free concerts with guest conductors and soloists 

Music By the Lake George Williams College 
Camp, Williams Bay, Wis. Series of eight 
orchestral concerts with guest soloists and con 
ductors. July 12-Aug. 30). Season membership 
only available through Summer Music 
ciation, College Camp, Wis 

Music Under the Stars—Emil Blatz Temple of 
Music, Washington Park, Milwaukee. Through 
August. Program: orchestral concerts with 
guest conductors and soloists. 

National Music Camp—lInterlochen, Mich. June 
29-Aug. 25. Program: symphonies, concerto 
performances, band and orchestral concerts, 
opera and oratorios. 

New Orleans Summer Pop Concert—Beauregard 

and group of anonymous French songs, with Square, New Orleans. June-July. Program 

soloists includin Martial Singher, Brooks three orchestral concerts weekly. 

Smith, Phyllis Curtin, Lois Wann, William Plymouth Rock Center of Music and Drama 

Primrose and Nikolai Graudan. July 11: works adkere. Mass. Mer. David Blair McClosky 

of Beethoven, Dvorak, group of songs by De- July 8-11: Orchestral concert with chorus 

bussy and Villa-Lobos, group of songs to texts Haydn’s The Creation. July 15-18: Leonca- 
by Goethe, with soloists including Leslie Cha- vallo’s Pagliacci and Converse’s The Pipe of 
bay, Claudio Arrau, Herta Glaz, Marjorie Desire. July 22-25: Opera Festival—a concert 

Fulton and Brooks Smith. July 12: works of favorite scenes and arias, staged and cos- 

by Bach-Gui, Mozart and Beethoven, with tumed. July 29-Aug. 1: Mozart’s The Abduc- 

soloists including Szymon Goldberg and Wil- tion from the Seraglio. 

liam Primrose. July 15: works of Debussy, Ravinia Festival—Ravinia Park, Ill. je 30 for 

Poulenc and Schubert, with soloists including seven weeks. Program: concerts by Chicago 

Mack Harrell, Brooks Smith, Marjorie Fulton, Symphony, with guest soloists and conductors 

Claudio Arrau, Joanna Graudan, Nikolai Grau- including Eugene Ormandy, Otto Klemperer, 

dan and Szymon Goldberg. July 18: works of Geor —_ ierre Monteux, William Steinberg 

and Jonet Ari 


Mozart, Brahms, Wolf, Verdi and Casella, with . 
Robin Hood Dell. Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 


soloists including Reginald Kell, Bernard Gar- 
field, Wesley Lindskoog, Marjorie Fulton and Through August. Program: Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra, with guest conductors and soloists 


Aaron Bodenhorn. gly 19: works of Mozart, 
i (all free concerts). 


with soloists including Phyllis Curtin, Herta 
Glaz, Leslie Chabay and Mack Harrell. July Stadium Concerts—Lewisohn Stadium, City Col- 
lege, New York City. June 22-Aug. 1. Con- 


? 
ductors: Leonard Bernstein, Pierre Monteux, 


22: works of Reizenstein, Janacek and Brahms. 
july 25: Children’s Concert. July 26: works of 
Thomas Schippers, Andre Kostelanetz, Alexan- 
der Smallens and others: Program: July 2 


Beethoven, Schumann, Milhaud and Rachman- 
inov, with soloists including Phyllis Curtin, 
Brooks Smith, Albert Tipton, Roman Toten- All-Mozart program with Leonard Bernstein 
berg, William Primrose and Martial Singher conducting and playing the G Major Piano 
Concerto. July 4: Roberta Peters, soloist. July 
6: All-Tchaikovsky program with Monique de 


jury 29: works by Julia Perry, Norman llo 
la Bruchollerie as soloist and Pierre Monteaux 


WATCH TOP DIRECTORS 
AT WORK in 


DIRECTING THE PLAY, A Source 
Book of Stagecraft, edited by Toby 
Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy. This 
why-and-how-to-do-it manual presents 
the history, theory and practice of the 
development of modern theatre me- 
thods. Here, in their own words, great 
directors from Stanislavsky to Kazan 
explain their techniques, discuss every 
aspect of stagecraft, and show you how 
they worked on eight famous produc- 
tions. It is a truly indispensable guide 
for everyone concerned with play 
production. [llustrated. $4.00 at all 
bookstores. BOBBS-MERRILL. 


Asso- 





RECOGNIZED THEATRICAL 
COMPANY 
SEEKS NEW LOCATION 
TO ORIGINATE 
FALL-WINTER-SPRING PLAY SERIES 


oio and Schumann. 


F Inf ti Writ 
Bach Festival—Carmel, Calif. July 20-26: Mus eh ae oe tenets 


Dir.: Gastone Usigli. Program: Overture in B 
Minor, Concerto Major for Viola d’Amore, 
Brandenburg Concerto No. IV, Viola d’Amore 
recital, Flute Sonata, The Passion of Our Lord, 
according to Saint Matthew and others, with 
soloists including Phyllis Moffet, Eula Beal, 
jones Gdasbndher, Donald Gramm, Maxim 
Shapiro, Joseph Schuster, Ludwig Altman, 
Ervin Mautner and others. 

Berkshire Festival—Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
July 5-Aug. 16. Mus. Dir.: Charles Munch, 
Assist. Mus. Dir.: Aaron Copland. Program: 
July 11-12: two Bach programs will include the 

randenburg Concertos 1, 2, 3, 5; Suite No. 2 
for Flute and Strings, Suite No. 3, and Cantata 
78, “‘Jesu der du meine Seele” for solo quartet. 
July 18-19: two Mozart programs will include 
Divertimento (K. 136) for Strings; Violin Con- 
certo in G (K. 216); Serenade for 13 Wind 
Instruments (K. 361); the Prague Symphony ; 
Overture to The Marriage Figaro; Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik and Jupiter Symphony. July 
25-26: Strauss’s Divertimento, Op. 86; il- 
haud’s Creation du monde; Ravel’s Letombeau 
de Couperin; Foss’s Cantata, “‘A Parable of 
Death’’ narrated by Vera Zorina, and Haydn's 
St. Theresa Mass, Symphenies 93 and 100. July 
31: Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3; Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, with Zino Fran- 
cescatti as soloist; Copeland’s Appalachian 
Spring; Ravel’s Bolero; all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram—Hamlet Overture; Suite Mozartiana; 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Central City Festival—-Central City, Colo. June 
27-July 28. Mus. Dir.: Kurt Adler. Program: 
July 4-25: Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor in English and George Bizet’s Carmen in 
English, ahesoentie performed. 

Chautauqua—Chautauqua, New York. July 5- 
Aug. 30. Conds.: Walter Hendl, Edward Mur- 
phy; Gen. Dir.: Alfredo Valenti; Dirs.: Fred- 
erick McConnell and Kirk Willis; Gen. Mer. 
of Repertory Theatre: Max Eisenstat. Program 
of Chautauqua Repertory Theatre—July 8, 10: 
Samuel Taylor’s The Happy Time. July 15, 18: 
T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party. July 23, 25: 
Edward Pepcy and Reginald Denham’s Ladies 
in Retirement. July 30, Aug. 1: Rose Franken’s 
Claudia. Program of Opera—July 17, 20: Franz 
Lehar’s The Me Widow. July 24, 27: Gou- 
nod’s Faust. July 31, Aug. 3: Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann. Other events include Ste- 
phen Foster Memorial program and organ re- 
citals. Soloists include Rise Stevens, alter 
Hendl, Grant Johannesen, James Friskin, 
Frank Glazer, Claudette Sorel, Mischa Mischa- 
koff, Jeanne Mitchell, Louis Krasner, Laszlo 
Varga and others. 

tincinpati Summer Opera—Zoological Gardens, 
Cincinnati. June 28-July 26. Mng. Dir.: Robert 
L. Sidell. Program: , Andrea nier, 
Samson and Delilah, Secret of Suzanne, Car- 
men, La Traviata, Aida, Rigoletto, Faust, La 
re Madame Butterfly and The Merry 
Widow. 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival—Fort Wayne, 
Ind. June 19-Aug. 30: Prod.-Dir.: Albert K. 
Germanson. Program: July 10-12: Kiss Me, 
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conducting. July 9: All-Beethoven program, 
with Mischa Elman as soloist. July 11: Alex 
Templetin, soloist. July 13: New York premiére 
of Darius Milhaud’s Fantasie Pastorole, played 
by Stell Andersen. July 14: All-French program 
in honor of Bastille Day. July 16: Gershwin 
Night. July 18: Italian Night, with Jan Peerce 
and Herva Nelli as soloists. july 25: Viennese 
Night, with Jarmila Novotna and Charles 
Kullman as soloists. July 27: The Slavenska- 
Franklin Theatre Ballet, with Alexandria Dani 
lova as guest. July 29: First duet performance 
in New York of Brahms’s Double Concerto, 
with Isaac Stern and Gregor Piatigorsky. July 
30: Menotti Night. Aug. 1: Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Night. 


Dance Festivals in U.S. 


Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival Lee, Mass 
Founder-director: Ted Shawn. July 3-Sept. 5 
uly 3-4, mat. and eve.: Melissa Hayden and 
ob Sanders in classic ballet Pas de deux; The 
ester Horton Dance Theatre from California 
in Prado de ; La Meri in Indian, Burmese, 
Javanese and Japanese dances. {uly 10-11, mat. 
and eve.: Choreographer’s Workshop Program, 
which includes Robert Joffrey’s two new ballets, 
Scaramouche and Umpadeedle; Richard Eng- 
lund’s new modern dance work, Winter Age 
Marian Scott’s modern work, The Afflict 
Children; and Karoun Tootikian and her 
Armenian Ballet in Armenian Folk Suite, with 
music by Alan Hovhaness. July 16, mat., July 
17-18, mat. and eve.: Glen Tetley and en- 
semble of eight in the ballet Amahl and the 
Night Visitor and other group works by John 
Butler; Games, and world premié¢re of a new 
work by Donald McKayle; Iva Kitchell, fa- 
mous mime and dance satirist. July 23, mat., 
{uly 24-25, mat. and eve.: Alicia Markova, 
yra Kinch and La Meri and Di Falco. July 
28-29, eves., July 30, mat., July 31-Aug. 1, mat. 
and eve.: All Modern Dance Week which in- 
cludes Jose Limon and Company in The Moor’s 
Pavane, Night Spell, La Malinche, Visitation 
Fantasy and Fugue (Mozart) Preludes an 
Fugue (Bach). 

Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and Dance 
a tm er Springs, Colo. Dirs.: Charlotte 
Perry and Portia Mansfeld. July 3-Aug. 26. 
uly 30: Gymkhana, dancing on horseback 
Shakespeare’s Merchants of Venice or Girau- 
doux’s The Enchanted. 


London 


Affairs of State—At the Cambridge. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s Washington-set comedy, with Joyce Red- 
man and Hugh Williams. 

As Long As They’re Happy—A new Vernon Syl- 
vaine farce, directed by Roy Rich. 

A Woman No Importance—Ai the Savoy 
Oscar Wilde’s drama with Clive Brook and 
Athene Seyler, directed by Michael Benthal. 

Dangerous Curves—At the Garrick. A_ Peter 
Cheyney “Slim Callaghan’’ thriller, with Ter- 
ence de Marney as the detective. 

Dear Charles—At the New Theatre. Alan Mel- 
ville’s translation and adaptation from Marc 
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Gilbert Sauvajon’s Les Enfants d’Edouard. 
about a matron with three grown-up children 
by three different fathers, with Yvonne Arnaud 

Dial ““M” for Murder—At the Westminster. F 
Knott's murder mystery, with Jane Baxter 
directed by John Fernald 

Eastward Ho!—At the Mermaid. First revival of 
Ben Jonson's comedy, performed by Bernard 
Miles’ group on its own Elizabethan stage 

This play was first published in 1600 and is 
believed not to have been produced commer- 
cially for more than three hundred years.) 

Escapade—At the Strand. Roger MacDougall’s 
comedy with & peace message, with Phyllis 
Calvert and Nigel Patrick, directed by John 
_ Fernald. 

For Better, For Worse-——At the Comedy Theatre 
Arthur Watkyn’s domestic comedy about 
trouble among the newlyweds, with Geraldine 
MacEwan 

Private Life of Helen—Arthur Macrae’s adapta- 
tion of André Roussin’s French comedy, with 
Diana Wynward, directed by Arthur Macrae 

Fare Dust-—-Sean O’Casey’s pre-war comedy 
about the lusty Irish and the effete British, 
with Walter Hudd and Miles Malleson, directed 
by Sam Wanamaker. 

Quadrille—At_ the Phoenix. Noel Coward's play 
about two Victorian couples, directed by the 
author and starring the Lunts. 

Reluctant Heroes—At the Whitehall. Colin Mor- 
ris’ British army farce, with John Slater and 

_ Brian Rix. 

f lis Over Sorrento—At the Apollo. Hugh 
fastings’ long-run naval comedy, with Ronald 
Shiner. 

The Apple Cart—At the Haymarket. A Shaw re- 
vival, with Noel Coward, Margaret Leighton 
and Margaret Rawlings, directed by Michael 
MacOwan. 

The Bad Samaritan—A new William Douglas 
Home play about the two sons of an Anglican 
dean and their attitude toward women, with 
_George Relph, directed by Murray MacDonald 

The Deep Blue Sea—At the Duchess. Terence 
Rattigan’s long-run play about a maladjusted 
woman, her unexciting husband and her un- 
soeitonery, lover, with Googie Withers, di- 
rected by Frith Banbury. 

The Happy Marriage—At the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. John Clements’ adaptation of a French 
satire on ychiatry, starring Clements and 
wife Kay Hammond. 

The Little Hut—At the Lyric. Nancy Mitford's 
adaptation of André Roussin’s triangle comedy, 
with Hugh Sinclair, directed by Peter Brook. 

The Living Room—At the Wyndham’s. Graham 
Greene’s first play—about sex and_ religion— 
with Eric Portman and Dorothy Tutin, directed 
by Peter Glenville. 

The Mousetrap—At the Ambassadors’. Agatha 
Christie murder mystery with a country home 
setting, with Richard Attenborough and Sheila 
Sim, directed by Peter Cotes. 

The Night ot the Fourth—Return of Paul Lukas 
to the British stage in an adaptation of the 
German play Sprechstunde. 

The Red-Hea ied Blonde—At the Vaudeville. A 
Val Guest comedy about the importation of a 
strictly nonsinging, nondancing musical com- 
edy star from America, with Yolande Donlan 
and Naunton Wayne 

The Seven Year Itch—At the Aldwych. George 
Axelrod’s Broadway comedy success, with 
Brian Reece and Rosemary Harris, directed by 
John Garstad. 

The White Carnation—At the Globe. R. C 
Sheriff’s play about a rather Barriesque ghost, 
with Sir Ralph Richardson, directed by Noel 
Willman. 

Venice Preserved—At the Lyric, Hammersmith 
Revival of T. Ottway’s play, with John Giel- 
gud, directed by Peter Brook. 

Young Elizabeth—At the Criterion. Jeanette 
Dowling and Francis Letton’s play about 
Young Bess, with Mary Morris. 


Repertoire Companies 

Old Vic Theatre—Shakespeare’s Henry V and 
Henry VI (Parts I, II, III) presented by the 
Bristol Old Vic and the Birmingham Repertory 
Company. 

Robert Atkins Company—Shakespeare Season in 
Open-Air Theatre, Regents Park 


Opera and Ballet 
Covent Garden—Ballet and Opera Season. Pre- 
miére of Benjamin Britten’s new opera, 


Gloriana. 
Sadler’s Wells—Ballet and opera season. 


Musicals, Operettas and Revues 

Airs on a SI tring—At the Royal Court. La 
Laurier Lister's new revue, with Max Adrian 
and Moyra Fraser. 

Glorious ow At the Palace. A Robert Nesbitt 
production, Anna Neagle in an Anna Neagle 
anthology, with Peter Graves 

Guys and Dolls—At the Coliseum. A Broadway 
musical, with Sam Levene and Lizbeth Webb 

Happy As a King—At the Princess Theatre. A 
new British musical about an ex-king who be- 
comes a café pianist, by and with Fred Emney 
and Austin Melford, directed by Richard Bird 

High Spirits—At the Hippodrome. A little revue, 
with Cyril Ritchard and Diana Churchill. _ 

London Laughs—At the Adelphi. A vaudeville 
show, with radio star Jimmy Edwards 


Love from Judy—At the Saville. A musical ver- 
sion of Daddy Long Legs, with Jean Carson, 
produced by Emile Litcier: 

Over the Moon—aAt the Piccadilly. Cicely Court- 
neidge revue with old and new material, di- 
rected by Jack Hulbert 

Paint Your Wagon-—-At Her Majesty's Theatre 
A Broadway musical, with Bobby and Sally 
Ann Howes and an all-British cast. 

Paris to Piccadilly—At the Prince of Wales. A 
London edition of Folies Bergére, with broad 
comedy , spectacle and static nudes. 

Revudeville—At the Windmill. 258th edition of 
London’s only and very genteel burlesque show 

Ring Out the Bells—At the Victoria Palace. A 
slapstick revue starring the Crazy Gang. 

South Pacific—-At Drury Lane. Another successful 
Broadway musical, with Wilbur Evans and 
Julie Wilson 

Three Cheers—At the Casino. Robert Nesbitt 
revue, with Vic Oliver conducting, joking and 
playing the villain 

Variety—At the London Palladium. 


Paris 


Carambouille—At the Michel. Jean Guitton’s 
satirical comedy on the theme of honesty, with 
Samson Fainsilber, directed by Parysis. 

Crime Parfait--At the Ambassadeurs. Frederick 
Knott’s “perfect crime’ play, Dial “‘M’”’ for 
Murder, with Bernard Blier, directed by 
Georges Vitaly. 

Diable A Quatre—At the Montparnasse. Louis 
Ducreux’s lovers’ tangle, with Andre Valmy, 
directed by Michel de Re. 

Dialogues des Carmelites—At the Hébertot 
Georges Bernanos’ long-run religious drama 
with Claude Thibaut, directed by Marcelle 
Tassencourt. 

Fanny—At the Sarah Bernhardt. After Marius, 
Marcel! Pagnol revives another of his Marseilles 
successes, again with Henri Vilbert. 

Héléne, Ou La Joie De Vivre—At the Madeleine 
André Roussin’s adaptation of John Erskine’s 
story, with Sophie Desmarets, directed by 
Louis Ducreux 

Jy Suis, J’Y Reste—At the Ambigu. Now in its 
third year, at its third theatre, Vincy and 
Valmy’s triangle comedy, directed by Jacques 
Baumer. 

La Pucelle D’Auteuil—At the Palais Royal. Jean 
de Létraz directing his own traditional bed- 
room farce, with Colette Ripert. 

La Rose Tatouée—At the Gramont. Tennessee 
Williams’ play with Lila Kédrova, directed by 
Pierre Valde. 

La Tete des Autres—At the Renaissance. Marcel 
Aymé’s biting satire on the magistrates directed 
by Andre Barsacq 

La Troisieme Femme—At the Fontaine. Roger 
Ferdinand’s new light comedy, directed by 
Louis Ducreux and Lysiane Rey 

Le Ciel de Lit—At the Michodiére. Jan de Har- 
tog’s two-character play, The Fourposter, 
adapted by Colette, and played by Francois 
Perier and Marie Daems 

L’Enigme de la Chauve-Souris—At the Grand 
Guignol. The thriller, The Bat, with the 
Georges Vitaly company. 

L’Héritiere—At the Mathurins. A French adap- 
tation of The Heiress, with Raymond Pélissier, 
directed by Marcel Herrand 

L’Heure Eblouissante—At the Antoine. Anna 
Bonacci’s comedy about a light lady who gets 
herself a new background, set in Victorian 
England, with Pierre Blanchar and Jeanne 
Moreau, directed by Fernand Ledoux. 

L’Homme au P: luie—At the Charles de 
Rochefort. Henri Guisol in French version of 
Dinner and Morum’s play, The Late Edwina 
Black, directed by Venderic. 

Le Ravageur—At the Bouffés-Parisienne. Gabriel 
Chevalier’s new play about teen-age love, with 
Pasquali as star and director. 

Les Amants Terribles—At the Gymnase. A 
French adaptation of Noel Coward’s Private 
Lives, with Suzy Prim, directed by Jean Wall 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait-—At the Nouveautes. An- 
other André Roussin success, about a household 
of pregnant women, with Gaby Morlay, di- 
rected by Louis Ducreux 

Palsambleau—At the Variétés. New, allegedly 
124th, Sacha Guitry play about a very old man 
who startles all by becoming young again, with 
Lana Marconi. 

Philippe et Jonas—-At the Gaite Montparnasse 

arcel Duhamel’s adaptation of Irwin Shaw's 
The Gentle People, performed by the Grenier- 
Hussenot company. 

Siegfried—At the Champs _Elysées. Revival of 
one of Jean Giraudoux’'s best plays, with Ray- 
mond Rouleau in the old Jouvet role, directed 
by Claude Sainval. 

Sud—At the Athénée. Julien Green's United 
States Civil War drama, with Anouk Aimee 
directed by Jean Mercure. 

Sur la Terre Comme au Ciel—At the Apollo 
Another Jean Mercure production, Fritz Hoch- 
walder’s highly intellectual conscience drama 
set among the Jesuits in eighteenth century 
Paraguay, with Victor Francen. Held over 
from last season. 

Treize A Table—At the Capucines. Marc-Gilbert 
Sauvajon’s new comedy about the wages of 
superstition, with Simone Renant, directed by 
the author 
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Zoé—At the Comedie Wagram. Jean Marsan’s 
comedy about a young girl who causes havo | 
im two marriages, with Nicole Courcel, di- | 
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MERICAN folk music has long been 
A a controversial subject. There is 
first of all the question of general defini- 
tion (a true folk song should be anon- 
ymous, possibly of communal origin and 
unknown authorship as to words or 
music), and this leads to still further 
argument as to what can properly be 


called “American.’ 
“folk 
loosely applied even to the work of such 
well known creators as Stephen Foster, 
and there is a tendency today to apply 
the same label to almost anything of the 


[he term music’ has been 


Mohee,” Indian girl 
Various versions of this song have long 
been available on records, led by the old 
Burl Ives album called The Wayfaring 
Stranger 


referring to an 


It took the Columbia people 
a long time to discover the commercial 
value of this fat man’s singing, but once 
sold they have continued to bring out 
his repertoire in a succession of LP 
recordings 

Burl Ives must today be considered 
the high priest of real American folk 
music interpretation. His tenor voice has 
an appealing quality, and he sings with 
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Susan Reed's recordings contribute to her position in the van of American folk singers. 


“country” or “hillbilly” type, although 
it is being sung and recorded by the 
very men presumably inventing it. The 
widespread popularity of such material 
has actually given some of it a promi- 
nent place in the Hit Parade, and for 
this the records themselves are largely 
responsible 

Occasionally a true folk song emerges 
as a current “pop” tune, as in the case 
of “On Top of Old Smoky,” whose 


melody is also known as “The Little 
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an ease and perfect naturalness that 


many a highly trained vocalist might 
envy. The contrasting bass of Tom Scott 
is used with more conscious art and 
often to better musical effect, but unfor- 
tunately his work is not so readily avail- 
able on records. 


The Burl Ives albums listed by Colum- 
bia include such thoroughly . American 
folk songs as “Springfield Mountain,” 
the “Riddle Song,” “Peter Gray” (which 


Dvorak borrowed for his New World 


Folk Music to the Fore 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


Symphony “Sweet Betsy from Pike” 
and several cowboy songs. There is also 
some of the British material that has 
Americanized and 
backbone of the 


music of the South 


become comple tely 


forms the mountain 
Here the problem 
of nationalism rears its ugly head, and 
one is forced to compromise by admit- 
ting that any foreign folk music that has 
become deeply rooted in American soil 
may properly be considered a part of 
our own musical heritage. The same 
thing is true of Negro spirituals, which 
are actually of African origin but com- 
pletely American in their final form. 
Columbia’s devotion to American folk 
music appears in many other records in 
addition to the unique Ives collection. 


Bob Atcher has 


material as “Barbara 


recorded such _ basic 
Allen” and “Old 
Smoky,” plus a pseudo folk song like 
“The Hunters of Kentucky,” 


words were written by Samuel Wood- 


whose 


worth, responsible also for the text of 
“The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

William Warfield, recently publicized 
as the hero of Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess, has made a Columbia album, Old 
American Songs, including the beautiful 
and authentic “Shenandoah,” “Blow Ye 
Winds” “Peter 
Gray”) and “The Boatman’s Dance,” 
generally attributed to Dan Emmett, of 
Warfield is inevitably 


associated also with the interpretation of 


(another name _ for 


“Dixie” fame 


Negro spirituals and made his mark in 
motion pictures with the “Old Man 
River” of M-G-M’s Show Boat. (Some 
people think of even that song as folk 
music, ignoring the art of Jerome Kern 
and Oscar Hammerstein II 


The Distaff Side 


On the feminine side there is no one 
to compare with Susan Reed, who still 
places personal appearances ahead of 
recordings and should be far bette: 
represented on discs. Her Columbia al- 
bum, Susan Reed in Folk Songs Accom- 
panying Herself, includes such standard 

Betsy from Pike” 
Song,” 


material as “Sweet 
and the “Riddle along with 
French Songs of Auvergne, rather elabo- 
rately arranged. The Reed voice is the 
female counterpart of the Burl Ives 
tenor, and her carefully planned naiveté, 
including the spoken comments of her 
concert programs, creates an effect of 
artless spontaneity that is completely 
charming 

In the RCA Victor list one finds 


Harry Belafonte singing some real Amer- 
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ican folk music, although only on the 
45 lozenges. The voice and style are 
excellent, and the selections include such 
authentic material as “Shenandoah” and 
“Springfield Mountain.” 


The same catalogue suggests some in- 
teresting comparisons in the work of 
such “country” singers as the late Jim- 
mie Rodgers, his disciple Hank Snow 
and Eddy Arnold. All three of these 
purveyors of pseudo folk music show 
somewhat the same vocal quality, and 
their pictures even make them look alike. 
Their voices vary between a nasal and 
a wide open production, free from 
tremolo or even the vibrato developed 
by most trained singers. They depend 
entirely upon a natural quality and a 
naive sincerity which somehow registers 
in spite of the most maudlin banalities of 
words and music. Obviously millions of 
listeners become deliriously happy over 
such performances, so why judge them 
by conventional aesthetic standards? 


Jimmie Rodgers reminds one of the 
rough and ready style of Huddie Led- 
better (“Leadbelly”), although the 
latter was a more skilled guitar player 
and had a more individual vocal quality. 
They both ignored the balance of musi- 
cal measures, adding or omitting time 
beats to suit themselves. Rodgers, who 
already has three “Memorial Albums” in 
the RCA Victor list, was known as “The 
Blue Yodeler,” but his falsetto breaks 
were actually of the most conventional 
type, not to be compared with the 
extraordinary yodelling to be heard in 
the Tyrol. His blues, however, follow 
the traditional pattern of twelve meas- 
ures, covering three lines of text, the 
second practically repeating the first and 
the third serving as a “pay-off.” 

The first “Memorial Album” of Bal- 
lads by Jimmie Rodgers contains one 
true folk song, the notorious “Frankie 
and Johnny.” But the interpretation of 
this familiar classic is curiously insipid, 
quite aside from the necessary cleaning 
up of the text. Rodgers’ “Blue Yodel 
No. 3” borrows the opening phrase of 
Handy’s “St. Louis Blues,” and _ his 
“Desert Blues” would seem _ closely 
related to the nursery tune of “Polly 
Wolly Doodle.” 


The LP record called Hank Snow 
Salutes Jimmie Rodgers represents a sin- 
cere tribute in every way and is actually 
on a far higher musical level than the 
work of its hero. Snow has a fundamen- 
tally better voice, and his accompani- 
ments are more varied and elaborate, 
with some impressive guitar playing, 
including the whining Hawaiian effects. 
The fiddle work is atrocious by all artis- 
tic standards but has the basic honesty 
of the soil from which it sprang. 


Hank Snow not only sings two numbers 
directly dedicated to his idol, “Jimmie 
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the Kid” and “When Jimmy Rodgers 
Said Goodbye,” but introduces the har- 
monizing voice of a second-generation 
namesake, his own son, Jimmie Rodgers 
Snow. There is a railroad song, “The 
Southern Cannonball,” with elaborate 
instrumental interludes, echoing such 
classic ancestors as “Casey Jones,” “The 
Wreck of the Old °97” and “The Mid- 
night Special.” “The Blues ain’t nothin’ 
but a good man feelin’ bad,’ sings Hank 
Snow, and his “Anniversary Blue Yodel’”’ 
correctly adheres to the traditional form 
of such folk music. 


Eddy Arnold’s album, Country Classics, 
shares both the virtues and the vices of 
the Snow and Rodgers styles. His voice 
has a less appealing quality than Hank's 
and is pitched somewhat higher than 
Jimmie’s. But there is the same forth- 
right, uncovered vocal technique (if 
any), with frequent hints of strain but 
apparently no real danger of a break. 
Arnold’s material is all second-hand and 
generally even more maudlin than that 
of his models. 


Traubel Tries Her Hand 


Such unabashed fields of corn are a 
long way from another recent RCA Vic- 
tor LP disc, Helen Traubel Sings Folk 
Songs and Ballads, but it is by no means 
certain that the work of the opera star 
is preferable, even though her material 
is mostly authentic. Possibly the artless 
gaucheries of the “country” singers ruin 
the ear for a well-trained voice. In any 
case, Miss Traubel often sounds much 
too studied and artificial for the type of 
music she interprets here. The essential 
artiness of the recording is accentuated 
by scholarly instrumental accompani- 
ments (woodwind and harpsichord) con- 
ducted by Robert Armbruster. 


The Traubel version of “Lord Ren- 
dal” fails to differentiate the male and 
female voices of the tragedy; her 
“Greensleeves” would seem to drag the 
tempo unduly; she uses Arthur Foote’s 
setting of “I’m Wearin’ Awa’” instead 
of the original folk tune, and her 
“Lonesome Road” is a curious distor- 
tion of the Kentucky classic, strangely 
credited to Nat Shilkret and Gene 
Austin. She does full justice, however, 
to Carol Longone’s vocal version of a 
gypsy violin theme (“Bygone Tunes’ ) 
and to the Venetian “Come to the Sea,” 
which William Scanlan brazenly turned 
into “My Nellie’s Blue Eyes” back in 
1883. 


Finally there is the astonishing phe- 
nomenon of the late Hank Williams, also 
known as Luke the Drifter, whose un- 
timely death resulted in an avalanche of 
M-G-M records. In many respects his 


voice and style were typically “country,” 
yet he often rose above the hackneyed 
platitudes of illiterate sentimentality and 
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repeatedly appeared in the Hit Parade 
with his fairly convincing imitations of 
true folk music. His material has far 
more variety of mood than is usually 
found in the “Grand Ole Opry” school 
and there is some reason for the national 
success of such examples as “Jambalaya,” 
“Cold, Cold Heart” and “Half as 
Much.” It is hard to be neutral about 
Hank Williams. Apparently one either 
adores him or considers him an absolute 
ham. There is no middle ground, and, 
if figures never lie, the man is already 
an immortal among poets and musicians 

Obviously the available records of real 
and pseudo folk music of the United 
States are far too numerous for even a 
passing mention here. The Decca cata 
logue contains some fine interpretations 
by Frank Luther, especially of songs for 
children. Mercury has recently released 
an album, Adventures in Folk Songs, 
performed by Marty King and Barbara 
Rogers, with helpful comments also 
aimed at a juvenile audience, and ther 
is a wide choice of material in other 
lists, including, of course, the Negro 
spirituals. 

It all adds up to the fact that Amer- 
ica is now fully cognizant of its heritage 
of folk music, the indigenous realities as 
well as the adaptations and imitations 
It can well be left to the whirling discs 
to decide upon the permanent survival 
of the fittest. 
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offstage... 


The Best-Laid Schemes... 


This is a month which is best faced 
from a reclining position with brain cells 
undirected and meandering. In this sit- 
uation the dissection of old day-dreams 
is the most strenuous activity which can 
safely be indulged in. As an inveterate 
indulgent, we have been doing just 
that—thinking back to that 
period last fall when our theatre’s pro- 


glowing 


ducers were brimming with promised 
goodies for the coming season. Where, 
oh where are those goodies now? 


Quite a few actually made the rugged 
journey to Broadway. Last September's 
Theatre Arts warned of the impending 
arrival of I’ve Got Sixpence, Camino 
Real, The Time of the Cuckoo, Picnic, 
The Deep Blue Sea, John Brown’s Body, 
Can-Can, The Millionairess, Mr. Pick- 
wck, The Love of Four Colonels, Hazel 
Flagg, Two's Company and The Chil- 
dren's Hour. All of these reached the 


Rialto and received varying receptions.: 


Other successful travelers on this road 
were announced last fall in disguised 
form. What was then known as Those 
Familiar Spirits became The Crucible; 
Moss Hart’s adaptation of Shadows 
Move Among Them had not yet been 
christened The Climate of Eden; My 
Three Angels was still Francophilically 
listed as La Cuisine des Anges; and the 
impending musical adaptations of What 
Every Woman Knows and My Sister 
Eileen were still to acquire the new 
titles of Maggie and Wonderful Town 


But many items of preseason excite- 
ment got bogged down, thrown out or 
sent back for a new coat of paint. Rob- 
ert E. 
one of the busiest contributors to this 
season with two plays, The Better Angels 
and The Seventh Floor, on the way in. 
Instead, he signed a remarkable tele- 
vision contract and buckled down to 


Sherwood was scheduled to be 
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work on that with the result that he was 
represented on Broadway by nothing. 


Last season’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Joseph Kramm, was due to follow up his 
initial success with The Gypsies Wore 
High Hats, but that project was appar- 
ently vetoed by the play’s showing on its 
summer theatre tryout. Incidentally, of 
all the shows offered in straw hat pro- 
ductions last summer with a hopeful eye 
on Broadway, only four actually reached 
New York, and only two of these, Bea- 
trice Lillie’s evening with herself and 
Time Out for Ginger, were greeted by 
the big town with any warmth. The 
other two were Come of Age and A 
Date with April. 


Edward Chodorov had three offerings 
up for production—Happily Ever After, 
a musical about Sherlock Holmes called 
My Dear Watson and Monsieur Lautrec, 
but none of them materialized. Another 
Lautrec item, Pierre la Mure’s Moulin 
Rouge, came to town as a movie but not 
as a play, as had been planned. Truman 
Capote, Thornton Wilder, John O’Hara 
and William Faulkner were among the 
larger authorial names which various 
producers hoped to offer during the 
season but didn’t. A project was afoot 
in that preseason dawn to do a musical 
adaptation of Room Service, but, instead 
of that, we got a revival of the straight, 
nonmusical Room Service. 


Such miscalculations as these and nu- 
merous other starry-eyed plans which fell 
by the wayside are to be expected. Many 
of the productions hopefully announced 
for this past season will turn up next 
year or even two or three years hence. 
Possibly the one really discouraging note 
to be found in going back over the plans 
for this past season as announced last 
September by Theatre Arts is the fact 
that four experienced theatre men were 
scheduled to make their debuts as pro- 


ducers but none of them were able to 
get their plays into production. 


So much for last season. Now it’s 
time for this department to start com- 
piling its list of productions for next 
season which will not be produced. 


On Location—in Israel 


The working of the Hollywood mind 
is a source of continuing interest to us. 
The facility with which it makes a sim- 
ple thing staggeringly difficult and a 
difficult thing fantastically easy works a 
hypnotic fascination on us. What, at first 
glance, seemed a manifestation of this 
talent resulted recently in the making 
of the first American feature picture to 
be shot in Israel—Stanley Kramer's 
Columbia production of The Juggler. 
Why, we wondered, did a movie com- 
pany have to be sent all the way to 
Israel to shoot a film when settings rep- 
resenting every conceivable corner of the 
world have always been found some- 
where in the United States? Didn’t any- 
thing in the United States look like 
Israel from a distance? 


We put the question to Paul Stewart, 
who is featured in the film, after he 
came back from the location work in 
Israel. The actor glanced at us pityingly. 


“Where in the United States,” he 
asked us patiently, “could you find the 
streets of Haifa? Where could you make 
staggeringly beautiful shots which have 
as a background towns straight out of 
the Arabian Nights with the Mediterra- 
nean Sea showing out beyond them ?” 


End of question; end of answer. 


Most of The Juggler was shot in 
upper Galilee near the Lebanese and 
Syrian borders. 


“We did a lot of our work within 
gunshot of the Syrian border patrols,” 
Stewart recalled, “and as we moved 
along near the border, their machine 


’ 


guns panned with us.’ 


The troupe spent a month and a half 
in Israel. They took with them all the 
equipment they would need, including 
even such things as lumber and nails 
which are in short supply in Israel. 
When they departed, they left behind 
them not only the lumber and nails but 
all their clothes as well. The technical 
crew from the States consisted of a 
camera crew, a head grip, a prop man 
and a special effects man. The rest of 
the labor was picked up in Israel. 


“They had never seen equipment such 
as we had,” Stewart reported, “but they 
learned how to use it in very short 
order.” 


As a preliminary precaution, before 
the troupe ‘left for Israel the producers 
checked all available Israeli pictures to 
be sure that the people from the United 
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Israeli 


Kirk 
Juggler, first 


feature 


States who appeared in the film were 
legitimate Israeli types. 


“Do you know what they found out 
about legitimate Israeli types?” Stewart 
asked us. “Do you know what the typical 
Jew looks like?” The 


around the restaurant where we were 


seated. “He looks like everybody in this 


actor glanced 


Paul Stewart portrays an 


police detective 
the trail of fugitive 
Douglas in The 
American 


movie to be 


made in Israel. 


redheads, 


with physical characteristics of all kinds. 


room blondes, _ brunettes, 
Those pictures showed us there is no 
typical Jew. This idea was brought out 
in a different way in a line that I had 
in the film which was finally cut out be- 
cause it depended on some other scenes 
I play a Jewish 
detective who pursues the character 
played by Kirk Douglas. An Arab asks 
me how it feels to be a Jew chasing 
another Jew. And I say, ‘Once I would 
have felt strange doing this. But now we 


which were cut out. 


have our own country, and there’s no 
longer anything wrong with being a Jew 
We have our own diplomats, our own 
smugglers, our own carpenters, our own 
have our own 


dancing girls. And we 


policemen.” 


No-Progress Note 
Ethel 


recently on the old 


Progress note from Barrymore 


as she reminisced 


days of the theatre vs. current condi- 


tions: 

“There were just as many people late 
to the theatre in carriages as there art 
in automobiles. There were just as many 
rude people then as there are now, and 
I hate them just as much today as I 
did then.” 
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Critics in the Act 
Although the New York critics man- 
aged to get past 


denounced as 


through the season 


without being publicly 


moral degenerates, it was, on the whole, 
a reasonably exciting year for the aisle- 
sitters. the New York re- 


viewers came to a contretemps was in 


The closest 


the cast of Camino Real on which they 
commented without including the kind 
of glowing statements which look impres- 
sive in a big ad. To get around this, the 
play's management took the customary 
big ad and loaded it with fragrant praise 
from two congressmen, a real estate 
magnate, four playwrights, three actors, 
a dancer, a torch singer, three authors, 
a composer and Gypsy Rose Lee—thus, 
by inference, showing the critics where 
they get off. 

Meanwhile, in Hartford, the manage- 
ment of the New Parsons Theatre re- 
fused to let critic T. H. Parker of the 
Hartford Courant into the theatre to see 
The Country Girl even though he had 
His criticisms, the the- 


This 


action led to something unique in jour- 


bought a ticket 


atre explained, were “savage.” 
nalistic technique: the Courant reviewed 


The 
Instead of trying 


the New Parsons’ next attraction, 
Fourposter, by reprint 
to smuggle Parker into the theatre, the 
paper printed the reviews of the play 
which appeared in the New York Times 
and the New York Daily News when it 
opened there in 1951 

In Chicago, J. J. Shubert decided that 
it was unfair of critics to view a travel 
ing show on its first night in town. He 


(continued on page 96 
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MONTHLY CRITICAL REVIEW 
by Theodore Hoffman 


Gwen Verdon’s dancing and 
comedy and the choreography 
of Michael Kidd overshadow 
the work of such craftsmen as 
Cole Porter and Abe Burrows 
in Can-Can 


Play Doctor in Need of a Play Doctor 


l IS GENERALLY agreed that Can-Can has first-rate 

dancing, second-rate music (for Cole Porter, that 
is) and an also-ran book. But no one is going to 
discount a well-mounted, galloping musical that 
sports a snug-bottomed mistress of comic insouciance 
like Gwen Verdon. Still, once you praise the sets, the 
droll and hectically languid antics of Miss Verdon 
and Michael Kidd’s dance numbers, there is a great 
temptation to turn waspish. Jo Mielziner has de- 
signed some truly handsome sets, a solid and well 
tooled potpourri of Toulouse-Lautrec, the Impres- 
sionists, Utrillo and the Plan Taride. It is the Paris 
of the art galleries they evoke, and so perhaps do the 
brilliantly parodic dances which may explain why 
Abe Burrows’ book, which aims to be earthy, buoyant 
and full of moral homily, seems clumsy and grotesque 
by contrast. 

In the dances the sex is all symbol and satire. 
When the agile and husky-thighed ladies of the 
ensemble flash their underwear, you know that’s just 
art. When nine young men whiz across the floor on 
their backs, scoot through the outstretched legs of 
the nine young ladies and emerge waving nine pairs 
of white drawers, you admire the acrobatics first and 
the suggestion afterward. But when Burrows chokes 
infinite variations out of not-so-well-tempered old 
wheezes, you are not exactly tempted to snap your 
clavicle. And saddling Russian dialect jokes on a 
Bulgarian, even when they are dexterously managed 
by a long-faced shrugger like Hans Conried, hardly 
comes under the category of new twists. The literate 
content of Burrows’ plot, as I get it, is based on a 
belief that the letter of the law does not always take 
into account the spirit of lower-class fertility rites, 
and a sociological supposition that the more money 
and social position you have the more likely you are 
to be sexually frigid. Themes, I take it, that have 
been resurrected from the Warner Brothers’ musicals 
of the thirties. 

The pseudosex of the book is supplied by a French 
import called Lilo, a frenetic, wiggling, yapping 
device designed to cut men to pieces. And what is 
worse, she constantly violates the cardinal rule of 
mugging: Don’t cross your eyes more than seven 
times every five minutes! 

I can’t say that Burrows’ recent tendency to stop 
tinkering with other men’s bad plays and go whole 
hog himself is unreasonable. The question is: whom 
do you call when the play doctor gets sick? 


The Rewards of Virtue 


A play without a single pleasant character doesn’t 
sit well in the hearts of the guilty, so Richard Con- 
don’s Men of Distinction was fated for a quick and 
unjust demise. Not that it was a good play, or 
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exceptionally well acted, or intelligently directed. 
None of that. It just happened to be the only 
thoroughly moral new play of the season, and when 
you think of what might have happened had the 
Jelke mess been transformed to Broadway, you won- 
der how Condon resisted the temptation to appeal 
to our vicarious delight in refined vice. The char- 
acters are uniformly jaded, debauched and _ hypo- 
critical. No soupy reformation graces the end of ‘this 
sardonic farce, which involves the efforts of a par- 
venu public relations sharper, the idea man of the 
rackets, to help people out. Among those he helps 
is a society boy sybarite who turns his ability to 
seduce fifteen per cent of the women he meets into 
a profitable call-girl business. A wire-tapping D.A. 
with an eye on the governor’s mansion is lured by 
him into the whirlpool of sin with a contract for a 
gangbusting ‘IV show sponsored by the racket king 
himself. 

First-rate material, but unfortunately Condon 
couldn’t do much with the rhetoric of his characters, 
and in emphasizing the aspects of the broads in- 
volved, he neglected the broader aspects of the plot. 
Martin Gabel directed for situational comedy that 
just wasn’t there. Chandler Cowles got all the inflec- 
tions of snide foppery into the socialite mackerel 
whose imperturbable vanity is based on a belief that 
the techniques his ancestors used in amassing “old 
money” give him a distinct superiority over the 
racketeers of today. Orson Bean, as a high-minded 
boob of a television producer, has a commanding 
awkwardness and a head that hangs two feet in 
front of his shoulders that are worth seeing again. I 
suppose that some slick pacing and more character 
grotesquerie might have helped Men of Distinction 
but, then again, you just can’t toy with culture 
heroes and satirize American business methods any 
more without risking quick extinction. Such are the 
rewards of virtue. 


A Couple of Masters 


Those Dickensian quibblers who disparaged Emlyn 
Williams’ monodrama of Bleak House because he 
lopped two hundred pages off the end and made it 
look as if Lady Dedlock herself killed lawyer Tulking- 
horn proved themselves blind to the real merits of a 
couple of masters. It seems to me that Bleak House 
depends more on swirling atmosphere than plot 
progression. Scenes of enchanting dreariness succeed 
scenes of eerie repulsion until a terrible secret is told, 
the universe caves open for a horrible moment and 
a serene dampness settles over the world. Williams got 
across these effects with one of the best demonstra 
tions of what acting is and what it can do that we 
have had this season. He did it by judiciously 
blending the billowing gestures and declamation of 
the grand style with the undercutting art of modern 


naturalism. He didn’t throw himself into every 
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Playing Dickens once more, in a monodrama of Bleak House, Emlyn 
Williams demonstrated that his “reading” bears repeated seeing. 


Pe 


character. A change of pace in the narration, a mock 
intonation, a marvellously descriptive gesture, and 
the fog turned into Mr. Krook, Mrs. Pardiggle 
decomposed into Chadbands and numerous Jellybys 
swarmed from Africa to darkest London. I hope 
Williams will continue to play Dickens. His ‘“read- 
ing” bears repeated seeing, partly because Dickens 
stands up, partly because you need to be a patient 
detective to ferret out the effortless tricks of a 
master actor. 


Sure-Fire Flop 

Having received few free tickets in my brief career, 
and being a careful spender of my own money, I’m 
no authority on “worst” plays. But I am willing to 
use A Date with April as the scale on which to 
weigh the turkeys of the future. It’s easy enough to 
see what commends a play like George Batson’s sure- 
fire flop to gullible producers: a single set, six char- 
acters, lots of costume changes for an aging glamor 
girl, a whiff or two of sex and that ancient routine 
in which Beatrice and Benedict play an off-again, 
on-again divorced couple. In this instance, Constance 
Bennett made her ever-so-long-delayed Broadway 
debut as a pianist-composer whose work has been 
praised by Pablo Casals and Olin Downes. Judging 
from what emerged from the Royale’s off-stage piano, 
Casals and Downes have an open-and-shut case of 
libel. Edmon Ryan blustered through the role of Miss 
Bennett’s husband, a foot-loose rakehell of a novelist 
whose vocabulary largely consists of phrases like 
“What the,” “When the,” “Where the,” “How the” 
and just plain “Hell.” The plot was kept creaking by 
the standard clichés: an acidulous girl Friday: a 


naive movie star who may or may not have slept 







with the heroine; the novelist’s brainless first love, in 
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town lor what she hopes is a nostalgically big week 
end; and a giddy Westchester matron drifting in a 
mist of sentimental lasciviousness. A Date with April 
was really a gummed-up September song, as dull as 
a late November afternoon. It should convince any- 
one who thinks television is a threat to the theatre 
that when it comes to bad drama Broadway can still 
beat any product devised in the hearts of advertising 


accncics, 


Deflationary Deadpan 

The Pink Elephant, which purported to be a farce, 
set out to spoof the new era in politics while defend- 
ing the men of good will in the Eisenhower camp. 
The hero is an idealist gone blasé whose ambition is 
to buy a boat and head for the Bahamas. He keeps 
himself in liquor and women by writing kill-the- 
Democrats speeches for a rugged individualist who 
is busy persuading the Republican National Com- 
mittee to protest the appointment of a Democrat to 
some post or other. He is saved from corruption by 
a starry-eyed impatient virgin, and together they foil 
the efforts of a smear artist to frame an Ike sup- 
porter with some low-down chicanery. The discovery 
of good sportsmanship in both wings of the GOP 
and the faith of the nitwit virgin in clean government 


enable our hero to regain his long-lost integrity. 


John G. Fuller is the certified author, but The 
Pink Elephant was so hopped up with hoary gags 
that I suspected a package deal. However, it did 
display a typical new kind of American humor, the 
cynical banter of second-rate intellectuals who have 
sold out to the exploiters of popular culture. You get 
it in a crack like, “Why doesn’t she take a two-week, 
all-expenses-paid cruise on a torpedo?” As purveyed 
by Steve Allen, it’s a kind of snobbish deadpan defla- 
tion of popular values put over by a_ hard-boiled 
character who secretly reverses them. His philosophy 
is disarmingly simple; “I’m serious about the things 
that are fun and have fun with the things that are 
serious.” A conventional theory of satire, but the wit 
is toothless, and the charatter who delivers it is a 
puerile perfectionist. His disillusion is basically the 
sulking of a boy scout who discovers that they’re not 


playing the game according to the rules. 


One character in The Pink Elephant was convinc- 
ingly committed to something, the smear artist. Hey- 
wood Hale Broun built up his minor role with a 
series of revealing mannerisms, a bland and obscene 
smile in particular, that added up to a frightening 
portrait in psychopathology. Whether he was gum- 
shoeing around, casually pointing out the presence 
of a hammer and a sickle in a photograph of the 
innocent committeeman’s farm, rifling a Fig Newton 
box for hidden documents or just reveling in vicious 
power, Broun showed a concern for motivation that 
was a dimension beyond anything else in the washed- 


out, soft-hearted piece he was trapped in. 
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Broadway Off Broadway 


The circle in the Square production of The Grass 
Harp is worth plugging only for the touching and 
accomplished performance of Clarice Blackburn, who 
may not go as far as Geraldine Page, an alumna of 
that theatre, but should grace character roles on 
Broadway for some time to come. 

Truman Capote’s fanciful little tear-jerker can 
conceivably be played for fantasy or caricature. Last 
year-on Broadway Robert Lewis chose the latter 
course, and I now see how wise he was. The Circle 
group has chosen the fantasy tack, which is to say its 
members dedicate themselves to being warm and 
rich and investigating the complex goodness of the 
human heart. The result struck me as sentimentalized 
hysteria. Jose Quintero is the kind of director who 
carefully analyzes what an author is trying to say 
and then just as carefully injects the meaning of the 
play into the pauses between the dialogue. The end 
product is a static performance full of meaningful 
glances, palpitating breasts and the smoky atmos- 
pherics of the Broadway stage. Theatrically, the 
round style presented in the Village is old hat. 
Instead of a curtain rising, you see figures scurrying 
about in the dark, and when the lights go up it’s 
like removing the blindfold to see just where you 
stuck the pin in the donkey. 

I should confess here that the Circle’s choice of 
plays tends to prejudice me from the start. The Grass 
Harp is full of effete melodrama and that gooey new 
message about some people being different from the 


rest of us, maimed, so to speak, and therefore pain- 
fully subject to the buffets of society. If only we 
hardhearted normal brutes understood their tender 
and precious view of this beautiful world we would 
be more reverent. Be more reverent of what? I wish 


that some of our more pretentious authors would 
stop hiding behind the skirts of spinsters, the blue 
jeans of adolescents and the broken hearts of perse- 
cuted artists and tell us just what it is they’re 
defending. 

The Circle in the Square is in an admirable posi- 
tion to influence our theatre. It has a spunky group 
spirit (which should not be confused with ensemble 
acting), a decent enough plant, a stage medium of 
some potentiality and all the encouragement an 
avant-garde theatre could desire. If it really wants to 
present challenging plays, its members should have 
looked in at the Trio Productions’ version of The 
Plow and the Stars, at the Cherry Lane, an intelli- 
gently directéd and capably acted production of a 
rarely performed great modern play. 

If it is seriously interested in the potentialities of 
round staging, its members should have seen the 
King-Coit production of The Rose and the Ring, a 
play acted by children without affectation or precios- 
ity and staged with good taste, charm and nongar- 
ish elegance which make-for a theatre experience 
unique in New York. 
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T MAY conceivably have happened at some time that a man with an appre- 

ciative palate and an obstinate mind decided that frogs legs were the only 
food worthy of contact with his taste buds and refused to touch anything 
else. It may have happened, but it is extremely unlikely, and the culprit would 
have been drummed out of any self-respecting gathering of gourmets. 

Yet, for some time, just this narrow outlook has been developing in the 
field of dramatic expression as the theatre and the movies glowered down 
their respective and restrictive noses at each other. This was an attitude that 
could only harm the theatre and movies. It is in celebration of a notable step 
away from such an attitude that this issue of THEaTRE Arts—and the next 
eight pages in particular—is dedicated. 

Main Street to Broadway is a feature-length movie about the theatre. More 
than that, it is a movie designed to produce money which will help to develop 
more theatre. And it is, above all, a recognition by men of the theatre and 
men of the movies of the interdependence of these two mediums in the devel- 
opment of talent in all phases of the theatrical and film arts 


THIS FILM came into being as the result of the collaboration of two groups 

One was the Council of the Living Theatre, which was formed to “bring 
more people to the theatre and more theatre to the people’”—words are those 
of the Council’s first national president, Robert E. Sherwood. The other was 
Cinema Productions, Incorporated, an organization of motion picture exhi- 
bitors. Arrangements were made whereby Mr. Sherwood would write an 
original story for the film (turning his fee back to the Council of the Living 
Theatre), Cinema Productions would produce and distribute the film and the 
Council would get twenty-five per cent of the film’s total earnings throughout 
the world. 

The motive of the theatre people in undertaking this is self-evident. The 
motive of the film exhibitors was, according to one of them—Simon Fabian— 
“enlightened self-interest.” 

“The greater the success of this film,” said Mr. Fabian, “the greater will 
be the income to the Council for aid in fostering new talent and bringing 
more living theatre to more communities throughout the country. To us, the 
‘living theatre’ is not only the stage but the motion-picture theatre as well 
We feel that both, if given proper recognition and encouragement, can make 
this the golden age of entertainment, and our group wants to plow back into 
the soil of creative entertainment the seeds for the future of the theatre 
business as a whole.” 


QN THE PAGES that follow, Arthur Schwartz, current president of the 

Council of the Living Theatre, and Lester Cowan, who produced Main 
Street to Broadway, provide an insight into the thinking that went into the 
film and the expectations that it raises. These pages also carry pictures which 
give some suggéstion of the star-studded quality of the movie, for it is adorned 
not only by personalities who are accustomed to being gazed upon by the 
public but also by such normally unseen theatrical notables as Lawrence 
Langner, Theresa Helburn, Gilbert Miller, Herbert and Dorothy Fields, 
Howard Dietz, Lucinda Ballard and Jule Styne. Even the critics turned 
actors for the occasion—Brooks Atkinson, Walter F. Kerr, Wolcott Gibbs, 
Richard Watts, Jr., and John Mason Brown, among them. And the film’s 
climatic Broadway first-night scene, which was filmed at the Martin Beck 
Theatre, is made absolutely authentic by the appearance of the threatre’s most 
inveterate first-nighters, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Katzenberg 

Already the film has brought the Council $50,000—from Mr. Sherwood’s 
fee and an advance on the picture’s earnings—which has been used largely 
to promote subscription drives on the road for touring attractions as well as to 
assist the Equity Library Theatre, the American Theatre Wing, the New 
Dramatists Committee and the American National Theatre and Academy 
But the benefits to be gained from this project must be measured in broader 
terms than money alone. It can and should be a step toward a closer under- 
standing and mutual appreciation among all the mediums through which 
dramatic art can be expressed. 





MAIN STREET TO BROADWAY. 
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Arthur Schwartz sees an abundance of agreement 


between the onetime rivals, stage and screen: 


“Once 


nominal rivals, we now face similar perils to our 


prosperity . 
gether, united against unjust taxation, 


. Certainly we can be stronger to- 
censorship, 


fads, weather and all the other ills the world of 


entertainment is heir to.” 


4% 


GIVING THE THEATRE 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 


T THE OUTSET of last season a com- 
edy which had enjoyed a measure 
of Broadway success fared forth 
bravely on a national tour. Its 
early engagements delivered it in- 
to cities where it encountered the 
most formidable competitive at- 
traction of the period, Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
person. After six weeks of the unequal battle the 
comedy folded its tired hands and died. 

The cancellation of the tour put a critic of a 
middle western newspaper intc a rage against the 
Council of the Living Theatre. Were the Council 
truly devoted to the survival of the road theatre, 
he stormed, it would withdraw a million dollars 
or so from its limitless funds for the succor of 
faltering shows. 

“If the Council can spend a million dollars on 
the production of a motion picture,” he continued, 
in effect, “it can certainly spare as much to insure 
the theatre’s continued existence.” 

Well, you have to like the critic, mistaken as his 
premise was, for the indignation he was able to 
summon in behalf of a worthy cause; i.e., the 
vitalization of the living theatre. It was also ex- 
hilarating to feel that somebody supposed we had 
a million dollars. 

But like some others, the wrathy critic erred in 
assuming that the Council of the Living Theatre 
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BY ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


The author, | a “Broadway « composer and pro- 
ducer, is president of the Council of the 
Living The atre, which co-operated in the 
filming of ‘Main Street to Broadway.” 








is the producer of the motion picture Main Street 
to Broadway. It isn’t. The Council’s relation to 
that picture is the very agreeable one of benefi- 
ciary, and it is already $50,000 richer because of 
that relationship. 

It all began two years ago when Lester Cowan, 
who is the producer of Main Street to Broadway, 
besought the co-operation of the Council in the 
making of it. The Council, which represents all 
the major Broadway producers and theatre man- 
agements in New York City and elsewhere, un- 
dertook, in return for a share of the picture's 
profits, to deliver to Mr. Cowan certain stars, 
playwrights, directors and other theatre person- 
alities who would give unique value to his story 
of love and life in the theatre. 

Mr. Cowan’s proposition was all the more at- 
tractive in that it coincided with the Council’s 
low fiscal state. The Council had just exhausted 
a fund of $100,000, supplied by the League of 
New York Theatres, its sole support, on a pub- 
licity campaign to popularize the living theatre. 
It had under consideration a practical plan, later 
executed, to create larger audiences for flesh-and- 
blood shows. Mr. Cowan’s overtures promised 
the financing that plan needed. 

Robert E. Sherwood, then president of the 
Council, acted to realize that necessary money. 
He agreed to write the story for the Cowan film 
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for a payment of $25,000, which sum he contrib- 
uted to the Council’s audience-building project. 
Later, another $25,000 was paid to the Council for 
its persuasive powers on the stage stars and other 
personalities who made appearances in Main 
Street to Broadway. 

Enriched again, the Council voted to stimulate 
subscription theatregoing as the best means of 
strengthening the road. Prepaid support for the 
musical arts had been traditional for thirty years, 
and baseball and football had begun to profit by 
the idea. The Council, which considers the the- 
atre the artistic equal of music and as entertain- 
ing as sporting events, moved to find the same 
measure of support for touring shows. 

Lawrence Langner, co-director of the Theatre 
Guild, made available to the Council’s purpose 
the subscription facilities of the American The- 
atre Society. The Society, established by the 
Theatre Guild, had successfully fostered subscrip- 
tion theatregoing for a quarter of a century. 

The two organizations were joined for sub- 
scription campaigns in three pilot cities, each 
organization to pay half the costs. The American 
Theatre Society continued to administer the pro- 
grams, which were enormously strengthened by 
the readiness of the Council’s producer members 
to make available their best play properties. 

Pilot campaigns in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati were spectacularly successful. The 
subscriber total was tripled in two of the cities 
and doubled in the third. Plans were immediately 
set in motion to conduct similar campaigns in all 
twenty-one cities where subscription existed. 
Since the day of that decision, ten of the cities 
have been organized and a new one, Hartford, 
added, with a resultant gratifying improvement 
in theatregoing. 

It is a pleasant duty to report that the people 
of the cities are in a large measure responsible for 
the success of the programs organized by the 
American Theatre Society under the auspices of 
the Council. The cities are deeply desirous of 
flesh-and-blood shows, and they embraced our 
proposal that “you supply the audiences and we'll 
supply the plays.” Committees were organized, 
with civic and social leaders as chairmen, and in 
some of the cities as many as five hundred local 
men and women did the actual recruitment of 
subscribers. 

In others, support of the theatre was advanced 
as a civic duty. Many parents, distressed by the 
scarcity of plays and in genuine fear that their 
children would be permanently deprived of the 
experience of the theatre which had been their 
own, worked energetically for the subscription 
effort. 

The subscribers’ expressed pleasure with the 
quality of last season’s subscription plays has led 
to an expansion of programs in almost every city. 
The adherence of the Council’s producer mem- 
bers to their pledge found the best shows offered 
with the privileges of subscription, among them 
South Pacific, Guys and Dolls, Call Me Madam, 
Katharine Cornell in The Constant Wife, Helen 
Hayes in Mrs. McThing, Margaret Sullavan in 
The Deep Blue Sea, Julie Harris in I Am A 
Camera, Van Heflin in The Shrike, Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn in The Fourposter, Me and 
Juliet and others of similar quality. 
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As the campaigns have brought gratification 
to the subscribers and the cities, so have they 
brought new vitality to the whole theatre. Dur- 
ing the past season the number of subscription 
weeks was increased by sixty percent to 251. 
Presold tickets were increased by approximately 
185,000, and 14,000 new subscribers enrolled. Be- 
yond these practical gains, there has been a re- 
awakened zest for theatregoing all the way across 
the nation. 

Both the Council and the administrative Amer- 
ican Theatre Society, anxious to maintain the 
high standards established by last season’s sub- 
scription programs, subject all submitted plays 
to a severe examination. Each script is read by 
two committees before acceptance, one represent- 
ing the Society, the other, the Council. This care- 
ful screening has produced items of acknowledged 
excellence for next season’s programs, among 
them Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer in The Love 
of Four Colonels, Dial ‘M’ for Murder, Arthur 
Kennedy in The Crucible, Misalliance, The Time 
of the Cuckoo, Melvyn Douglas in Time Out for 
Ginger, Picnic, as well as a number of promising 
new plays for the tryout cities. 

This review of our gains implies a certain af- 
fection for Mr. Cowan and Main Street to Broad- 
way and gratitude for the $50,000 he providen- 
tially brought in time of need. Yet, admirable as 
gratitude is, none of us on the Council would 
urge attendance at Main Street to Broadway 
unless we genuinely thought it meritorious. We 
do consider it an enjoyable picture, and we also 
think it has a value—almost a historical value 
as a record. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will learn the iden- 
tity of the distinguished personalities assembled 
for this picture, through the co-operation of the 
Council. They represent a cinematic parade of 
some of the living theatre’s finest talents, and on 
that value alone Main Street to Broadway has 
a unique appeal. Lest, however, that carry the 
hint that the film is documentary, let me say that 
its story is synopsized as a “love story of show 
biz.” 

Those of us on the Council who occasionally 
work in pictures are to some extent informed of 
the state of things there. It is curious how alike 
are the woes of the people of the theatre and 
motion pictures. Once nominal rivals, we now 
face similar perils to our prosperity, alike ha- 
rassed by the new forms of competition that have 
invaded the night hours once sacred to us. 


It might be hoped that out of this association 
of stage and screen will grow other mutually 
helpful alliances. Certainly we can be stronger 
together, united against unjust taxation, censor- 
ship, fads, weather and all the other ills the world 
of entertainment is heir to. 

To return to that critic, abandoned in high 
dudgeon at the outset of this monograph: He has 
been won to a complete understanding of the 
relationship of the Council and Main Street to 
Broadway. On the whole, he approves of it, but 
he still thinks it was disgraceful that that comedy 
had to give up. 

Well, as I have tried to report in the foregoing, 
we are doing our best to see that it doesn’t hap- 
pen again. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


FIND COMMON GROUND 


T WAS a logical conclusion that 
one day the theatre and motion 
picture industry would join forces 
to produce something of artistic 
merit and genuine practical value. 
Hollywood has always had the 
highest regard for the standards 
of the parent medium; and Hollywood also recog- 
nizes that a successful picture must combine art 
and good taste with a smattering of box office. 


In Main Street to Broadway, which I produced 
in co-operation with the Council of the Living 
Theatre, we of the movies feel we have achieved 
such a collaboration of merit and practical value 
This is a simple but poignant love story of the 
theatre, with original story by Robert E. Sher- 
wood and screenplay by Samson Raphaelson, two 
foremost theatrical craftsmen. 


Already the Council of the Living Theatre has 
been given $50,000 to divert to various channels 
to help the stage. Half that sum was paid to Sher- 
wood for his story and he, in turn, turned it over 
to the Council of which he is an active member 
as well as one of the organizers. 

Then, too, the Council will receive twenty-five 
per cent of the profits from the film to be used in 
furthering the cause of helping the progress of 
the theatre. 
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BY LESTER COWAN 





Lester Cowan is producer of the new 
film “Main Street to Broadway 


This whole idea of making a movie, a love story 
of show business, with the theatre as a participant 
started out as a dream. But through the enthu- 
siasm and realism of Council president Arthur 
Schwartz, a group of motion picture exhibitors 
headed by M. A. Lightman of Memphis, Fred 
Schwartz of New York and Sam Pinanski of Bos- 
ton and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which is releas- 
ing the film nationally, that dream was realized. 

It’s ironic indeed that this project was backed 
by a group of motion picture exhibitors. The 
mere idea of practical film exhibitors engaging in 
an enterprise to benefit the theatre is a bit amus- 
ing, particularly when the screen itself appears 
to be having a difficult time. 

But it was agreed by all that the two mediums 
should work together for mutual survival. And 
it was with such an attitude that this motion 
picture was made. 

From a producer’s standpoint I know that mo- 
tion pictures receive some of their greatest talent 
from the theatre, both in terms of ability and box 
office. So it’s safe to assume that a more intimate 
association between these two mediums is both 
logical and possible. 

There is no competition, in one sense, between 
the theatre and motion pictures. The public will 
pay any price to see a really good story developed 
intelligently, whether it be on stage or screen. 
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Producer Lester Cowan (left) chats with Mary 
Martin and librettist Howard Dietz at the Martin 
Beck Theatre in New York, where important se- 
quences in Main Street to Broadway were made. 


It is impossible to acknowledge here all of the 
co-operating elements involved in Main Street to 
3roadway. All I can say is that the personalities 
—and we have the top—were wonderful. Basic- 
ally, we had fine writing talent in Sherwood and 
Raphaelson. 


Then we had the assistance of the Council in 
providing some of the outstanding personalities in 
the theatre, all of whom appear as themselves in 
the picture. This list includes actors, producers, 
directors, playwrights, critics and, in fact repre- 
sentatives of virtually every branch of the theatre 
—people like Mary, Martin, Helen Hayes, Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer, Ethel 
and Lionel Barrymore, Joshua Logan, Richard 
Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, John van Druten, 
Gilbert Miller and many others whose names and 
pictures appear throughout succeeding pages of 
this issue of Theatre Arts. It would, in fact, take 
almost as much space as I have been allotted to 
mention everyone who played a role. 


My references to collaboration are not a stretch 
of the imagination. In making the movie we 
actually came to Broadway and its environs. The 
important opening night sequence in the screen- 
play, for example, was made at the Martin Beck 
Theatre in New York, where the camera had full 
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range from foyer to backstage. Other scenes were 
made at the historic Empire Theatre and still 
others in the Gramercy Park area. 


This, I believe, is the first venture involving 
active participation of the theatre and screen. 
I sincerely hope it’s just the beginning of a prac- 
tical understanding between those two great en- 
tertainment mediums. 

Who are these movie exhibitors involved in 
Main Street to Broadway? Here they are: 

Herbert Stern, Alliance Theatre Corporation; 
Sam Rinzler, Harold Rinzler and Emanuel Frisch, 
Randforce Amusement Corporation; Frank Walk- 
er, Commerford Publix Theatres Corporation; 
Kermit C. Stengel, Crescent Amusement Corpo- 
ration; Si Fabian, Sam Rosen, Fabian Theatres; 
Sidney Stoneman, Interstate Theatres Corpora- 
tion; Louis R. Lurie, Lurie Company; Fred J. 
Schwartz, Leslie R. Schwartz, Century Theatres; 
Morton G. Thalhimer, Neighborhood Theatres, 
Inc.; George Skouras, Skouras Theatres; Sam 
Pinanski, American Theatres Corporation; Rob- 
ert Dowling, City Investing Company; and M. A 
Lightman, Malco Theatres 

To this group of exhibitors, to the great cast 
and director Tay Garnett and our technical crew, 
to M-G-M, thank you for making a dream come 
true. 
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FAMOUS STAGE 


Constance Carpenter, in costume for her 
leading role in The King and I, receives 
a helping hand from another member of 
the cast of the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical, while playwright John van 
Druten looks on. Both Miss Carpenter and 
van Druten appear in the movie. 


The Martin Beck Theatre in New York 
became a movie sound stage for ten days 
during important sequences in the produc- 
tion of the movie Main Street to Broadway, 
which, for the first time, brings together 
the onetime rivals, stage and screen, in an 
industry- working collaboration. Here Mary 
Martin (center) gets instructions from the 
cameraman 


PERSONALITIES PLAY 
THEMSELVES IN A MOVIE 
ABOUT THEMSELVES 


~ 


Tallulah Bankhead, who makes her first 
motion picture appearance in seven years 
in Main Street to Broadway, enacts this 
backstage sequence with Mary Murphy, 
who has the romantic lead. In the screen- 
play Tallulah is the motivating force in 
the romance of the heroine and the young 
playwright hero 
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A famous brother-sister team, Lionel and 
Ethel Barrymore, makes its first screen 
appearance since Rasputin in this film. 


Herb Shriner (left) with Theresa Helburn 
(center) and Warren Caro of the Theatre 
Guild, and Mrs. Howard Reinheimer, wife 
of the theatrical attorney. 


Rex Harrison gets made up for his role 

in the film while his wife, Lilli Palmer, 

relaxes between takes in their open-air 

New York “dressing room,” just off the 

sidewalk in the Gramercy Park district 
| where this sequence was made. 


| Joshua Logan, who directed Mary Martin 
in her most recent Broadway appearance, 
\| South Pacific, performed the same job for 
i her role in the new movie at the Martin 
; Beck Theatre. 
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Oscar Hammerstein II and Richard Rodg- 
ers, with their wives, were present too 
These creators of numerous Broadway 
musical hits appear in the movie, for which 
they also wrote a new song, “There’s Music 
in You.” 


Prominent among the personalities on hand 
at the Martin Beck Theatre for the filming 
of a typical Broadway first night was this 
group (left to right): Walter Chrysler, Jr., 
Dorothy Fields, Elsa Maxwell and Herbert 
Fields. 
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The New York drama critics, integral parts * 
of a Broadway opening night, turned ac- 
tors for the occasion. Two of them are 
shown in this group—from left, Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times, Tay Garnett, direc- 
tor of the movie, Ward Morehouse of the 
World-Telegram and Sun, Dolly Haas, 
Jeffrey Lynn and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 


Critics John Mason Brown (left) of the 
Saturday Review and John McClain of the 
New York Journal-American also shared 
the unusual experience of appearing in the 
movie. Pictured with them are Mary 
Murphy (left), who plays the ingénue 
lead, and Jessie Royce Landis. 


Producer Gilbert Miller and Peggy Wood 
were two more first-nighters on the “mil- 
lion dollar extra list” especially recruited 
for these sequences, during which the 
camera roved throughout the theatre. 


Ann Ronell, musical director of the new 
movie, was on hand to explain the fiim 
score to William Hawkins, critic for the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, and 
Toni Robin of Holiday magazine, both of 
whom make guest appearances in the pro- 
duction 
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GENTLEMEN 


Brunette June Walker, with the aid of a wig, played 
Lorelei in the original 1926 production of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. 


Ruth Taylor portrayed the famous girl from Little Rock 
in the first movie version in 1928. 


Anita Loos (extreme right), creator of Lorelei Lee, was 
active in Hollywood at the time another famous blonde, 
Jean Harlow, was on the rise. In this photograph, made on 
an M-G-M set, are (from left): the late Bernie Hyman, 
producer; Sam Wood, director; Howard Emmett Rodgers, 
screen writer; Clark Gable, Miss Harlow and Miss Loos. 


STILL: FPREFER 


BY A. E. HOTCHNER 


T was in 1919, on a slow train from New York 
to Hollywood, that Anita Loos, a tiny 
brunette, invented the great, gorgeous, mod- 
ern American blonde. 

Miss Loos, who had been a successful movie 
writer at twelve, was then all of twenty-five. To 
amuse herself on the train, she began writing the 
story of Lorelei Lee. A thin little novel of forty 
thousand hilarious words, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes is Lorelei’s “diary” from which she 
emerges as one of the most fiercely acquisitive, 
wonderfully naive and easy-virtued girls ever to 
appear between covers. Lorelei is unique in the 
annals of the fair. Over the years she has done 
more for blondes than all the nation’s beauty 
parlors laid end to end. She caused a peroxide 
revolution in the twenties and established the 
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blonde in the national consciousness as the glamorous, 
sexy, desirable female she is today. 

After appearing serially in Harper’s Bazaar, Blondes 
rocketed through forty-five printings as a book. Translated into 
thirteen languages (including Chinese), it became a best seller 
in twice that many countries. Lorelei’s diary was also trans- 
lated into a smash hit on Broadway (1926), a movie (1928) and 
a violently successful musical (1949), which homered Broad- 
way newcomer Carol Channing to stardom. 

The latest vehicle for Miss Loos’s deathless character is a 
brassy $3,000,000 Technicolor Hollywood musical featuring the 
prominently featured Marilyn Monroe as Lorelei and the 
prominently featured Jane Russell as her sidekick, Dorothy. 
Clearly, Lorelei, who has earned close to $1,500,000 for Miss 
Loos, is still going express-train speed. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once described Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes as a shot heard round the world. The late George 
Santayana, the famous philosopher, is reputed to have called 
it the most important philosophical work ever written by an 
American. Novelist Edith Wharton termed it the great Ameri- 
can novel. 

In London in 1926 platoons of sandwich men from the upper 
Strand to Leicester Square heralded Anita Loos’s arrival. 
Aldous Huxley sought her out as the only American woman 
he had ever wanted to meet. H. G. Wells gave her his time and 
counsel “lest her satirico-sociological gifts be lost to serious 
literature.” The Prince of Wales distributed copies of her book 
to his friends, and the royal physician prescribed it as an 
antidote for the melancholia King George V suffered 
during Britain’s general strike. 

In Budapest Miss Loos was met by a brass band. In 
Rome Mussolini sent for her to ask questions about 


Lorelei that he felt the book hadn’t answered. And after 
(Continued on Page 93) 


Marilyn Monroe, latest in the 
procession of Loreleis, has the 
coveted role in the new screen 
production. 


Carol Channing rocketed to star- 
dom when a musical version of 
Anita Loos’s novel reached Broad- 
way in 1949. 
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Students at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts are told: 


Kirk Douglas 


Spencer Tracy 


“Why is it,” I was asked some twenty years ago 
by an eminent English producer, Basil Dean, 
“that you have so many magnificent American 
actors and actresses who are trained both for 
dramatic and comedy roles and are able to play 
emotional scenes without the inhibitions which 
plague our English actors?” 

It was, I replied, largely due to the existence 
in New York of the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts which, under the artistic direction of 
Charles Jehlinger, had developed a native method 
of teaching which particularly fits the actor for 
playing naturalistic; emotional roles. 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent, is the 
oldest institution in the American theatre. That 
it has survived for so many years is due to the 
fact that its teaching staff, while imbued with 
the ideals and methods of the original founders, 
has been refreshed over a long period of time 
by the teaching methods developed by Charles 
Jehlinger. I-ong before his death last year at the 
age of eighty-six, the staff of the American Acad- 
emy had been turning out, year after year, a pro- 
cession of talent which has taken a leading place 
in the theatre, motion pictures, television and 
radio. 

It is impossible in the space of a short article 
to define the Jehlinger Method, which has been 
developed over so many years. At present our 
theatre is mostly given over to realism, and it is 
natural that our actors should be trained to work 
in this tradition rather than in that of the classical 
theatre for which the English actor is so largely 
trained. However, it has long been recognized by 
the Academy staff that basic training should be 
physical as well as psychological and that great 
emphasis should be placed on voice, speech, car- 
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riage, fencing and dancing which are fundamental 
for all forms of acting. 

Jehlinger, more than any other teacher I know, 
stressed the exercise of the imagination, and his 
teaching method, above all, was aimed at spon- 
taneity of action and reaction on the part of the 
actor. Not long ago he wrote: “If I were to be 
asked to state the most important contribution 
you can supply, you the student, it is listening. 
I don’t mean hearing. I mean listening. Hearing 
is simply making use of the ear. We listen with 
our minds. Hearing is merely sound. It pene- 
trates the ears; in one and out the other usually. 
Listening, however, reaches the intellect and en- 
riches the understanding and comprehension. In 
all my experiences I have not discovered anything 
that is so productive of intelligence as listening.” 

Jehlinger taught that the pupil should portray 
characters not only in terms of life as lived off the 
stage, but with that subtle alchemy which projects 
character to the audience. The actor is trained to 
give the appearance of talking conversationally to 
another person close to him and at the same time 
to project personality and voice so that he can be 
understood all over the theatre. The method also 
stresses “concentration, relaxation and follow- 
through”:a line of thought is continued until 
something happens to interrupt it. 

Since our theatre buildings are, in general, far 
larger than the English and European theatres, 
this training in projection is of extreme impor- 
tance in this age of microphone voices. The Jehl- 
inger method in practice has always called for the 
use of a stage for student performances so that, 
during the young actor's training, he is made 
aware of the problem of projection and taught to 
deal with it by constant practice on the stage 
itself. Student plays were given on the small 
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Some of the Academy’s pupils at 
the time of their graduation: 


Agnes Moorehead 


Mean More Than You Say 


by Lawrence Langner 


Hume Cronyn 


stage of the Carnegie Lyceum, senior plays in the 
former Guild auditorium. Thus Academy stu- 
dents do not graduate from a classroom to the 
stage but from the full-sized Academy stage to 
the full-sized stage of the professional theatre. 

In stressing the use of creative imagination and 
spontaneity in action and reaction, the Jehlinger 
Method includes the re-creation on the part of the 
actor of the past life of the character to the extent 
that this will simplify and clarify, but not compli- 
cate, the acting of the role. The actor’s training 
is not overburdened with the use of what is 
known as “affective-memory” in training for a 
part. This “affective-memory” approach, which 
involves evoking from the memory of the actor 
some incident in his own life which will make 
him re-experience an emotion similar to the one 
he is portraying, is often misunderstood, causing 
a conflict between the memory and the imagina- 
tion itself. 

For example, Aristide d’Angelo of the Academy 
teaching staff relates the following experience: 
“An actor was asked to think of someone whom 
he hated before going on the stage to play a scene 
and re-experience his own personal hatred for 
someone he knew in life. He said that when he 
came upon the scene in the play he didn’t know 
whom to hate, the person in life or the person in 
the scene. This same conflict actually slowed 
down rather than freed many actors in the past.” 

According to d’Angelo some of the favorite 
dicta of Jehlinger were: “Unless the actor con- 
ceives the material imaginatively, the more he 
does with his body and voice the worse it gets. 

“Don’t anticipate, create . . . Mean more than 
you say ... Think, really think. 

“Don’t drop character .. . Never repeat text 
.. . Don’t sit in that chair as if the chair were 
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important. The theme is important. 

“Don’t rely on memory . . 
speak. 

“The only cue I know is a billiard cue. There 
are no lines, no cues, no business. There’s a 
human being up there. 

“Don’t try. That means effort. Do! That means 
knowledge. 

“Listen, really listen! 


. Don’t memorize, 


. . .Don’t ‘act’! Create!” 
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the Season in Modern Dance 


Martha Graham still offers the most 


ARNOLD EAGLE 


to both specialist and layman 


Pick a person at random and ask him his opin- 
ion of modern dance. He’ll probably shrug his 
shoulders and say it’s something that’s much too 
deep for him. He may add that he’s heard of 
Martha Graham—from Danny Kaye’s song if no- 
where else—who has taken the grace out of 
dancing and made of it a stark and fearsome 
thing. Small wonder if this person stays away 
from modern dance. Why should he endure intel- 
lectual agonies when he goes to the theatre? 

There is another popular notion in the air about 
modern dance, about as false as this first idea and 
(as is often the case with such generalizations) in 
almost complete contradiction to it. This is the 
notion that modern dance is entirely “natural,” 
uncorseted, uncombed, unshod. Since it is sup- 
posed to be a liberation from ballet technique, it 
is thought to be completely non-technical, origin- 
ating solely in the feelings of the performer. 

No one but a near-sighted fool would think he 
could define modern dance. I would not risk a 
definition. I am concerned, however, to clear up 
the half truths just mentioned. Though modern 
dance is more philosophical than ballet, it is as 
much an emotive art as the modern novel or 
modern painting. And though it is in many ways 
closer to natural gesture and feeling than ballet, 
it requires as much technique as went into the 
artlessness of Franz Schubert’s songs or A. E. 
Housman’s poems. 

The season just past gave New York audiences 
a chance to see much more modern dance than 
usual. Broadway theatres at various times housed 
Martha Graham, José Limén, the New Dance 
Group and a number of lesser artists. Nothing 
is better calculated to dispel myths than familiar- 
ity, and I’m afraid unfamiliarity is what modern 
dance, tucked away in the schools and recital 


José Limén was a principal in the premiere of 
Doris Humphrey’s Deep Rhythm, which was com- 
missioned by the B. de Rothschild Foundation for 
its two-week festival of American dance. 
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by Beatrice Gottlieb } 


Martha Graham “overshad- 
owed everyone else” during 
the past season in her dual 
role as dancer and chore- 
ographer. 


— a 


halls, has been accustomed to. But now at last 
patrons have come forward, and a few producers 
have shown confidence in the public’s response. 

Some of the many who saw this generous sam- 
pling were perhaps unshaken in their beliefs that 
modern dance is either too difficult and intel- 
lectual or too relaxed and easy. Since the sam- 
pling included much inferior material, some works 
were so obscure they could never be straightened 
out, and others were so simple they reeked of 
banality. The truth of the matter is that even 
some of the best modern dances are not at all 
easy to grasp at first seeing while others have 
the simple charm of folk art. There is a better 
and a worse in everything. 

New Dance Group, a lively teaching and pro- 
ducing organization, sponsored a brief festival of 
works chiefly by Sophie Maslow, Jane Dudley, 
Donald McKayle and Charles Weidman. Here 
was dance for the literal-minded at its best. John 
Martin kept saying in his reviews in the New 
York Times that there was more speech and song 
in this festival than there was dance. Leaving 
purism aside, however, many of these works must 
be recognized as engaging, genuinely creative, 
and—a point to be reckoned with—not the least 
bit foreboding to the untutored spectator. Sophie 
Maslow’s The Village I Knew is a masterpiece of 
local color, and her Champion, based on Ring 
Lardner’s story, is one of the best dance adapta- 
tions of literary material that exists. Daniel Na- 
grin’s Strange Hero is a striking character study 
based on the movement patterns of a movie gang - 
ster. Weidman’s Fables for Our Time is all true 
Thurber, cleverly transported to the stage. Some 
of the festival’s offerings went flat, however, not 
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because" had failed to transmute TStare, as 
the case may have appeared, but because bad art 
had transmuted nature badly. The simplicity of 
McKayle’s Games borders on mere reportage, and 
false reportage at that—an odd collection of kids’ 
game songs with pantomime to match. Jane Dud- 
ley’s Family Portrait is an unobservant portrait 
of an uninteresting family. The obscurities of her 
Sonata, in which a not very clear passion is 
danced about quite beautifully, came as astring- 
ent refreshment to palates deadened by too much 
mashed potatoes. 

The B. de Rothschild Foundation sponsored two 
weeks of assorted American dancers, including 
Martha Graham, and Gertrude Macy sponsored 
one week of all Graham at the Alvin Theatre. 
Here one could find more of the other kind of 
modern dance, the “hard” kind. True, José 
Lim6n’s La Malinche is direct and delightful. His 
Visitation, a merely literal transcription, is direct 
and dull and a pious bore. In the same dull pious 
vein, Nina Fonaroff’s Lazarus labored an obvious 
situation with every inappropriate device known 
to modern dance, including an almost stationary 
hero 

But the boredom at the Alvin stemmed for the 
most part from more pretentious sources. It 
stemmed from Merce Cunningham’s arty and 
epicene charades, which spring to life only when 
they are intentionally nonsensical. (Whatever it 
means, Mr. Cunningham’s shouting, grunting bar- 
barian in the multicolored cloak is hilarious.) It 
stemmed from Helen McGehee’s stylish Hispanic 
piece about Death, La Intrusa, which shrouded 
its vapid soul in allegorical mummery. It stemmed 
from Miss Fonaroff’s dimly seen (thanks to a 
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Jean Rosenthal gone beyond bounds) Sea Drift, 
which seemed loaded down with significance that 
could not be grasped. 

Needless to say, Doris Humphrey’s choreogra- 
phy was as fine as ever, though her new work, 
Deep Rhythm, to music by Carlos Surinach, had 
an impact more rhythmic than dramatic, though 
drama was implied. Her Night Spell is a marvel 
May O’Donnell presented a fine group in her 
clean, craftsman-like Dance Sonata. Pearl Lang 
stood out as the promising young choreographer 
of the year, offering a rich, tangled, panoramic 
work called Rites, which struck deep at the roots 
of human feeling. Her indebtedness to the warm 
humanity of Humphrey and the anthropological 
rituals of Graham can be clearly traced. One car 
unfortunately never be sure how deeply these 
younger choreographers feel about their material, 
but Miss Lang certainly knows how to handle 
hers 

When al]! is said and done, perhaps the naive 
man in the street has the truth by the tail when 
he says that modern dance is difficult and that 
it is exemplified in the work of Martha Graham. 
She overshadowed everyone else this season, and 
I must make her the heroine of this article. I am 
happy to offer homage to Limon’s Moor’s Pavane 
and all the other classics which we saw, but 
nothing in the world has the impact of Graham’s 
works in the aggregate. 


Doris Humphrey upheld her position among the 
foremost choreographers represented during the 
American dance festival at the Alvin Theatre. 


Martha Graham as the wife and Bertram Ross 
as the revivalist in Appalachian Spring, for 
which she also supplied the choreography. 


GERDA PETERICH 
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All major articles of the prolific sort go through 
“periods.” We have heard about Shakespeare’s 
and Picasso’s. Graham has had hers. There was 
a “woolen period,” in which visual decoration 
was reduced to a minimum. There was a period 
of social comment in the thirties, satirized by 
Fanny Brice in her famous “Rewolt!” There was 
an Americana period. And in the last ten years 
or so Graham has moved from Proustian dramas 
of remembrance (Letter to the World, Deaths and 
Entrances) through archaic myth (Errand into 
the Maze, Night Journey, Dark Meadow) and 
monodramas with symphonic accompaniment 
(Judith, St. Joan) to a rather serene kind of 
nature worship. She has moved back and forth 
between solos and group works. She has never 
stopped being creative. At a time when a more 
¥ cautious dancer would be resting on her laurels, 
she goes right on: the right hand makes new 
dances in new modes while the left hand revives 
the great works of the earlier periods. Everyone 
who has seen her newest group work (bewilder- 
ingly entitled Canticle for Innocent Comedians) 
has been charmed by its youthful grace and its 
skillful treatment of a wide range of material. 

The Canticle is novel, and yet it is a pretty 
typical Graham work. Without program notes, at 
first viewing, it is bewildering. Its literal meaning 
is obscure; it is “hard.” What makes it hard? Is 
there anything to be gained in trying to under- 
stand it? These are the questions that come up 
in discussions about modern dance, and the an- 
swers are worth finding. 
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It is quite clear to everyone that the Canticle is 
about a great number of things, and it plainly 
ends with a passage about death, probably fol- 
lowed by rebirth. (A man is overcome by a 
figure in black; when he opens a door to follow 
her, he finds a flowering branch.) In the transi- 
tional passages happy-looking people run and 
jump, repeating a gesture that looks like applause 
If one seeks the help of the program, one finds 
that Graham has wished to make everything quite 
explicit. She says it is “a dance of joy, in praise 
of the world as it turns,” and the various sections 
are said to concern sun, earth, wind, water, fire, 
moon, stars and death. No special training is 
needed to enjoy the Canticle’s fervent adoration 
of nature. A viewer who allows himself to like 
it is going to be exhilarated by it. 

Once one accepts a certain level of abstraction, 
Graham’s procedure is far from vague. Her gen- 
eralizations can be confusing, it is true. The stage 
tends to stand for the whole world, and time is 
extraordinarily flexible, moving forward in great 
leaps and backward as rapidly. In addition, the 
general is all mixed up with the specific. One 
performer stands for an individual while another 
may symbolize an idea or a natural force. A girl 
may be reprimanded, for example, by a nurse 
who stands for all her ancestors, the power of 
death and the entire tradition in which she lives. 

At the moment of performance, however, most 
of these confusions are not really puzzling. A ges- 
ture that one has never seen before in the theatre 
usually means what it seems to, even if that mean- 
ing is a little startling. Although Graham never 
presents literal drama she clothes everything in 
simple dramatic terms, and she always deals with 
common human experience. This is what too 
many people fail to realize. They are understand- 
ably impatient to get things clearly stated, and 
since the form is unfamiliar they assume the ma- 
terial must be too. 

Craftsmanship aside—and she is a superb crafts- 
man—she is one of the great theatre personalities 
of all time, playwright and protagonist rolled into 
one. 

It is too bad that modern dance has such a spe- 
cialized audience and that the interest of that 
audience is in dance per se. The ordinary person 
outside this special group expects what is called 
dancing to be pretty, decidedly rhythmical 4nd 
unchallenging to the mind. But a great artist like 
Graham is not a dancer at all, according to ordi- 
nary ideas. She has a great deal to communicate 
to the person who has no technical interest in 
dance, provided that person is willing to undergo 
a short initiation into unfamiliarity. We will find 
in Graham a theatre of gesture dramatized, a per- 
sonally felt drama of passions made visible and 
the most poetic handling of exits and entrances 
our old picture-frame stage is capable of. I heart- 
ily recommend Martha Graham to anyone willing 
to experience a touch of magic. The rest of mod- 
ern dance, with a few exceptions, I shall have to 
leave to a slowly growing group of special enthu- 
siasts. 
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Peggy Ashcroft created the key role of Hester Coll- Celia Johnson, another leading English stage and 
yer in the original London production of Terence screen star, replaced Miss Ashcroft while the latter took 


Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea, which had its premiere a one-month vacation from the original production. 
in March, 1952. 


stars or 1 Deep Blue Sea 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA was originally performed in 
London in March, 1952, and was first produced in New 
York by Alfred de Liagre and John C. Wilson at the 


Morosco Theatre on the night of November 5, 1952, with 
the following cast: 


HESTER COLLYER Margaret Sullavan 
MRS. ELTON Betty Sinclair 
PHILIP WELCH John Merivale a 


ANN WELCH Stella Andrew Googie Withers is the latest in the line of lead- 
MR. MILLER Herbert Berghof ing English actresses who have played the part 

» in London. The play was solidly established as 
WILLIAM COLLYER Alan Webb 


a hit before reaching these shores. 
FREDERICK PAGE James Hanley 
JACKIE JACKSON Felix Deebank 


Direction by FRITH BANBURY 
Setting and Lighting supervised by CHARLES ELSON 


Synopsis of Scenes 
The action takes place during the course of a day in 


September, in the sitting-room of a furnished flat, in the 
northwest of London. 


ACT I: MORNING ACT III: EVENING 
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Uta Hagen undertook the formidable assign- 
ment of replacing Miss Sullavan during the tour 
of the American production. She succeeded to 
the Hester Collyer role in May, 1953, shortly 
before the play reached Chicago. 


Margaret Sullavan first played the leading role 
in the American version of the Rattigan play, 
which opened in New York early in November, 
1952. Her performance was acclaimed one of the 
high points of the season. 


Copyright, 1952, as an Unpublished Dramatic 
Composition by Terence Rattigan. 
Copyright, 1952, by Terence Rattigan 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that THE DEEP BLUE SEA, being fully pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the copyright union, is subject to royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion 
picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, ra- 
dio broadcasting, and the rights of translation 
into foreign lauguages, are strictly reserved 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be secured 
from the author’s agent in writing. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the author’s agent, Harold 


Freedman, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


VANDAMM 
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ACT ONE 


The sitting room of a furnished flat in 
the northwest of London. It is a big 
room for it is on the second floor of 
a large and gloomy Victorian mansion, 
converted to flats after World War I, 
but it has an air of dinginess, even of 
squalor, heightened by the fact that it 
has, like its immediate badly blitzed 
neighborhood, so obviously “come down 


in the world.” 


There is a door backstage leading to the 
first-floor landing of the house, and an- 
other, downstage, leading into the bed- 
room. There is another small door, to 
the right of landing door evidently put 
in when the house was converted and 


which gives access to a tiny kitchen 


There is a window at right, curtained 
at the moment, and in the left wall is 
a fireplace, originally designed for coal, 
but now occupied by a gas fire. On the 
floor in front of this, dimly seen in the 
darkened room, lies HESTER COLLYER, 
with her head covered by a rug, very 
close to the unlit stove. 


At rise, there is a knocking at the door, 
increasing in volume, coincident with 
the rise of the curtain. There is a pause, 
then another knock, louder this time. 
Another pause, and the doorbell sounds 
with an air of urgency. A woman (MRS 
ELTON) calls from off-stage. 


MRS. ELTON: (Off-stage) Mrs. Page! 
(Knock) Mr. Page! I think it’s coming 
from here. I'd better use the passkey. 


(Another voice (ANN WELCH’S) can be 
heard off-stage.) 


ANN: What's the matter? 


(PHILIP WELCH, Ann’s husband, answers.) 


PHILIP: (Off-stage) Escape of gas, dar- 
ling. Don’t light a match, will you? 


(Tere is the sound of a key in the 
lock, and the door opens, revealing mrs. 
ELTON on the threshold. She is caretaker- 
housekeeper to the flats, and is in 
the middle fifties. Behind her is putuie 
WELCH, aged about twenty-four and, 
from his clothes, an office worker.) 


MRS. ELTON: Phew! It’s here all right 
They must have left something on. 


(She comes into the flat.) 


puiuip: Careful, Mrs. Elton. Put some- 
thing over your mouth— 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, it’s not as bad at that 
Wicked waste. (She reaches the win- 
dow, draws the curtains briskly and 
flings up the window) Someone’ll blow 
this whole house up one of these days 
that’s what'll happen 
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(While muttering she has been adjust- 
ing the drapes and window. Meanwhile 
PHILIP has taken a step or two inside 
the room, and now sees the prostrate 
HESTER by the fire.) 


PHILIP: My God! (He calls urgently) 
Mrs. Elton 


MRS. ELTON: What’s the matter? 


PHILIP: Mrs. Elton! Quick. Get a doctor 
or someone 


(He raises Hester’s head away from the 
fire, and pulls the rug off her.) 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, heavens! 


PHILIP: (Fumbling for the gas faucet) 
Where does this thing turn off? 


MRS. ELTON: Mrs. Page! Mrs. Page!! 
(She takes nester’s hand) She’s not 


dead, is she? 


PHiuip: I don't know. I don’t think so 
(In a panic) This isn’t turned off. I 
can’t turn it off. 


MRS. ELTON: Here! Let me! It is off! (She 
turns the faucet both ways) It wasn’t 
on. 


PHILIP: We must get her to the window. 
Better turn that chair around to face it. 


(He picks Hester up bodily, and carries 
her to the chair.) 


MRS. ELTON: (As she turns the armchair 
to face the window) This’ll mean the 
police. In twenty-three years Mr. Elton 
and me have never had a speck of 
trouble in these flats, and now—Mrs. 
Page—of all people. 


(PHILIP lowers HESTER into the chair. 
ANN, PHILIP’s young wife, also an office 
worker, appears on the landing outside.) 


ANN: (Calling) 
there? 


Philip? Are you in 


PHILIP: Yes. Don’t come in. 


ANN: (Off-stage) We'll be late for the 
office- 


PHILIP: You go on. Tell them I'll get 
there as soon as I can. 


ANN: (Off-stage) Is anything wrong? 


(She comes into the room.) 


pHitip: (Savagely) I said not to come 
in. 


ANN: (She runs over to HESTER) Gas? 


pHitip: Yes. (Slightly surprised at his 
wife’s composure.) 


MRS. ELTON: She’s breathing. 
PHILIP: Where's the nearest doctor? 


MRS. ELTON: Dr. Brown. No—he’s on his 
holiday. I know. Mr. Miller. I'll get him. 


ANN: Mr. Miller upstairs, do you mean? 


MRS. ELTON 


Yes. 


(On her way to the door) 


ANN: (Running after) But he’s not a 
doctor! 


MRS. ELTON: (Running up the stairs) Mr. 
Miller! Mr. Miller! 


ann: (Coming back to Philip) She's 
hysterical, Philip. Mr. Miller’s not a 
doctor 


(PHILIP has gone to gas fire, ANN joins 
him.) 


PHILIP: See this? (He picks up a little 
empty bottle from the grate) Aspirin 
Empty 


ANN: Oh, Lord! 


pHitip: And here’s the glass. (He picks 
up glass from mantel) She ground them 
in here. Look. 


ANN: She must have wanted to dope 
herself, before the gas had any effect. 


PHILIP: The gas was off. The tap was 
turned on, but the gas was off. It must 
have run out in the meter 


ANN: What do you mean? 


PHILIP: They've got one of those shilling- 
in-the-slot affairs. The gas cuts off 
automatically, after a time, unless you 
put another shilling in. 


ANN: What a bit of luck! Where’s her 
husband? 


PHILIP: I don’t know. (He opens the 
bedroom door and looks inside) The 
bed hasn’t been slept in. 


ANN: We ought to get hold of him 
somehow. 


PHILIP: Yes, but how? 


ANN: (Excitedly, as she goes to HESTER) 
She’s opened her eyes. (PHILIP joins ANN 
at the chair) Mrs. Page! Mrs. Page! 


HESTER: (Speaking in a low, thick mur- 
mur, the words barely distinguishable) 
Finished—Freddy—finished— 


PHILIP: Mrs. Page, it’s all right—every- 
thing’s all right, now— 


HESTER: (With a low moan) You—must 
understand—how happy—like sleep— 
Freddy—sleep—forgive bad writing 
poor Freddy—poor darling Freddy— 


(She moans again, as if in a bad dream, 
and closes her eyes, shaking her head.) 


ANN: Don’t worry, Mrs. Page. You 
mustn’t worry. You're among friends 


(MR, MILLER, unshaven and in shabby 
dressing gown, comes in hurriedly, fol- 
lowed by mrs. ELTON. He is about forty 
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and when he speaks it is possible to 


detect a slight German accent. He is 
battered 
He goes over to the chair and pushes 
ANN and PHiLip rather brusquely out of 
the way, before kneeling down in front 
of HESTER. With quick deft movements 
he makes an obviously practiced and 
professional, if 


carrying a instrument case. 


cursory, examination) 


She came to, a moment ago, and talked. 
She kept on saying Freddy. And some- 
thing about being happy—like sleep 


pHitip: And then she said something 
about bad writing. 


ANN: Forgive her bad writing, it was. 


PHILIP: I didn’t hear forgive. I just 
heard—bad writing. We found this 
(PHILIP holds up the empty aspirin bot- 
tle) on the floor. 


(MILLER takes the bottle, glances at it, 
nods. MILLER has paid no attention to 
ANN and PHILIP. HESTER opens her eyes, 
bewildered. miter holds 
bottle up before her eyes.) 


the aspirin 


MILLER: How many? (HESTER closes her 
eyes) How many? 


HESTER: (Quite clearly) Twenty 


(She closes her eyes again.) 


MILLER: (To MRS. ELTON) Where's the 


bedroom? 


MRS. ELTON: (Hustling to open the door) 


In here. 


MILLER: Help me, please. (MILLER and 
PHILIP carry her to the door. To ANN) 
Bring my case, would you please? (He 
goes, with his burden, into the bedroom 
PHILIP picks up his case and goes in 
after him) A glass of warm 
please, Mrs. Elton. 


water 


MRS. ELTON: Yes, straight away. 


(She comes back into the sitting room, 
and goes into the kitchen.) 


puiuip: Look, darling, hadn’t you better 
get on to the office? It’s all right for me, 
but I don’t like the idea of you being 
late. 


(He goes into bedroom.) 


ANN: (As PHILIP returns) They'll un- 
derstand. There’s 
Mondays. 


never much in on 
Poor soul. I wonder what 


made her do it. Freddy—that’s her hus- 


band, I suppose? 


I think so, yes. I’ve seen his let- 
Frederick 


PHILIP 
ters downstairs Page, Es- 


quire 
ANN: I’ve never liked the look of him 


pHitip: She said “poor darling Freddy.” 
That doesn’t sound as if he’d deserted 
her, or anything. 


ANN: Then where is he? 


PHILIP: Husbands do, you know, occa- 
sionally go off on business without tak- 


ing their wives 


(MRS. ELTON comes out of the kitchen 
with a glass of warm water. She crosses 
to the bedroom door, knocks and goes 


in. ANN goes over to her husband.) 


ANN: I wish we could help, somehow 
(She is looking at the fireplace and 
notices something. She goes quickly 
over and takes a letter off the mantel- 


piece) Yes, of course. 
PHILIP: What? 


ANN: (Holding up the letter) Suicide 


note. 


MILLER: How many? (Herbert Berghof, John Merivale, 
Stella Andrew, Betty Sinclair, Margaret Sullavan) 
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PHILIP: Who's it addressed to? 


ANN: (Reading) Freddy. It’s in pencil 
very faint. Should we open it? 


PHILIP: No. It may be wanted by the 
police. 


ANN: The police? Oh, dear. 


PHILIP: (Unhappily) I suppose we ought 
to ring them up. 


(ANN puts the letter back on the man- 
telpiece.) 


ANN: It’s a sordid business, isn’t it, a 
suicide? I wonder if they think of that 
when they do it—police and coroners 
and things. I suppose we'll have to give 
evidence. 


pHivip: If there’s an inquest, yes. But 
let’s pray it doesn’t come to that. 


ANN: Attempted suicide is a crime, any- 
way, isn’t is? People get jailed for it, 
don’t they? 
PHILIP: Yes. 


ANN: Well, then, you mustn't ring up 
the police. Not yet anyway. 


PHILIP: We ought to get in touch with 
somebody, though. I wish to God her 
husband would come. (MRS. ELTON comes 
out of the bedroom. He speaks to her) 
How is she? 


MRS. ELTON: He didn’t say, but she’s 


looking better. He’s given her an in- 
jection of something that made her sick. 
I've got to make some black coffee. (She 
goes into the kitchen, while ann and 
PHILIP confer) Oh, there’s some here al- 
ready. I'll just need to warm it up. 


pHivip: (Calling after her) Mrs. Elton, 
we both think we ought to get hold of 
Mr. Page. Have you any idea where he 
might be? 


(MRS. ELTON appears at the door with 
a percolator in hand.) 


MRS. ELTON: No. I can’t say I have. 
pHitie: Where does he work? 


MRS. ELTON: I don’t know that he does 
work—not regularly, that is. He’s often 
here all day, I know that. I believe he’s 
something to do with aeroplanes—or 
used to be, anyway. 


puiuie: Selling them? 


MRS. ELTON: No. Flying them, I think. 
Test pilot—isn’t that what they call it? 


PHitip: Yes. 


MRS. ELTON: Anyway, I don’t think he’s 
doing it any more— 


(She goes back into the kitchen.) 


ann: She must have some relations in 
London we could get hold of. 
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pHitip: Yes. (He goes to the kitchen 
door again. Calling) Mrs. Elton, do you 
know if Mrs. Page has any relations in 


London? 


(MRS. ELTON reappears and comes in, 
leaving the kitchen door open.) 


MRS. ELTON: No. I can’t say I do. 


PHILIP: Can you think of any particular 
friend then? Haven't you ever heard 
her talk about anybody? 


MRS. ELTON: No. Always kept herself 
very much to herself, Mrs. Page. 


ann: She must have had visitors— 


MRS. ELTON: Hardly ever, and they al- 
ways asked for him—not for her. 


PHiILip: What were their names? 
MRS. ELTON: I can’t remember. 


PHILIP: Do try and help, Mrs. Elton. 
This is desperately important. 


MRS. ELTON: I’m sorry, Mr. Welch. It’s 
the shock. 


PuHitip: Yes, yes, of course. But now 
look. Think hard. Don’t you know of 
anyone connected with Mrs. Page that 
we might get into touch with? 


ANN: Lawyer—bank manager? 
(MRS. ELTON is thinking.) 


MRS. ELTON: (At length) There is her 
husband, of course— 


PHitip: (With a hopeless gesture) I 
know—but we haven’t an idea where 
he is— 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, I don’t mean—(She 
looks alarmed) No, I can’t think of 
anyone. 


(She turns to go back into the kitchen.) 


ANN: (Sharply) Mrs. Elton. What did 
you mean by “There is her husband”? 


(MRS. ELTON turns slowly.) 
pHIuip: Isn’t Mr. Page her husband? 


ANN: What's her real name? 
MRS. ELTON: I haven’t said anything. 


puiuip: Look, Mrs. Elton, if the police 
come, it'll all have to come out anyway. 
You don’t need to tell us anything you 
don’t want to; but I do think that if 
you know her real husband you ought 
to ring him up and tell him what’s hap- 
pened. 


MRS. ELTON: I don’t know her real hus- 
band. I only found out about it by acci- 
dent, and I promised faithfully I'd never 
tell a living soul, not even Mr. Elton. 
It’s none of his business, or mine, or 
anyone else’s, come to that. 


(She goes into the kitchen. pump and 
ANN exchange a glance.) 


ANN: I'm sure I’m right now, Philip 
This man Page has deserted her, and 
she had no one to turn to. She’s prob- 
ably quarreled with her family, and her 
friends have dropped her, most likely 


(MRS. ELTON emerges with a cup on a 
tray.) 


MRS. ELTON: So you think I ought to tell 
her husband about this? 


pHiuip: Well, yes, Mrs. Elton. It seems 
to me the only thing to do. 


MRS. ELTON: All right. You do it. I 
wouldn’t know how. Her name is Coll- 
yer—(Spelling it) COLL Y ER, and 
her husband’s name’s in the papers 
quite often. She showed me once. They 
call him Mr. Justice Collyer—so I sup- 
pose he’s a judge. 


ANN: William Collyer. 


MRS. ELTON: That’s right. Sir William 
Collyer. 


(She goes into the bedroom.) 

PHILIP: (Awed) Gosh! 

ANN: Do you think you dare, Philip? 
PHILIP: I don’t see why not. 


(He has grasped a telephone book and 
is looking through it.) 


ANN: (In a panic) Whatever you do, 
don’t tell him you work for the Home 
Office. 


pHiLiP: (He looks at his watch) Quarter 
past nine. We ought to get him at his 
home. Here we are—Collyer—William 
—(He dials a number. ann waits by his 
side, alarmed and excited) Hullo. Could 
I speak to Sir William Collyer, please? 

. No, I'd rather not give my name. 
Just tell him that it’s very urgent in- 
deed, and that it concerns his wife—His 
wife—Yes. I'll wait. (He takes ann’s 
hand and presses it affectionately. He 
is evidently rather enjoying his strong 
male act and knows that he is impress- 
ing ANN) Hullo! Sir William Collyer? 
I'm afraid I have some serious news 
for you. Your wife has been concerned 
in—in an accident. It’s rather difficult 
to tell you that on the telephone—Well, 
if you insist. Gas poisoning, and an 
overdose of drugs—No, but very ill— 
No. She doesn’t know I’m telephoning. 
He’s not here—27 Weybridge Villas, Lad- 
broke Grove—Yes. Flat Number Three, 
one flight up—You’ll find the front door 
open. Yes. There’s a doctor—that’s to 
say, she’s being given medical attention 
now. (He rings off) He’s coming straight 
round. 


ANN: Did he seem upset? 
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PHILIP: It was rather difficult to tell. He 
asked if Page was here. (MRS. ELTON 
comes out of the bedroom) I've rung 
him up, Mrs. Elton. He’s coming round. 


MRS. ELTON: (Slowly) I only hope we've 
done the right thing. 


ANN: I think we have. 
PHILIP: How is she? 


MRS. ELTON: Sitting up now. Drank her 
coffee quite peacefully. Of course, still 
very weak. 


ANN: Don’t you think we ought to get 
her a proper doctor? 


MRS. ELTON: I’ve got far more faith in 
Mr. Miller than in any proper doctor, 
thank you very much. He’s done a sight 
more for Mr. Elton than any of those 
Harley Street specialists ever did—five 
guineas or no five guineas. 


PHILIP: How is—Mr. Elton? 


MRS. ELTON: He’d be much better if it 
weren't for this damp weather. Shock- 
ing bad for arthritis, it’s been. I’ve been 
fixing his pillows all night long. (She 
goes to the door) Well, I haven’t started 
on my hall yet. Give me a shout if I’m 
wanted, will you? (PHILIP and ANN nod. 
MILLER comes out of the bedroom) Will 
you be wanting me for anything more? 


MILLER: No, Mrs. Elton. 


MRS. ELTON: I'll leave this door on the 
latch. 


(She goes out.) 


MILLER: (To PHILIP) Have you a cigar- 
ette? 


PHILIP: Yes, indeed. (He brings out a 
small packet. MILLER takes a cigarette 
and lights it) My name is Welch. I live 
upstairs in Five. This is my wife. 


(MILLER nods to ANN.) 
MILLER: Are you friends of hers? 


ANN: No. My husband found Mrs. Page 
this morning and we were just waiting 
around to see if there’s anything we 
can do. 


MILLER: There is nothing you can do. 


ANN: (Appalled) You don’t mean she’s 
dying? 


MILLER: A hundred grains of aspirin are 
hardly enough to kill a woman of her 
age, and the symptoms of gas poison- 
ing are very slight— 


PHILIP: That’s because the gas gave out 
at the meter? 


MILLER: Yes. She couldn’t have bungled 
it worse, could she? I’m going back to 
my breakfast and I’m sure there is no 
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reason whatever for your staying here 
any longer. Good morning. 


ANN: But is she really all right? 


MILLER: I’ve told you. After twenty-four 
hours in bed she will be completely re- 
covered. 


ANN: Yes—her body. But what about 
her mind? 


MILLER: (Amused) You make that dis- 
tinction? Her mind is perfectly sound. 
There is no trace whatever of any psy- 
chotic symptoms which might justify 
a certificate of insanity. 


ANN: Yes, but she did try to kill her- 
self, didn’t she? 


MILLER: It would seem so. 
ANN: Well, what made her do that? 


MILLER: (After a slight pause) She 
wanted to die, I suppose. 


PHILIP: But mightn’t she try to do it 
again, Doctor? 


MILLER: I’m not a doctor. 


PHILIP: No. Don’t you think she might 
try to do it again? 


MILLER: I’m not a prophet either. In 
fact, I make a fairly respectable living 
out of other people’s pretensions to 
prophecy. Still, if you want me to place 
a bet for once, I would say that she 
probably will try again, and try again 
very soon. 





ANN: (Indignantly) But isn’t there any- 
thing we can do about it? 


MILLER: No. 
(He goes out.) 


PHILIP: Well, there’s a callous swine, 
for you. 


ANN: He’s phony, that man. I’m certain 
he is. He was just trying to impress us 
with all that stuff about psychoses and 
things. Of course she needs looking 
after. (The bedroom door opens and 
HESTER comes out. She is in a dressing 
gown, but has tidied her hair, and put 
on make-up. Now that we see her under 
more normal circumstances we find that 
she is in the middle thirties with a 
thoughtful, remote face that has no pre- 
tensions to great beauty) Ought you to 
be out of bed? 


HESTER: I came for a cigarette. There 
were some here last night, I think. 


PHILIP: Have one of these. 
(He extends his packet.) 


HESTER: No, thank you. I won’t smoke 
yours. I know I brought a packet in 
with me. 





PHILIP: (Going to table) There they are 
Let me. 


HESTER: Thank you. (He lights one for 
her) You're Mr. Welch, aren’t you? We 
met downstairs once, do you remember? 


PHitip: Yes, that’s right 
HESTER: And is this Mrs. Welch? 
ANN: Yes. 


HESTER: How do you do? Sorry. Do you 
mind if I sit down? I'm still feeling a 


little strange. 
(She sits down.) 


ANN: Don’t you think you ought to go 
back to bed? 


HESTER: No. I feel much better sitting 
up, thank you. 


PHILIP: You've been very ill, you know. 


HESTER: Oh, no. Just a bit dopey, that’s 
all. I'm terribly sorry for all the trouble 
I've caused— 


PHILIP AND ANN: (Murmuring) That’s 
quite all right 


HESTER: Silly accident, wasn’t it? I don’t 
know how it could possibly have hap- 
pened. I’d gone to a cinema, by myself 
I came back here and I remember 
thinking it was a bit chilly and I turned 
on the gas fire to light it, after that, as 
they say in novels, I knew no more 
I couldn’t find the matches, I suppose, 
and the fumes must have put me out 





ANN: (Rather crossly) It was lucky for 
you that you didn’t put a shilling in the 
meter first 


HESTER: The meter? 


pHitip: Yes. The gas cut off automatic- 
ally. 


HESTER: Oh. That’s what happened, is it? 
(After a pause) Yes. That was lucky. 


(She leans back in the chair and closes 
her eyes.) 


ANN: Are you sure you're feeling all 
right? 


HESTER: (Opening her eyes) Perfectly 
all right, thank you. 


ANN: Don’t you think you ought to see 
a proper doctor? 


HESTER: Haven't I just seen a proper 
doctor? 


ANN: No. He’s just an amateur. A bookie, 
or something. 


HESTER: A strange hobby for a bookie 
He seemed very efficient. Horribly effi- 
cient. Look, I’m sure I’m keeping you 
both, and there’s really no need to stay. 
It’s been very kind of you. 
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pHitip: Well—(He looks at ann for sup- 
port) The fact is I have something to 
tell you. 


(HESTER’s eyes are wandering over the 
room. ANN is watching her.) 


ann: Are you looking for something? 


HEsTER: Yes. I think I left a letter lying 
around somewhere. 


(ANN goes to the mantelpiece and takes 
the letter from behind the clock.) 


ANN: Is this it? 
(She hands it to her.) 


HESTER: (Gazing at it casually) Yes, 
that’s the one. (She slips it into her 
dressing-gown pocket. Politely to PHIL- 
1) You were going to tell me some- 
thing, Mr. Welch. 


PHILIP: You may be very angry with 
me. 


HESTER: I hope not. 


puitip: I hope not, too. When we found 
you this morning you seemed—very ill 
—almost at death’s door, in fact. (HEs- 
Ter glances at the fireplace, but says 
nothing. PHILIP continues after a pause) 
Well, Mr. Page was away, and we didn’t 
know where to get hold of him— 


HESTER: You should have asked me. 
He’s at the King’s Head Hotel at Sun- 
ningdale. 


ANN: (Quickly) Are you expecting him 
back this morning? 


Hester: No, I think he’s playing golf. 
(Smiling) I’m a golf widow, you know, 
Mrs. Welch. Every week-end I’m de- 
serted. It’s shocking. (to pump) Yes, 
go on, Mr. Welch. 


purLip: (Desperately) Well, I felt it my 
duty to get in touch with someone. We 
didn’t know where your parents lived— 


HESTER: No. They’re both dead anyway. 


pHitip: Or any of your friends. So I’m 
afraid I took it on myself to ring up 
Sir William Collyer. 


(There is a pause.) 

Hester: What did you tell him? 

pHitip: That there’d been an accident. 
HEsSTER: Did you give him this address? 
puitip: Yes. He’s coming round. 
HESTER: How soon? 


puiip: He said, at once. (HEsTER looks 
at the bedroom door, as if meditating 
whether she has time for flight) I'm 
sorry if I've done wrong. I couldn't 
know, you see. 


HESTER: No, you couldn't. 
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ann: (Loyally) It was mainly my re- 
sponsibility, Lady Collyer. I told Philip 
he ought to ring up. 


HESTER: (Interrupting) Yes, I see. Do 
you mind not using that name? 


ANN: I'm sorry. 
HESTER: It was Mrs. Elton who told you? 


puitip: She slipped it out by accident. 
I may say your secret is absolutely safe 
with both Ann and myself. 


HESTER: (With a faint smile) My guilty 
secret? That’s very kind of you. 


PHILIP: (Stiffly) Well, I think we must 
be going. Come along, Ann. 


(ANN and puHtuip go to the door.) 


HESTER: Good-bye. You've been very 
kind and I’m grateful. 


pHitip: There’s no need. Let me know 
if there’s anything I can do, won’t you? 


HESTER: There is something you can do. 
Don’t breathe a word of this stupid— 
accident—to anyone—to anyone else, 
that is. 

PHILIP: I won't. 


HESTER: Do you know my—do you know 
Freddy Page? 

PHILIP: No. 

HESTER: If ever you should meet him 
you will, above all, be particularly 
careful not to mention anything of this 
to him, won't you? It might—it might 
alarm him—quite needlessly. 


ANN: We won't say a word—either of 
us. 


HESTER: Thank you. Goodbye. 
PHILIP: Good-bye. 
ANN: Good-bye—Mrs. Page. 


(She follows puicip out. HESTER, at the 
door, calls:) 


HESTER: Mrs. Elton! Mrs. Elton! 


MRS. ELTON: (Off-stage) Coming, dear. 
(MRS. ELTON comes in, leaving the door 


ajar) You're up. I’m sure you shouldn't 
be. 


HESTER: Mrs. Elton, if Sir William Coll- 
yer comes, I don’t want to see him. 


MRS. ELTON: I’m sorry about that. They 
got it out of me— 


HESTER: Yes. I know. 
MRS. ELTON: What shall I tell him? 


HEsTER: Anything you like—provided I 
don’t have to see him. 


MRS. ELTON: Yes, dear. I understand. 
Would you like me to make you some 
more coffee? 


HEsTER: No, thank you, Mrs. Elton. 
There’s nothing I want at all. 


MRS. ELTON: When’s Mr. Page coming 
home? 


HESTER: I don’t know. Sometime this 
evening, I expect. 


MRS. ELTON: If you like, I'll come and 
sit with you, until then. I’ve just got to 
finish my work 


HESTER: It’s very kind of you, Mrs. El- 
ton, but I shall be perfectly all right 
alone. 


mRS. ELTON: (Doubtfully) Will you, 
dear? Are you sure? 


HESTER: Yes. You can trust me. 
MRS. ELTON: Oh, I didn’t mean that— 
HESTER: (Gently) Didn’t you? 


MRS. ELTON: (Angrily) Whatever pos- 
sessed you to do a dreadful thing like 
that? 


(Pause.) 


HESTER: (Lying back with her eyes 
closed) The devil, I suppose. 


MRS. ELTON: I should just think it was. 
Are you a Catholic? 


HESTER: (Sleepily) No. I didn’t mean 
that kind of devil. Or is it the same 
kind? Anyway when you're between 
any kind of devil and the deep blue 
sea, the deep blue sea sometimes looks 
very inviting. It did last night. 


MRS. ELTON: I can’t make you out. You're 
not a wicked woman—and yet what you 
did last night was wicked—wicked and 
cruel. Now supposing it had been Mr. 
Page and not you that we’d found ly- 
ing there this morning, how would you 
have felt? 


HESTER: Very, very surprised. 


MRS. ELTON: Nothing more? 


HESTER: Oh, yes. A lot more. A whole 
universe more. (With a faint smile) But 
he’s not lying there, Mrs. Elton. He’s 
playing golf. (Pause. mrs. ELTON is look- 
ing at her puzzled) And when he comes 
back from golf, he must know nothing 
of what happened last night. Do you 
understand, Mrs. Elton? Nothing. 


MRS, ELTON: If that’s the way you want 
it. 

HESTER: That’s the way I want it. 
(Pause.) 
MRS. ELTON: It’s not money, is it, dear? 
HESTER: No. It’s not money. 

MRS. ELTON: Because if it is, I was going 


to say—about this flat— 
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HESTER: It’s very kind of you, Mrs. 
Elton, and I’m deeply grateful. But I 
couldn’t possibly accept it. I know we 
owe you a month’s rent—but it will be 
paid, I promise you, in a day or two. As 
a matter of fact, I’ve got someone who’s 
very interested in those two pictures 
there. 


(She points to two pictures on the 
wall.) 


MRS. ELTON: (Politely) Oh, yes. Very 
clever. How much would you get for 
a thing like that? 


HESTER: Well, for the two I’m asking 
twenty-five pounds. 


MRS. ELTON: Are you, really? Well, I 
never. (After a slight pause) Excuse 
me for asking you, won’t you—but is 
Mr. Page in a job just now? 


HESTER: Not exactly. Not at the moment. 
But—he has interests in the city, you 
know. 


MRS. ELTON: (Who has evidently heard 
this one before) Oh, yes? Well, per- 
haps he’ll get himself something steady 
soon. It shouldn’t be too hard these 
days— 


(COLLYER, a forceful-looking figure in 
the middle forties, dressed in short 
morning coat and striped 
stands on the threshold.) 


trousers, 


COLLYER: Mrs. Page? 


MRS. ELTON: I’m sorry, sir— (COLLYER 
and HESTER stare at each other without 
speaking) Mrs. Page is too ill to— 


HESTER: It’s all right, Mrs. Elton. Thank 
you. 


(MRS. ELTON shrugs her shoulders and 
departs. COLLYER and HESTER still stare at 
each other. HESTER’s alarm, now that she 
is finally confronted with her husband, 
seems to have dissipated.) 


coLLyer: Are you all right? 
HESTER: Yes, I’m all right. 
COLLYER: What happened? 


HESTER: How much did that boy tell you 
on the telephone? 


COLLYER: Enough to spare you any ne- 
cessity of lying to me. 


HESTER: I must be careful what I say. 
Attempted suicide is a crime, isn’t it? 


COLLYER: Yes. 
HESTER: And I’m speaking to a judge. 


COLLYER: You're speaking to your hus- 
band. 


HESTER: Shall we say a nervous crise? 


COLLYER: Nonsense. You're as sane a 
person as any in the world. 
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HESTER: Perhaps I’ve changed since I 
left you, Bill. No, I'd better not say that. 
It might give you the opportunity of 
saying “I told you so.” 


COLLYER: You misjudge me. 


HESTER: Misjudge a judge. Isn’t that 
lése-majesté? 


(There is a pause while HESTER stares 
at him.) 


COLLYER: Why didn’t you let me know 
you were in London? 


HESTER: The last time I saw you you 
told me you never wanted to hear from 
me again. 


COLLYER: The last time I saw you I didn’t 
know what I was saying. How long 
have you been back from Canada? 


HESTER: Oh, three or four months now. 
Freddy lost his job, you see—that’s to 
say, he gave it up—it wasn’t a very good 
one—and neither of us liked Ottawa 
very much. 


COLLYER: Why didn’t you answer my 
letter? 


HESTER: I never got a letter. 


COLLYER: Oh, didn’t you? I addressed it 
to the aircraft firm in Ottawa, and put 
“please forward”— 


HESTER: Oh. We left rather hurriedly, 
you see. And I— forgot to leave a for- 
warding address. What did you say in 
the letter, Bill? 


COLLYER: Just that you could have your 
divorce if you still wanted it. 


HESTER: Oh! 


COLLYER: Not getting a reply, I’m afraid 
I've taken no steps— 


HESTER: No. That was generous of you, 
Bill. Still I should have thought what 
you said before about the scandal would 
be even more operative now that you're 
a judge. 


COLLYER: What I said before was exag- 
gerated. I wanted to put every difficulty 
in your way that I possibly could. 


HESTER: Sit down, Bill, now you're here. 
It’s nice to see you again. Have a cig- 
arette? 


COLLYER: (Ignoring the proffered pack- 
et) No, thank you. (He lights hers) Has 
he deserted you? 


HESTER: He’s playing golf at Sunning- 
dale. He plays there a lot, these days 
I wonder you haven’t run into him. 


COLLYER: I haven’t been to Sunningdale 
since—I felt too strongly. 


Hester: After all this time? Still, I sup- 


pose ten months isn’t very long. I keep 
thinking it’s so much longer. 


COLLYER: Has it seemed so much longer? 


HESTER: 
lifetime. 


(Quietly) Yes, Bill. Almost a 


(Pause.) 

COLLYER: Is he being unfaithful to you? 
HESTER: No. 

COLLYER: He still loves you? 


HESTER: (After a slight pause) As much 
as he did ten months ago. 


cCOLLYER: And you still love him? 
HESTER: Yes, Bill. I still love him. 
COLLYER: Is it money? 

HESTER: No. It isn’t money. 
COLLYER: He’s still got a job? 


HESTER: Not as a test pilot. He gave 


that up some time ago. He’s—he’s work- 
ing in the city now, you know. 


COLLYER: In a job in which they allow 
him to play golf on Mondays? 


HESTER: Well, it’s a sort of free-lance 
job, you see. 


COLLYER: Yes. I see. What salary— 


HESTER: You're on the wrong track, Bill. 
All right. We do owe a month’s rent, 
but money had nothing to do with it. 


COLLYER: What was it then? 


HESTER: Bill, I’m not in the witness box 
and you'll never get me to confess that 
I had any reason for trying to kill my- 
self last night. 


COLLYER: But you did try to kill your- 
self? 


HESTER: While the balance of my mind 
was temporarily disturbed. Isn’t that 
the legal phrase? 


coLLYER: What was it that disturbed the 
balance of your mind? 


HESTER: Oh dear, oh dear, I don’t know. 
A great tidal wave of illogical emotions. 


COLLYER: Can’t you give a name to those 
emotions? 


HESTER: Yes, I suppose so. Anger, hatred 
and shame, in about equal parts, I think. 


COLLYER: Anger—at Page? 
HESTER: Yes 
COLLYER: And hatred? 


HESTER: Of myself, of course: (Pause) 
Shame at being alive. 


COLLYER: I see. 





HESTER: Do you? 
COLLYER: No, I suppose I don’t. Can I do 
anything to help? 


HESTER: No, Bill. Nobody can. 


COLLYER: Well, at least I've found you 


again. 
HESTER: Were you looking so very hard? 


cCOLLyER: No. You see, rather foolishly 
I thought my indifference would hurt 
your vanity. (HESTER only smiles in 
reply) You must understand that I’m 
very inexperienced in matters of this 


kind. 


HESTER: (Gently) So am I, Bill. Almost 


as inexperienced as yourself. 


(She touches his arm sympathetically 


He takes hold of a wrist watch she is 
wearing.) 


COLLYER: I’m glad you still wear it 


HESTER: What? (Remembering with an 
effort) Oh yes, of course. An anniver- 


sary present, wasn’t it? 
COLLYER: Our seventh 


HESTER: (Awkwardly) It was a good 
that night. (COLLYER 
nods) All our nicest friends were there 
I read Sibyl’s new book. I didn’t think 
it was as good as her last. Tell me, is 
David very pompous now he’s Solicitor- 
General? 


party we gave 


COLLYER: No. Not very 


HESTER 
(COLLYER 


Is Alice still as gay as ever? 

nods) Oh nostalgia is 
dangerous. I made a speech that night, 
didn’t I? 


dear, 


coLttyer: Yes. Old Lord Marsden 


wildly impressed 


was 


HESTER: That’s what comes of being a 
professor’s daughter. I could always im- 
press your erudite friends when put to 
it. I only wish I were as good 
Freddy’s. 


with 


COLLYER: Aren't you? 


HESTER: Oh, no. On pub crawls I’m a 
terrible fish out of water 


COLLYER: Pub crawls? 


HESTER: You needn’t look so shocked, 
Bill. There’s nothing in this world more 
respectable than pub crawls. More re- 


spectable or more unspeakably dreary. 
( Pause.) 
COLLYER: Hester—why? 
HESTER: Why? 


coLLyeEr: It doesn’t matter. The question 
I was going to ask you is too big to put 
into a single sentence 
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HEsTER: (Slowly) Perhaps the answer 
could be put into a single word. 


COLLYER: We might disagree on the 
choice of that word. 


HESTER: I don’t expect so. There are 
polite words and impolite words. They 
all add up to the same emotion. (Point- 
ing to a picture) That top one is my 
latest painting. 


COLLYER: Very nice. What were you 
angry with Page about? 

HESTER: Oh, lots of things. Always the 
same things. 

COLLYER: What? 

HESTER: That word we were talking 


about just now. Shall we call it love? 
It saves a lot of trouble. 


coLLyerR: You said just now his feelings 
for you hadn’t changed. 


HESTER: They haven't, Bill. They 
couldn’t, you see. Zero minus zero is 
still zero. 


(Pause.) 


COLLYER: How long have you known 
this? 


HESTER: 
ginning. 


I've known it—from the be- 


COLLYER: But you told me— 


HESTER: I don’t know what I told you, 
Bill. If I lied, I’m sorry. You must 
blame my strict and conventional up- 
bringing. You see I was brought up to 
think that in a case of this kind it’s 
more proper for it to be the man who 
does the loving. 


(Pause.) 


COLLYER: But how, in the name of rea- 
son, could you have gone on loving a 
man who, by your own confession, can 
give you nothing in return? 


HESTER: Oh, but he can give me some- 
thing in return, and even does, from 
time to time. 


MILLER: I told you to stay in bed. (Margaret Sullavan, 
Herbert Berghof, Alan Webb) 











COLLYER: What? 
HESTER: Himself. 
COLLYER: (Stares at her) Perhaps you’re 


right, Hester. Perhaps there is no one 
who can help you. 


HESTER: (Mockingly) Except myself, you 
were going to say. 


COLLYER: Yes, I was. 


HESTER: I thought you were. I think 
that’s rather good, don’t you? 


COLLYER: Yes, is it for sale? 


HESTER: Oh yes, I suppose so—if anyone 
will buy it. 


COLLYER: I'll buy it. 


HESTER: (With a hint of anger) No, you 
won't. 


COLLYER: Why not? 


HESTER: Because I don’t want you to— 
that’s why. 


COLLYER: Hester—don’t be childish. I 
like that picture and I’m prepared— 


HESTER: Leave the subject, do you mind? 
I wanted your opinion, not your money 
—(There is a ring on the doorbell. 
Calling) Who is that? 


MILLER: (Off-stage) Miller. 


HESTER: (To COLLYER) This is the man 
who looked after me this morning. I'd 
better let him in. 


COLLYER nods. HESTER opens the door. 
MILLER comes in, now dressed, but un- 
tidily.) 


MILLER: I told you to stay in bed. 


HESTER: Thanks to your ministrations, 
Mr. Miller I feel perfectly all right 
now. This is Sir William Collyer—Mr. 
Miller. 


(The men nod to each other.) 


MILLER: (Turning to HESTER) Come down 
to the light and let me have a look. (He 
examines her eyes) Tongue. (HESTER 
extends her tongue. MILLER feels her 
pulse)» Yes. You have a strong consti- 
tution. (With a slight smile) You should 
live to a ripe old age. 


HESTER: (Matching his irony) Barring 
accidents, of course. 


MILLER: Barring accidents, of course. 
I left a bottle in your bedroom. May I 
get it? 


(He turns to go. COLLYER stops him.) 
HESTER: Please. 


cottyer: Mr. Miller. I’m very grateful 
to you for all you did for my—for Mrs. 
Page— 
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MILLER: You needn’t be, Sir William. I 
did very little for—Mrs. Page. 


COLLYER: (Bristling a little) I take it, 
Mr. Miller, that you’re not a qualified 


practitioner? 
MILLER: You take it quite correctly. 


COLLYER: I only ask because a qualified 
doctor, in a case of this rather Ccelicate 
kind, is strictly bound by a certain code. 


MILLER: Yes, I’ve heard of it. It’s much 
the same as the English schoolboy’s 
code, isn’t it? No sneaking. 


COLLYER: (Heavily) I congratulate you 
on your knowledge of our idioms, Mr 


Miller. 


MILLER: I’ve spoken no other language 
since 1938, except for a year in an in- 
ternment camp. Don’t worry, Sir Wil- 
liam. Or you, Mrs. Page. I won’t sneak. 


(He goes into the bedroom.) 


COLLYER: I don’t think I like the look of 
him. I’m worried. 


HESTER: He looks too much like a black- 
mailer to be one. 


coLLyer: I don’t share your confidence. 
Damn it! We ought at least to have 
offered him a fee— 


HESTER: He wouldn't acept it. You'd in- 
sult him— 


COLLYER: I wonder. It’s a fair test. (mmL- 
LER emerges from the bedroom with a 
bottle in his hand) Mr. Miller, if you 
were a qualified practioner there is one 
other thing you would do. (MILLER looks 
at COLLYER inquiringly. MILLER gives no 
sign of having understood. COLLYER takes 
out his wallet and pulls out a five- 
pound note, which he politely extends 
to MILLER) Five pounds! 


MILLER (After a pause, with a faint 
smile) Thank you. I'll send you a re- 
ceipt. 


(He takes the note and goes out. coLL- 
YER makes an expressive gesture at 
HESTER.) 


HESTER: You win. 


COLLYER: The study of human nature is, 
after all, my profession. If you have 
any trouble from him, please get in 
touch with me at once. 


HESTER: (Wearily) Yes, Bill. 


COLLYER: (He looks at his watch) I must 
go. I have to be in court in fifteen min- 
utes. 


HESTER: Did you bring the car? 
COLLYER: Yes. 


HESTER: Still the Austin? 





COLLYER: No. A new one. Or rather an 
older one—but a Rolls 


HESTER: Oh. I must have a look at it. 


(She goes to the window and peers 
through. She darts back immediately) 


Oh, Lord! You brought Flitton 
COLLYER: Yes. 


HESTER: I wonder who he thought you 
were going to visit in this low neigh- 


borhood. You didn’t tell him? 
COLLyeR: Of course not. 
HESTER: How is he? 

COLLYER: Very well. 


HESTER: I miss him. I miss them all. 
Even Miss Wilson. I bet she’s been 
pounding that typewriter with a posi- 
tive paean of triumph since I left. 


COLLYER: There is, perhaps a certain 
added flourish to her style. (Pointing to 
the picture) You know, I do like that 
picture—very much. 


HESTER: (She joins him at the picture) 
I'll give it to you. 


(Pause.) 


COLLYER: (Quietly) What a very hand- 
some present! Thank you. Which re- 


minds me—many happy returns of yes- 


terday. 


HESTER: Thank you. (Indicating the pic- 
ture) Will you take this now, or shall 
I send it to you? 


COLLYER: (After a slight pause) May I 
call for it? 


HESTER: When? 


COLLYER: What time are you expecting 
Page? 


HESTER: Oh, not till about seven 
COLLYER: I'll come to tea 
HESTER bout five? 
COLLYER: Five-twenty. 
HESTER: Right. 
cOLLYER: Good-bye 
HESTER: Good-bye. 


COLLYER: I wish you'd try to find a way 
I could help you. 


(Pause.) 
HESTER: I will try to find a way. 


(COLLYER smiles at her and goes. HESTER, 
left alone, takes a cigarette from her 
pocket. Then, having lit it, she aoes to 
the window, concealing herself behind 
the curtains, but looking out. HESTER 
sighs. Then she goes to the sofa, lies 
down on it, her back to the door, and 
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picks up a book. After a moment she 
puts the book down on her lap and 
stares sightlessly ahead. The door opens 
and FREDDY PAGE comes in. He is in his 
late twenties or early thirties, with a 
sort of boyish good looks that do not 
indicate age. He carries a suitcase and 
The latter he de- 
with 


a bag of golf clubs 
posits in a a rattle. It is 
plain that uester has heard him come 


in, but 


corner 
she does 
the 


looks at him 


not turn her head 


During ensuing scene she never 


at all, until the 


indicated later.) 


moment 


FREDDY: Hullo, Hes; how’s tricks? 


HESTER (At window) I 
were playing golf? 


thought you 


FREDDY: We gave up the idea. It started 
to rain. 


HESTER: It’s not raining here 


FREDDY: Pouring down in Sunningdale 


HESTER: Well, you’re up to town early 
it’s not ten yet 


FREDDY: Jackie Jackson gave me a lift 
He’s got a Jaguar. Terrific job. We did 
ninety-three miles an hour down the 
Great West Road. By the way, there 
was a bloody great Rolls 
from here just as I came in 
whose it was. (He kisses the 
back of her head) Do you (He 
takes his golf shoes into the kitchen) 
You don’t suppose old Pa Elton’s lashed 
out and invested his life savings, do 
you? I wouldn’t be surprised, consider- 
ing what he makes out of us 


moving off 
Wonder 
her on 


know? 


HESTER: Did you have a good week-end? 


rreppy: Not bad. Won both my matches. 
Took five pounds off Jackie. Won a 
bottle of Scotch. Match bye—and bye- 
bye. Jackie was livid. I wanted to 
double the stakes, but he wouldn't hear 
of it. 


HESTER; You can’t blame him, can you? 
How much did you win altogether? 


FREDDY: Seven. 


HESTER: Could you let Mrs. Elton have 
some of it? 


FREDDY: I thought you were going to 


sell those pictures. Is there any coffee 
left? 


HESTER: I’m not now. 
rreppy: Why not? 

HESTER: I’ve given one away. 
(She goes into the kitchen.) 


rreppy: (Mildly) That was a bloody 
silly thing to go and do, wasn’t it? 


HESTER: Yes. I suppose it was. 
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rreppy: Oh, hell! All right. She can have 
three. I need the rest for lunch. I’m 
taking a South American to the Ritz! 
Get me, giving lunch parties at the Ritz! 


HESTER: What South American? 


FREDDY: Bloke I met at golf yesterday 
Aircraft business. I got myself given the 
old him—you know—one of 
England’s most famous test pilots, D.F.C 
and bar, DS.O., all the old ex-Spitfire 
bull. He seemed impressed 


intro to 


HESTER: So he should 


FREDDY: Funny thing about gongs, when 
you think what a lottery they were 
They don’t mean a damn thing in war 

except as a line-shoot, but in peace- 
time they’re quite useful 


HESTER: That’s what they’re for, isn’t it? 


FREDDY worth 


This bloke’s bags of 
dough, Hes. He’s got some sort of tie-up 
with Vickers over here, I think. He 
might fix something. Anyway he ought 


to be good for a touch. I say, do you 


know you haven’t looked at me once 


since I came in? 
HESTER: Haven't I, Freddy? 
FREDDY: Why’s that? 


HESTER 
like 


I can remember what you look 


FREDDY: (With a guilty look) I haven't 


done anything, have I? 


No, 
haven’t done anything 


HESTER: (Smiling) Freddy. You 


FREDDY: You're not still peeved about 
last night, are you? You see, the blokes 
wanted to play again today, and if I'd 


let em down 


HESTER: That’s all right. 

FREDDY: You were funny on the phone, 
too, I remember. There wasn’t any spe- 
back to 
( HESTER, 
still not looking at him, does not reply 
She gets up from the sofa, her back to 


him. A sudden thought strikes FREDDY 


cial reason you wanted me 


dinner last night, was there? 


HESTER: I'll give it to you. (Alan Webb, Uta Hagen) 

















Exrplosively) Oh, my God! 


embarrassed pause) 


(After an 
Many happy re- 


turns! 
HESTER: Thank you, Freddy. 
FREDDY: Blast! I remembered it on Sat- 


urday too. I was going past Barkers’ 
and I thought, it’s too late to get her 
a present now, I'll have to find a shop 
open on Sunday. Cigarettes, or some- 
thing. Had you arranged anything spe- 
cial for dinner? 


HESTER: No, nothing special. Just a steak 
and a bottle of claret. 


FREDDY: We'll have it tonight. 
HESTER: Yes. 


FREDDY: Come on now, Hes. I’ve said I’m 
sorry. I can’t say more? 


HESTER: No, Freddy. 


FREDDY: Give us a shot of those gor- 
geous blue orbs. I haven’t seen ’em for 
two whole days—(He goes to her and 
lifts her chin) This is me. Freddy Page 
Remember? 


HESTER: I remember. 


(He kisses her. Instantly she responds, 
with intensity of emotion that is almost 
ugly. After a moment he pushes her 
away and smacks her playfully.) 


FREDDY: Naughty 
Freddy. Go and get dressed. We’ll have 


to sulk with your 
a quick one at the Belvedere to cele- 
brate. 

HESTER: That will be fun. 


FREDDY: (Putting his clubs away) What 
have you been up to over the week- 
end? 


HESTER: Oh, nothing very much. I went 
to a picture. 


FREDDY: Bet you didn’t practice your 
golf. 
HESTER: I did too. For all of an hour! 


You don’t believe me, do you? (FREDDY 

his head “no”) It’s true! At the 
end, I was swinging like a pro. Well, 
a little better, anyway. When are you 


shakes 


going to take me with you? 
FREDDY: Pretty soon! 


HESTER: Are you? 


FREDDY 


Go and get dressed, you. 


HESTER: (At bedroom door) Want me to 


lunch with your South American? 


rreDDY: No, I think better not. I can 
shoot him a better line without your 
beady eyes on me. 


HESTER: They were gorgeous orbs a mo- 
ment ago. 
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FREDDY: They get beady in company. Go 
on darling. Hurry. 


HESTER: Yes. 
FREDDY: Still love me? 


HESTER: I still love you. (She goes into 
bedroom leaving the door open. She is 
taking off her dressing gown as she 
speaks and hanging it up on a hook on 
the door) Oh, darling, where are you 


going to be between five and six? 


rreDDY: Nowhere special, why? 


HESTER: Do you mind being out? I’ve 
got someone coming in I want to see 


alone. 
FREDDY: A customer? 
HESTER: Yes. 


FREDDY: All right. I'll go to that new 


club down the road. 


HESTER: (Smiling) And don’t get sozzled, 
either. Remember our dinner. 


FREDDY 
hurry. 


Shut up, you. Go on, darling, 


(She disappears, leaving the door open 
FREDDY goes to the bedroom door and 
looks in the dressing gown for cigar- 
ettes. He finds a pack and a letter in 
HESTER’S pocket. He is about to replace 
the letter when he glances at the envel- 
ope. He raises his eyebrows, and brings 
the letter into the room. He lights a 
smoke, and opens the envelope, then 


begins to read.) 


HESTER: (Off-stage) Oh, darling, don’t 


forget your coffee. 


FREDDY: (As he sits) What? Ahh, no 
I won't forget. 


He continues to read as 


The curtain falls 


ACT TWO 


SCENE: 
o'clock in the 


The same. It is now about five 
afternoon. FREDDY is 
sprawling in the attitude in which we 
have already seen him in one armchair, 
while his friend, JACKIE JACKSON, re- 
clines in another. There is a bottle of 
whisky on the table, and a siphon, and 


both men are holding glasses. 






FREDDY: (In an injured tone) But it’s 
too bloody silly, old boy 
I forgot her birthday (Jackie makes a 
FREDDY morosely 
whisky) My 
God, if all the men who forget their 


just because 
sympathetic sound 
takes another gulp of 


wives’ birthdays were to come and find 
suicide notes waiting for them, the line 
of widowers would stretch from here 
to—to John o’ Groats. 





JACKIE: Further, old boy 
FREDDY: You can’t go further 


JACKIE: Well, 


Groats and back 


John o’ 


from here to 
and ending up at the 


Folies Bergere. 


FREDDY: (Angrily) Shut up, Jackie. I 
asked you round for help and advice 
and not to let loose a flood of corny 


wisecracks. 


JACKIE: Sorry, Freddy, only the 


you tell it, it sounds so idiotic. Are you 


way 


sure it wasn’t a joke, just to scare you? 


FREDDY: I’ve told you it wasn’t. (FREDDY 
is taking Jackie's glass 
hand for 
ment) I got the whole story out of old 
Ma Elton. She definitely 


herself and 


has risen and 


from his willing replenish- 
tried to gas 
would have succeeded if 
there’d been a shilling in the blasted 


meter 


(He has replenished both glasses gen- 


erously.) 


couldn't 
(Taking 
glass from Freppy) Oh, thanks. Cheers 


Well, that shows she 
have been too serious about it 


JACKIE: 


FREDDY: Where's your imagination? If 
you're in a state of mind where you're 
going to try and bump yourself off, you 


don’t think about things like meters 


JACKIE: (Judiciously) Well, I would 


FREDDY: That from the man who once 
wrote off three Spitfires by forgetting 


to put his ruddy wheels down 


JACKIE: That was different. I wasn’t try- 
ing to bump myself off 


FREDDY: You gave a fairly good imita- 
tion of it 


JACKIE: (Bridling) At the Court of In- 
quiry it was definitely established 


FREDDY: Oh, shut up, Jackie. We're talk- 
ing of something a good deal more im- 
portant— 


Jackie: Well, you started it. All I said 
was—about the meter 


FREDDY: I know what you said about the 
meter. But you’re wrong. I've been into 
the whole thing, and you can take it 
from me that she did definitely try, last 
night, to kill herself. 


Jackie: And all because you forgot her 
birthday? But that’s the sort of boner 
I’m always pulling on my Liz. 


FREDDY: I know, old boy 
knocked me ruddy flat 


I tell you, it 


JACKIE: I can imagine. 


FREDDY: 
women the end! 


(Explosively) My God, aren’t 








sackie: (Nodding sympathetically) 
Where is she now? 


FREDDY: Out looking for me, I shouldn't 
wonder 


(He collects sackte’s glass again.) 
Jackie: No, thanks. 


(rrEDDY replenishes his glass as he 


speaks.) 


rreppy: She was having her bath. After 
I'd read that letter I ran downstairs to 
Ma Elton and after that I just took a 
powder. I had to have a drink quick, 
and anyway I was damned if I was go- 
ing in to Hes and fall on my knees and 
say, my darling I have grievously sinned 
in forgetting your birthday; if I promise 
you I'll never do it again, will you 
promise me you'll never gas yourself 
again. I mean the whole thing’s too 
bloody idiotic— 


sacxie: There must be something else. 


FREDDY: There isn’t anything else. 


sackie: (Tentatively) Another girl? 


FREDDY: There never has been. 
Jackie: Had a lot of rows lately? 


rreppy: No. As a matter of fact, these 
last few months I’ve been thinking 
we've been getting on better than be- 
fore. 


yackiE: (Evidently remembering Liz) 
There must have been some rows. 


FREDDY: Very minor ones. Nothing like 
the real flamers we had when we first 
started. 


Jackie: What were they about? 


FREDDY: (Uncomfortably) Usual things. 
(Jackie waits for him to continue) 
Damn it, Jackie, you know me. I can't 
be a ruddy Romeo all the time. 


yackre: Who can? 


rreppy: According to her, the whole 
damn human race—male part of it, 
anyway. 


sackie: What does she know about it? 


rreppy: Not a damn thing. A professor’s 
daughter, living in Oxford, marries the 
first man who asks her and falls in love 
with the first man who gives her an 
eye. (After a slight pause) Hell, it’s not 
that I'm not in love with her too; of 
course I am. Always have been and 
always will, I guess. But—well—moder- 
ation in all things—that’s always been 
my motto. (At the table) Have an- 


other. (Pouring himself one) I've got: 


nothing on my conscience in that re- 
spect. I never gave myself that sort of 
a build-up with her. She knew what 
she was taking on. 


to 


JackiE: You don’t think it’s the mar- 
riage question that’s upset her? 


FREDDY: No. I’m the one that gets upset 
by that—not her. Personally, I can’t 
wait for that divorce. All this hole-in- 
the-corner stuff gets me down. 


Jackie: Well, don’t you think it might 
be getting her down, too? 


rrepDy: She jumped that fence a year 
ago. I was one that wanted to wait. 
She didn’t. That was the first of our 
flamers. (He moodily sips his drink, 
lost in thought) My God, it’s so damned 
unfair. Supposing she’d pulled it off 
last night, do you realize what every- 
one would have said? That I'd bust up 
a happy marriage, and then driven Hes 
to suicide. I'd have been looked on as 
a ruddy murderer. Did she think of 
that, I wonder? Who the hell would 
have believed what I’ve just told you 
now? 


Jackie: (With unconscious irony) Any- 
one who knows you. 


FREDDY: Yes, but this would have been 
front-page stuff. All over the ruddy 
Daily Mirrors of the world. Think of 
that. And this read out in court. (He 
flourishes the letter) My God, I'd have 
been lucky to have got out without be- 
ing lynched. The coroner would cer- 
tainly have added a rider— 


JACKIE: Rider? Oh, is that that thing 
where they say “In our opinion, Mr. 
Whozit is a pretty prize stinker”? 


FREDDY: I was thinking at lunch today 
at the Ritz—i’d never have been able 
to go into a restaurant again, without 
people nudging and pointing— 


Jackie: Oh, by the way, how did that 
go off—your lunch with Lopez? 


FREDDY: (Savagely) Do you mind not 
changing the subject? If I’m boring 
you with this story, just say so and 
we'll have a cozy little chat about the 
weather. 


JACKIE: I’m sorry. Only wanted to know 
if he’d offered you anything, that’s all. 
Go on about Hes, then. 


FREDDY: (Muttering) Hell. This is really 
getting me down. Sorry, Jackie. Didn’t 
mean to bite your head off. 


Jackie: That's all right. 


FREDDY: Lopez? Yes, he offered me a 
job, all right. 


Jackie: Good show. 
FREDDY: Test pilot in South America. 


Jackie: Oh, Lord: I don’t suppose you 
want to go to South America. 


FREDDY: I don’t want to go anywhere— 
as a test pilot 


JacKIE: They say you were the tops. 


FREDDY: | was—a year ago. Since then— 
things have changed a bit. (He points 
to his glass) This stuff isn’t exactly 
what the doctor ordered, for nerve or 
judgment. Besides, I'm too ruddy old 
You're finished in that racket at twenty- 
five. I wouldn’t last a week. I want 
something chairborne—not airborne— 
I've had flying for life. (He rises to get 
another drink) Want one? 

Jackie: No, thinks. Do you think you 
ought to? 


FREDDY: I know I ought to. Why? Am 
I drunk? 


Jackie: No. It’s only that I gather 
you've been at it most of the morning. 


rreppY: And I shall be at is most of the 
evening too. I shall be at it until I’ve 
forgotten that this (He indicates the 
letter) ever existed. 


(He gets himself a drink and slumps 
back into his chair. In speech and in 
manner he is not drunk, but from now 
on he is beginning to show some of the 
wildness and excitability of the habitual 
drinker who has had about his com- 
plement.) 


Jackie: (Pointing to the letter in FRED- 
py’s hand) Doesn’t that give you any 
more clues? 


FREDDY: Read it and see. 
JACKIE: No. I don’t think so. 
FREDDY: Squeamish, aren’t you? 


sackiE: Well— a thing like that—it’s 
a bit—private, isn’t it? 


FREDDY: Bloody private, it would have 
been read out in court, by the coroner, 
wouldn't it? 


Jackie: There is that, I suppose. 


FREDDY: There is that, you suppose. All 
right. I’m the coroner. You’re the pub- 
lic. Now listen: (Reading) “My darling 
—a moment ago, before I took the as- 
pirin, I knew exactly what I wanted to 
say to you. I have run through this 
letter in my mind so very often and it 
has always been most eloquent and 
noble and composed. Now—those mov- 
ing, pretty words just don’t seem to be 
there. I think it’s because, this time, 
I know I really am going to die—” 


JACKIE: Look, old boy, don’t go on. 
Knowing Hes as I do, I'd really rather 
not hear the rest— 


FREDDY: You're damn well going to hear 
the rest. I've got to read this to some- 
one. 
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Jackie: Still it’s addressed to you and 
no one else. 


FREDDY: No one else—except, of course, 
the readers of all the Sunday papers. 
Now, listen, blast you. (Reading) “I 
know that, in the morning, when you 
read this letter, any feelings you ever 
had for me, and you had some, will be 
driven out of your heart for ever. Poor 
Freddy—poor darling Freddy. I’m so 
sorry.” Sorry? All right. Here’s your 
clue. “You'll want to know why, and 
I'd so much like to make you under- 
stand, because if you understood you 
might forgive. But to understand what 
I'm doing now, you must feel even a 
small part of what I’m feeling now, and 
that I know you can never do. Just 
accept that it isn’t your fault—it really 
isn’t, Freddy—believe that. You can’t 
help being as you are—I can’t help be- 
ing as I am. The fault lies with which- 
ever of the gods had himself a good 
laugh up above by arranging for the 
two of us to meet—(HESTER comes in 
quietly. JACKIE sees her and signals to 
FREDDY who does not notice) Forgive 
my bad writing. I think perhaps the 
drug is beginning—” 


HESTER: (In a cool voice) Hullo, Jackie 


JACKIE: Hullo! 


HESTER: How are you? 


JACKIE: Very well, thanks, Hes. 


HESTER: Where have you two been all 


afternoon? 


sacKkre: (Acutely embarrassed) I 
haven’t been with Freddy. I was at 
home, and he called me. Asked me over 
for a chat— 


HESTER: I see. (To FREDDY) Where were 


you, Freddy? 

rrepDy: A lot of places. 

HESTER: I’ve been to most of them. 
FREDDY: I thought you might. 
HESTER: Can I have that letter? 
FREDDY: Why? 
HESTER: It belongs to me. 


FREDDY: There might be two views about 
that. It’s got my name on the envelope. 
HESTER: An undelivered letter belongs, 
I should say, to the sender. Please? 


(HESTER stands with her hand out, fac- 
ing FREDDY. He gives her the letter. She 
tears it up methodicelly and throws the 
pieces into the wastebasket. Then she 


takes the bottle of whisky and goes 
over to a cupboard.) 


FREDDY: What are you doing? 
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HESTER: Tidying up. 
FREDDY: That’s my bottle. I won it 


(He takes it away from her and puts 
it back on the table.) 


HEsTER: (Lightly to Jackie) Did you 


have a good game yesterday, Jackie? 
Jackie: Yes, thanks. 


HESTER: I hear Freddy beat you. He 
must be getting rather good. 


gyackiE: Off that handicap, he is. It’s 
a crying scandal. Look, Hes—lI really 
think—I ought to be dashing along. 


HESTER: No, don’t go, please. Freddy’ll 
be going out in a minute or two and 
I expect he’d like you to go with him 
(To rreppy) Darling, you hadn't for- 
gotten about being out at five, had you? 


FREDDY: Yes. I had. What’s the time 
now? 


HESTER: Getting on. 


(She goes to the two pictures she has 
given to her husband, and takes them 
down from the walls.) 


FREDDY: And of course you don’t want 
your respectable art-lover to see me in 
my present state. 


HESTER: I don’t know anything about 
your present state, Freddy. I told you 
this morning I wanted you to be out 


FREDDY: (Pointing to the pictures which 


she is now holding) I thought you’d 
given that away. 


HESTER: I have. I’m going to wrap it up 


FREDDY: Then what are you going to 
sell this bloke? 


HESTER: (At door, with a bright smile) 


Whatever he wants to buy. 


(She goes out with the picture, into 
bedroom.) 


FREDDY: (Derisively, at the closed door) 
Ha! Ha! 


Jackie: (Concerned) Look, Freddy old 
boy, I do think you ought to go and 
talk to her. I'll disappear— 


FREDDY: I’ve got time enough to talk to 
her. I've got a whole blasted lifetime 
to talk to her. You stay. 


(He pours himself a drink.) 


JACKIE: Well, go easy on the Scotch, 
old boy. 


FREDDY: I’ve told you. I need it. 


gackte: Look, Freddy, old boy, I don’t 
want to be rude, but you don’t think 
perhaps, you might be dramatizing this 
thing a bit too much? 


FREDDY: Dramatizing? She’s the one 
that’s dramatizing. That cool, calm, col- 
lected act just now—you saw it. That’s 
dramatizing—she enjoys that. I'm just 
a poor bloke who’s having a couple of 
drinks because he’s feeling ruddy mis- 
erable — 


JACKIE: I don’t expect she can be feeling 
exactly happy herself—whatever you 
say about her act just now. 


FREDDY: I suppose if she were Liz and 
you were in my place, you’d smother 
her with tender embraces 


sacktE: I think I'd talk to her about it 
I'd ask her what the trouble was, and 
what I could do to put it right 


rrEDDY: What the hell’s the use of that? 
You heard that letter. Poor Freddy 
You can’t help being as you are. She's 
put her finger on it, all right. What am I 
supposed to do to put that little trouble 
right? Pretend to be something differ- 


ent? That’d be a lot of help, wouldn’t 
it? 


sackiE: A few white lies 


FREDDY: Oh, don’t be such a clot—a few 


white lies—damn it, man, talk sense. Do 
you think she’s as easily fooled as that? 


You seem to see this as a sort of prob- 


lem that that woman deals with in her 
advice column in the Daily Whatsit 
a little domestic tiff that can be put 
right with a few kind words and a lov- 
ing peck. Hes tried to kill herself last 
night. 


JACKIE: (Murmuring sadly) I’m sorry, 
old boy. Perhaps I’m a bit out of my 
depth. 


FREDDY: Out of your depth? I should 
bloody well think you are. I’m out of 
my depth too, and it’s a sensation I 
don’t care for. My God, how I hate get- 
ting tangled up in other people’s emo- 
tions. It’s the one thing I've tried to 
avoid all my life, and yet it always 
seems to be happening to me. Always 
(After a pause) You remember Dot 
during the war? I brought her down to 
the Squadron a couple of times. 


JACKIE: Oh, yes. I liked her a lot. A 
load of fun— 


rreDDY: A load of fun, until she started 
messing about with my service re- 
volver. 


JACKIE: She didn’t 


FREDDY: No. She didn’t hurt herself or 
me or anyone else. Stiil you can imag- 
ine the fun got a bit sour after that 
And then there was—(He stops) It 
doesn’t matter. Too many emotions. Far 
too ruddy many. I loathe ’em. 


syackiE: A sort of homme fatal, eh? 
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FREDDY: (Quietly) It’s not so funny, you 
know, Jackie. It’s not so funny. Hes 
says I’ve got no feelings and perhaps 
she’s right, but anyway I’ve got some- 
thing inside that can get hurt—the way 
it’s hurt now. I don’t enjoy causing 
other people misery. I’m not a ruddy 
sadist. My sort never gets a hearing 
We're called a lot of rude names, and 
nobody ever thinks we have a case. 
But look at it this way. Take two peo- 
ple “A” and “B.” “A” loves “B”—‘“B” 
doesn’t love “A,” or at least not in the 
same way. He wants to, but he just 
can’t. It’s not his nature. Now “B” hasn't 
asked to be loved. He may be a per- 
fectly ordinary bloke, kind, well mean- 
ing, good friend, perhaps even a good 
husband if he’s allowed to be. But he’s 
not allowed to be—that’s my point. De- 
mands are made on him which he just 
can’t fulfill. If he tries, he’s cheating, 
and cheating doesn’t help anyone. Now 
if he’s honest and doesn’t try—well, 
then he’s called a skunk and a heartless 
cad, and juries bring in ruddy riders 
I mean—where the hell are you? (He 
finishes his drink) Come on. Let’s get 
weaving. 


(There is a ring at the door. FREDDY 
goes to open it. MILLER is outside.) 


MILLER: Excuse me. Is Mrs. Page in? 


FreDDY: No, not at the moment. You're 
Mr. Miller, aren’t you? 


MILLER: Yes. You are Mr. Page? 


FREDDY: That’s right. Come on in. I want 
to talk to you. 


MILLER: Thank you. 


FREDDY: You looked after my wife this 
morning, didn’t you? 


MILLER: Yes. I looked after Mrs. Page 


FREDDY: (Introducing) This is Jackie 
Jackson. Mr. Miller. (The two men nod 
to each other. To MILLER) Have a drink? 


MILLER: Thank you. 


Freppy: I’d like to know how much she 
said to you. Mrs. Elton says you were 
with her alone. Oh! you needn’t worry 
about him. He knows all about it. 


MILLER: She said nothing. 

rreDDY: Nothing about why she did it? 
MILLER: Nothing. 

(FREDDY hands him a drink.) 

rreDDY: Do you know why she did it? 
MILLER: No. 

FREDDY: Shall I tell you? 

JACKIE: (Interposing) No, Freddy— 
rreppy: She did it because I'd forgotten 


her birthday. 
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MILLER: Yes. 
FREDDY: You don’t look surprised. 


MILLER: I’m not. I assumed it was some- 
thing of the kind. 


rreppyY: Something so trivial? 


MILLER: Nothing can be called trivial 
that induces an operative desire to die. 


FREDDY: But forgetting a birthday 
MILLER: Yes. That is trivial. 


rreppy: A joker—this bloke. All right. 
What’s the real reason, then? What’s 
behind this triviality? 


MILLER: I don’t think you need me to 
tell you that. 


rreppYy: I'd like to hear it, anyway. 
MILLER: Yourself, I should suppose. 


FREDDY: Which just about makes me a 
ruddy murderer. 


MILLER: 
murderer. 


(Politely) A ruddy 


near- 


JACKIE: Look, I don’t 
think you ought to say a thing like 


(Interposing) 


rreppy: Shut up, Jackie. 
JACKIE: But he doesn’t know the facts 


FREDDY: The facts? What the hell do the 
facts matter? It’s what’s behind the 
facts that matters, isn’t that so, Mr. 
Miller? 


MILLER: Yes. 


rreppy: And what's behind the facts is 
me. 


MILLER: I imagine so. 


FREDDY: Little murdering me. (MILLER 
nods) All right, what would you do 
about it if you were me? 


MILLER: That’s a stupid question. Nature 
has not endowed me with the capacity 
for inspiring suicidal love. 


rreDDy: Aren’t you lucky? 
MILLER: Yes, I suppose I am. 


FREDDY: And what about a poor bloke 


who has this capacity for inspiring sui- 
cidal love—what does he do about it? 


MILLER: Refuse to love at all, I'd say. 


(There is a pause. FREDDY turns to the 
bottle of whisky.) 


FREDDY: Have another drink. 


MILLER: Thank you. 


FrreDDY: My God, we've had this bottle. 
(He is pouring the last few drops into 
MILLER’s glass) What you've just said 
is a load of tripe. 


MILLER: Very possibly. As this gentle- 
man has already pointed out, I know 
nothing of the facts. 


FREDDY: One of the facts is that this 
character has no intention, at this stage 
in his life, of turning himself into a 
bloody hermit. 


MILLER: No. I imagine he hasn’t. 


FREDDY: You're damn right, he hasn’t 
old boy. Look, let’s continue this argu- 
ment down the road. The new club 
opens at four. 


JACKIE: I really think I ought to get 
back, Freddy. Liz’ll be wondering 


FREDDY: (Jronically) Liz’ll be wonder- 
ing. (Waving at Jackie) Portrait of a 
happily married man, Mr. Miller. A 
man who can be fairly certain of com- 
ing home and not finding his loving 
wife lying in front of a gas fire 


(HESTER opens bedroom door and comes 
in.) 


HESTER: Oh, hullo! 


(HESTER comes in, the pictures now 
neatly wrapped and tied. She puts them 
away in a corner, without speaking.) 


MILLER: Good afternoon. 
JACKIE: Just on my way, Hes. 
HESTER: Must you go? 


JACKIE: I must, I’m afraid. You’re turn- 
ing us out of the flat anyway, aren’t 
you? 


HESTER: (Pleadingly) Yes. But I hoped 
you'd keep Freddy company. 


JACKIE: I’m afraid I can’t, Hes. I've got 
people coming in. 


FREDDY: Bad luck, darling. No nurse for 
poor little Freddy-weddy—Unless, of 
course, Mr. Miller here would like to 
volunteer for the job. 


MILLER: I’m afraid I have some work to 
do. 


FREDDY: What sort of work? Curing 
other people’s love problems? 


MILLER: No. Sending out the latest prices 
for the St. Leger. 


FREDDY: You a bookie? 
MILLER: Yes. 


FREDDY: Good, Lord, I'd never have 
thought so. What price Makeshift? 
MILLER: A hundred to seven. 

FREDDY: I'll have fifty to three-ten. 
That’s to say if you'll accept me as a 


client— 


(MILLER takes out a notebook and makes 
a note.) 
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MILLER: I'll submit your name to my 
proprietor. 


FRFDDY: That’s not you? 


MILLER: Oh no. I’m only one of his many 
assistants 


Jackie: (At the door) Well, cheerio, 
Freddy. (To MILLER) Good-bye. 


HESTER: Give my love to Liz. 


FREDDY: You'd better not give her my 
love, Jackie. From all accounts it’s 
pretty lethal. 

JACKIE: Good-bye 


HESTER: (To JACKIE) Good-bye. 


(JACKIE goes. HESTER waits at the door 
for rreppy. On his way there he stops 
at the table, picks up the bottle and 
deposits it in the wastepaper basket.) 


FREDDY: Just tidying up. 
(He walks on to the door.) 


HESTER: (Trying to conceal her anriety) 
Freddy, I don’t know that you should 
go out, you know. 


FREDDY: I thought you wanted me out. 
Your customer 


HESTER: Well, Mrs. Elton can give him 
a message. He can come back some 
other time. Why don’t you go and have 
a good lie down? 


rrepDy: No. I'm a good boy. When I’m 
told to go—I go. (He fumbles in his 
pockets. To MILLER) Can you lend me 
a shilling? (MILLER produces a shilling 
and gives it to him. rreppy throws it on 
the table by the door) Just in case I’m 
late for dinner. 


(He goes out. Though drunk, his legs 
are, and have been through the pre- 
vious scene, supporting him fairly 
steadily.) 


HESTER: (Urgently) Do you know 
where he’s going? 


MILLER: To the new club down the 
road. 


HESTER: Are you really working, or was 
that an excuse? 


MILLER: I’m really working. 
HESTER: Oh. 
(She moves anxiously to the window.) 


MILLER: He'll be happier by himself 
than with me, you know. 


HESTER: Why do you say that? 


MILLER: Because I seem to have become 


fhe embodiment of his conscience. 
a 


HESTER: (Bitterly) His conscience? You 
seem to have found something in him 
that I’ve missed. 
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MILLER: They say the eyes of love are 
blind 


HESTER: They say that about the loved 
one’s failings—not about his virtues 
And my eyes aren't blind. They can 
see, quite well. 


MILLER: Too well. (HESTER looks at him) 
To love with one’s eyes open sometimes 
makes life very difficult. 


HESTER: Even—unbearable. 

MILLER: No. I said very difficult. 
HESTER: I don’t like him being alone 
MILLER: Very well, I shall volunteer 


HESTER: Thank you very much, Mr 
Miller, 'm very grateful. 


MILLER: There’s no need. He has a can- 
vas in his hand) Did you paint this? 


HESTER: Yes. 


MILLER: I only ask because it doesn’t 
seem to be at all in the style of the 
others. 


HESTER: Oh, well, I did that when I was 
seventeen. 


MILLER: Indeed. (He examines it) In- 
teresting. Did you go to art school? 


HESTER: No. 


MILLER: A pity. There is a delicacy and 
freshness about this which is very strik- 
ing. 


HESTER: Hurry to Freddy, please, Mr 
Miller. I’m very anxious. (There is a 
ring at the door. HESTER goes to it and 
opens it. COLLYER is on the threshold 
He comes in) You're early. 


COLLYER: I know. I came straight from 
court. 


(COLLYER frowns and slightly and indi- 
cates MILLER. HESTER stops.) 


MILLER: I’m going, Sir William. I have 
an errand to perform for—Mrs. Page. 
Oh, by the way—(He takes an envelope 
from his pocket and hands it to coLL- 
YER) I was just about to put this in 
the mail. 


(He goes.) 


HESTER: I ought to have asked you to 
phone me. Freddy came back unex- 
pectedly and he’s only just gone out 
What’s that? Your receipt? 


(COLLYER opens the envelope and takes 
out a five-pound note.) 


COLLYER: I imagine so. This is a piece 
of insolence. He’s written on the back 
of my five pounds: “For quasi-profes- 
sional services, received with thanks 
K. Miller.” (HEesTER smiles as COLLYER 
puts the note back in his case) Yes 


I suppose the laugh is on me. What was 


the errand he was going to perform? 


HESTER: It doesn’t matter. I promised 
you tea, didn’t I? 


COLLYER: Don’t bother about tea. Mo- 
ments are precious. I don’t want you 
to waste them over a kettle in the 
kitchen. It’s all right for me to stay for 
a few minutes, isn’t it? 


HESTER: Yes, Bill, I think so 
COLLYER: I saw Page just now 
HESTER: Oh! Did he see you? 


COLLYER: No. I was in the car, just turn- 
ing into this street. I put a newspaper 
up. He couldn't possibly have seen me 


Besides, he was quite obviously drunk 
HESTER: Oh? What makes you think 
that? 

COLLYER: His passage down the street 
was rather erratic. 


HESTER: (Brightly) I don’t think it could 
have been Freddy you saw, Bill. He 
only left this flat a moment ago 


COLLYER: (Reproachfully) Hester 
(He indicates the glasses on the table.) 


HESTER: He’d been having a drink with 
a friend. (COLLYER picks out of the 
wastepaper basket the empty bottle, 
whose head is showing. Angrily) Really, 
Bill, even a judge can let his imagina- 
tion run away with him. 


(She takes the bottle and puts it away 
in the kitchen.) 


COLLYER: How long has it been going 
on? 


HESTER: How long has what been going 
on? 


COLLYER: In the old days he hardly 
touched alcohol 


HESTER: (Shortly) Is that so? I don't 
remember. 


COLLYER: Of course you remember. At 
Sunningdale he didn’t drink at all. He 
used to say it was bad for his judg- 
ment as a pilot. 


HESTER: Very well, then, Bill. If in the 
last ten months Freddy’s taken to drink, 
it’s I who’ve driven him to it 


COLLYER: (Quietly) And he who’s driven 
you to suicide 


HESTER: No. I drove myself there 
(Pause.) 


COLLYER: Hester, what’s happened to 
you? 


HESTER: Love, Bill, that’s all—you know 
that thing you read about in your 
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beloved Jane Austen and Anthony 
Trollope. Love. “It droppeth as the 
gentle dew from heaven.” No. That’s 
wrong, isn’t it? “It comforteth like sun- 
shine after rain—” 


COLLYER: Rather an unfortunate quota- 
tion. Go on with it. 


HESTER: I can’t. I’ve forgotten. 


cottyer: “Love comforteth like sun- 
shine after rain and Lust’s effect is 
tempest after sun.” 


HESTER: “Tempest after sun”? That 
would be very apt, wouldn't if, it that 
were all I felt for Freddy. 


COLLYER: In sober truth, Hester, isn’t it? 


HESTER: Oh, God, Bill—Do you really 
think I can tell you the sober truth 
about what I feel for Freddy? I’ve got 
quite a clear mind—too clear, I was 
just told, but if it were only my mind 
that were involved, I could agree with 
you, that all I’m suffering from is in- 
fatuation—or obsession—or lust, or any 
of those impolite words. But in sober 
truth, Bill—in sober truth neither my 
mind, nor yours, nor anyone else’s can 
begin to grasp what it is I feel for 
Freddy. It’s all far too big and confus- 
ing to be tied up in such a neat little 
parcel and labeled lust. Lust isn’t the 
whole of life. And Freddy is, you see. 
The whole of life—and of death, too, it 
seems. Put a label on that, if you can— 
(She turns abruptly) Lord! I wish 
Freddy hadn’t drunk all the whisky. 


COLLYER: Would you like to go out? 


HEsTER: No. I'd better stay in and await 
developments. 


COLLYER: What developments? 


HESTER: Oh, quite a large variety are 
apt to offer themselves when Freddy's 
on the rampage— 


(A pause.) 


COLLYER: (At length) What made us 
choose Sunningdale that summer? 


HESTER: It was your idea. You wanted 
the golf. 


cottyer: You weren't keen, I remem- 
ber. You'd have preferred the sea. 


ESTER: (Absently) Yes. 
(Pause. 


coLtyer: You know you never told me 
exactly how it first happened. 


HEsTER: No. I suppose I didn't. It was 
that day you were playing for the Pres- 
ident’s Cup. 


(While she speaks she does not look at 
cottyer. It is almost as though she 
were talking to herself.) 
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cCOLLyeR: Oh yes, I remember. 


HESTER: I came up to the golf club to 
fetch you to go on to that party at the 
Hendersons’. You were still out playing. 
Freddy was there alone. He'd been 
chucked for a game and was rather 
bad-tempered. I'd met him several 
times before, of course, but I'd never 
paid much attention to him. I didn’t 
even think he was even particularly 
good-looking, and that RAF slang used 
to irritate me slightly, I remember. It’s 
such an anachronism now, isn’t it—as 
dated as gadzooks or odds my life? 


coLLyEr: He does it for effect, I suppose. 


HESTER: No. He does it because his life 
stopped in 1940. He loved the Battle of 
Britain. Freddy’s never been really 
happy since he left the RAF. (After a 
slight pause) Well, that day you were 
a long time over your game. 


COLLYER: Yes, we were badly held up, 
I remember. 


HESTER: Freddy and I sat on the veran- 
dah together for about an hour. For 
some reason he talked very sincerely 
and rather touchingly about himself— 
how worried he was about his future, 
how his life seemed to have no direc- 
tion or purpose, how he envied you— 
the brilliant lawyer— 


COLLYER: That was good of him. 


HESTER: Oh, he meant it sincerely. Then 
quite suddenly he put his hand on my 
arm and murmured something very 
conventional, about envying you for 
other reasons besides your career. I 
laughed at him and he laughed back at 
me, like a guilty small boy. He said, 
“I really do, you know, it’s not just 
a line. I really think you’re the most 
attractive woman I've ever met.” Some- 
thing like that. I didn’t really listen to 
the words, because anyway I knew then 
in that tiny moment when we were 
laughing together so close that I had no 
hope. No hope at all. 


(Pause.) 


COLLYER: It was that night that you in- 
sisted on coming up to London with me, 
wasn't it? 


HESTER: Yes. 


COLLYER: You didn’t want to come back 
to Sunningdale the next week-end 
either, I remember— 


HESTER: No. 


cCOLLyEeR: No, I made you come. When, 
exactly— 


HESTER: It was in September. You re- 
member I went up to London with him 
to see a play? 


COLLYER: But that meeting in the club- 
house was in June. 


HESTER: June the twenty-fourth. 


coLtyer: Well, during those two months, 
why didn’t you talk to me about it? 


HESTER: What would you have said to 
me if I had? 


COLLYER: What I say now. That this boy 
you say you love is not only your ju- 
nior, but is morally and intellectually 
a mile your inferior and has absolutely 
nothing in common with you whatever. 
That what you're suffering from is no 
more than an ordinary and rather sor- 
did infatuation and that it’s your plain 
and simple duty to exert every effort of 
will you’re capable of in order to return 
to sanity at once. (HESTER nods quietly. 
There is a pause) And how would you 
have answered that? 


HESTER: By agreeing with you, I sup- 
pose. But it wouldn’t have made any 
difference. 


cCOLLYER: (At length) If we’d been able 
to have a child, how much difference 
would it have made? 


HESTER: (After a pause) Isn't reality 
enough to ocupy us, Bill? 


COLLYER: Meaning, I suppose, that it 
would have made no difference at all? 


HESTER: That’s not what I said. 
(COLLYER moodily rises.) 


COLLYER: It’s fantastic to think what 
may have been caused by my decision 
to rent that damn villa. 


HESTER: You mustn’t distress yourself 
with that sort of thought, Bill. Freddy 
and I would have met anyway. Look, 
I think it’s time you were going. You 
mustn’t forget your present after all 
the trouble I’ve been to wrapping it up. 


COLLYER: 
affinities? 


(Ironically) You believe in 


HESTER: (Simply) I believe it was fated 
that Freddy and I should meet. 


COLLYER: As it’s turned out, a pretty 
evil fate. 


HESTER: Well, if there are good affinities 
there must be evil ones too, I suppose. 
Here you are. 


(She goes to the parcel and picks it up. 


A key is suddenly turned in the 
door and it is thrown open, revealing 
FREDDY. He stands for a time in the 
doorway, looking from COLLYER to HES- 
TER. Then he comes in and closes the 
door behind him. He appears to have 
sobered up a little.) 


FREDDY: I thought it might be. Not many 
people who come to this place have 
a big black Rolls. 
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HESTER: Where's Miller? 

FREDDY: Miller? 

HESTER: Didn’t you see him at the club? 
FREDDY: I never went to the club. You’ve 
got the same chauffeur, haven't you? 
COLLYER: Yes. 


HESTER: Bill came to see me because 
someone telephoned to him about my 
accident. 


FREDDY: Yes. (To COLLYER) You've heard 
about her. accident, have you? 


COLLYER: Yes. 





HESTER: I’m sorry, Bill. I’m so sorry. Is 
there anything more I can say? 


COLLYER: I don’t think so. 


(He smiles at her. HESTER kisses him 
suddenly on the cheek.) 


HESTER: Good-bye, Bill. (coLLyER smiles 
at her again and goes. HESTER closes the 
door behind him and then goes quickly 
to the bedroom door. She knocks 
Calling) Freddy, let me in, darling 
(There is no answer. She knocks again) 
Freddy, don’t be childish. Let me in 
(There is no answer. HESTER walks away 
from the door and goes to get a cig- 





FREDDY: The South American I had 
lunch with. 


HESTER: Oh, yes. Of course, I'd forgot- 
ten. How did it go off? 


FREDDY: It went off all right. 


HESTER: Oh, good. You think you'll get 
the job? 


FREDDY: Yes, I think so. He made a 
fairly definite offer. Of course it’s up 
to his boss. 


HESTER: Let’s have a look at you. (She 
inspects him) Oh, darling, you might 
have changed your shirt. 











arette. As she is lighting it Frenpy 
emerges from the bedroom. He has 
changed into a blue suit) You’re look- HESTER: No. The laundry’s late again 
ing very smart. Going out somewhere? 





FREDDY: Did you ever forget her birth- rreDDY: Well, I hadn’t a clean one. 


day? 






COLLYER: No. 





I’ll wash one out for you tomorrow. 





rrepDY: No. I shouldn’t think you were 
a forgetful type. You’re a judge now, 
aren’t you? 


FREDDY: Yes. FREDDY: Yes. Does it look too bad? 





waniies ? , 
HesTER: Where? HESTER: No. It'll pass. Your shoes need 


a cleaning. 





COLLYER: Yes FREDDY: To see Lopez about a job. 





FREDDY: Yes. I'll give them a rub. 





rrepby: Still making bags of dough? 





HESTER: Lopez? 





COLLYER: A certain amount. 





HESTER: Do you think your leaving will drive me away 
from suicide? (Margaret Sullavan) 


HESTER: (Sharply) Don’t listen to him, ach iad 


Bill. He’s drunk. Freddy, go and lie a oF 
down. *. 


% 






FREDDY: Still love Hes? 















FreDDY: See how I’m bullied. I bet you 
were never bullied like that. 










HESTER: Freddy, please, try and behave 
yourself— 










rrepDY: Am I behaving badly? I’m only 
asking the judge here a simple ques- 
tion. I'd rather like to know the an- 
swer. Still, I suppose it doesn’t really 
matter— 













(He goes into the bedroom. We hear 
the key turning in the lock.) 






HESTER: (Turns to COLLYER) I’m sorry, 
Bill. 


COLLYER: That’s all right. 







HESTER: I think perhaps you’d better go. 





COLLYER: Yes. (HESTER is not looking at 
him, but at the bedroom door) The an- 
swer to that question is yes, you know. 


HESTER: (Not having understood) What? 


COLLYER: The question Page asked me 
just now. The answer is yes. 





_ — 






(Pause.) 





HESTER: Bill, please don’t. 








COLLYER: I’m sorry. (Indicating bed- 
room) He’s changed a lot. He looks és 
quite different. 













HEsTER: He hasn’t been well lately. 










cottyer: No. (He stretches out his 
hand) Well, good-bye. 
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Hester: No. Take them off. I'll do them. 
(She goes toward the kitchen) Some- 
how or other you always manage to get 
shoe polish over your face—Lord knows 
how. (She disappears into the kitchen 
rreppy takes his shoes off. HESTER comes 
back with shoe brushes and a tin of 
polish. She takes the shoes from him 
and begins to clean them. There is a 
fairly long silence) Well, what's the 
job? 


FREDDY: (Muttering) Yes. I suppose I 


must tell you 
(HESTER gives him a quick glance ) 


ESTER: Ye°, Freddy. I think I'd like to 
know. 


rreppy: Look, Hes. I’ve got to talk for 
a bit now. It’s not going to be easy, so 
don’t interrupt, do you mind? You al- 
ways could argue the hind leg off a 
donkey—and just when I’ve got things 
clear in my mind I don’t want them 
muddled up again. 


HESTER: I’m sorry, Freddy. I must inter- 
rupt at once. The way you've been be- 
having this afternoon, how could you 
have things clear in your mind? 


FREDDY: I'm all right now, Hes. I had 
a cup of black coffee, and after that a 
bit of a walk. I know what I’m doing. 


HESTER: 
Freddy? 


And what are you doing, 


rrEDDY: Accepting a job in South Amer- 
ica as a test pilot. 


HESTER: Test pilot? But you've said a 
hundred times you could never go back 
to that. After that crash in Canada you 


told me you had no nerve or judgment 
left. 


FREDDY: They'll come back. I had too 
many drinks that time in Canada. You 
know that. 


HEsTeR: Yes, I know that. So did the 
Court of Inquiry know that. Does this 
man Lopez know that? 


rreppY: No, of course not. He won't 
hear either. Don’t worry about my 
nerve and judgment, Hes. A month or 
two on the wagon and I'll be the old 
ace again—the old dicer with death. 


HEesTeR: (Sharply) Don’t use that idiotic 
RAF slang. (More gently) Do you 
mind? This is too important— 


rreppy: Yes. It is important. 


HESTER: Whereabouts in South America? 
rreppY: Somewhere near Rio 


HESTER: I see. (She continues to clean 
the shoes mechanically) Well, when do 
we start? 


FREDDY: We don’t. 
HESTER: We don’t? 


FREDDY: You and I don’t, Hes. That’s 
what I’m trying to tell you. I’m going 
alone, 


HESTER: (At length) Why, Freddy? 


rreppy: If I’m to stay on the wagon, I’ve 
got to be alone. 


HESTER: (In a near whisper) Have you? 


Frepby: Oh, hell—that’s not the real 
reason. Listen, Hes, darling. (There is 
a pause while he paces the room as if 
concentrating desperately on finding the 
words. HESTER watches him) You've al- 
ways said, haven’t you, that I don’t 
really love you? Well, I suppose, in 
your sense I don’t. But what I do feel 
for you is a good deal stronger than 
I’ve ever felt for anybody else in my 
life, or ever will feel, I should think 
That’s why I went away with you in 
the first place, that’s why I’ve stayed 
with you all this time, and that’s why 
I must go away from you now. 


HESTER: (At length) That sounds rather 
like a prepared speech, Freddy. 


FREDDY: Yes. I suppose it is a bit pre- 
pared. I worked it out on my walk. But 
it’s still true, Hes. I’m too fond of you 
to let things slide. That letter was a hell 
of a shock. I knew often you were a bit 
unhappy—you often knew I was a bit 
down too. But I hadn’t a clue how much 
the—difference in our feelings had been 
hurting you. It’s asking too damn much 
of any bloke to go on as if nothing had 
happened when he knows now for a 
fact that he’s driving the only girl he’s 
ever loved to suicide. 


HESTER: (In a low voice) Do you think 
your leaving me will drive me away 
from suicide? 


rrepby: (Simply) That’s a risk I shall 
just have to take, isn’t it? It’s a risk 
both of us will have to face. 


(Pause.) 


HESTER: Freddy, you mustn’t scare me 
like this. 


rreppy: No scare, Hes. Sorry, this is on 
the level. 


HESTER: You know perfectly well you'll 
feel quite differently in the morning. 


rreppy: No, I won't, Hes. Not this time. 
(Pause) Besides, I don’t think I'll be 
here in the morning. 


HESTER: Where will you be? 


rreDDY: I don’t know. Somewhere. I 
think I'd better get out tonight. 


ESTER: No, Freddy, no! 


rreppy: It’s better that way. I’m scared 
of your arguing. (Passionately) I know 
this is right, you see. I know it, but 
with your gift of the gab, you'll muddle 
things up for me again, and I'll be lost. 


HESTER: I won't Freddy. I won't. I prom- 
ise I won’t. But you must stay tonight. 
Just tonight. 


FREDDY: (Unhappily) No, Hes. 


HESTER: Just tonight, Freddy. Only one 
night. 


rreppy: No. Sorry, Hes. 


HESTER: Don’t be so cruel, Freddy. How 
can you be so cruel? 


FREDDY: Hes, this is our last chance. If 
we miss it, we’re done for. We’re death 
to each other, you and I. 


HESTER: That isn’t true. 


FREDDY: It is true, darling, and you’ve 
known it longer than I have. I’m such 
a damn fool and that’s been the trouble, 
or I should have done this long ago. 
That’s it, you know. It’s written in 
great bloody letters of fire over our 
heads—“You and I are death to each 
other.” 


(HESTER is weeping. 


FREDDY comes over to her and picks 
up his shoes.) 


unrestrainedly 


HESTER: I haven't finished them. 


FREDDY: They’re all right. (He begins to 
put them on) Please don’t cry. You 
know what it does to me. (He rises) 
I’m sorry, Hes. My God, I'm sorry. 


HESTER: Not now. Not this minute. Not 
this minute, Freddy? (Freppy finishes 
putting on his shoes, and then turns 
away from her, brushing his sleeve 
across his eyes. Going to him) You've 
got all your things here. You've got 
to pack— 


FREDDY: I'll send for them. 


HESTER: You promised to come back for 
dinner. 


FREDDY: I know. I’m sorry about that. 


(He kisses her quickly and goes to the 
door.) 


HESTER: (Frantically) But you can’t 
break a promise like that, Freddy. You 
can’t. Come back just for our dinner, 
Freddy. I won’t argue, I swear, and 
then if you want to go away afterward 

(FREDDY goes out. HESTER runs to the 
door after him) Don’t go. Freddy, come 
back. Don’t leave me alone tonight. Not 
tonight. Freddy, don’t leave me alone 
tonight. 


She has followed him out as 


The curtain falls 





ACT THREE 


SCENE: The same. It is about eleven at 


night 


HESTER is sitting in an armchair, staring 
toward the window. She remains in this 
attitude for several moments and then 
suddenly the telephone bell rings; she 
jumps to her feet and runs over to the 
table. 


HESTER: Hullo! Oh! No, he’s not in, I’m 
afraid. Yes, it is. Who is that? Oh yes! 
Good evening! I don’t know exactly 
when he'll be back. What’s the time 
now? Eleven? Is it as late as that? Oh, 
no! I wasn’t asleep—just reading—Yes, 
I expect him in quite soon—It’s about 
golf? Yes, I'll get him to ring you. He 
knows your number, doesn’t he? Quite 
all right. Good night. (There is a ring 
at the door. HESTER goes to open it. MRS 
ELTON is outside) Yes, Mrs. Elton? 


MRS. ELTON: Hullo, dear. Just thought 


I'd pop up and see how you were 
(Looking round) Mr. Page not in? 


HESTER: No. 


MRS. ELTON: Don’t you want the fire on? 
It’s turned quite cold all of a sudden 


HESTER: No, thank you. 


MRS. ELTON: Fancy not drawing the cur- 
tains. 


(She does so. ANN WELCH puts a tenta- 
tive head round the door.) 


ANN: Oh. Excuse me. 
HESTER: Good evening. 


ANN: Good evening, Mrs. Page. I 
wondered if Philip was here, by 
chance 


HESTER: Philip? Oh, your husband 
Why should he be? 


ANN: I thought perhaps Mr. Page 
back and 


HESTER: (Excitedly) Is he with him? 
ANN: Yes, I think so. 
HESTER: Where? 


ANN: Well, I don’t know. I didn’t want 
to go with them because I had some 
work to do. Still, they’ve been gone 
nearly two hours now and 


HESTER: (To ANN) How did you meet 
him? 


ANN: We were having our dinner at 
the Belvedere—and Mr. Page was in 
the bar and then he came up and sat 
at our table. 


HESTER: I see. 


ANN: Of course we hardly know him at 
all, you know, but he was very nice 
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and friendly and said he wanted com- 
pany, and he gave us a brandy each, 
and then, after that, he asked Philip 
to go on with him to this club for a 
few moments. 


HESTER: Which club? 


ANN: I’m afraid I can’t remember the 
name. 


HESTER: How was he? 
ANN: Well, do you mean was he 
HESTER: Drunk, yes! 


ANN: I wouldn't actually say drunk. Of 
course that was two hours ago. Philip 
doesn't drink at all, of course, so that’s 
all right. The only thing is—I know it’s 
awfully silly of me, but I’m not very 
good at being left alone. 


HESTER: (With a faint smile) Yes, I quite 
understand, Mrs. Welch. Well, you 
mustn’t worry. I expect your husband 
will be back very soon. 


ANN: Oh, yes. I expect so. If he comes 
in here, send him straight up, won't 
you? 


HESTER: I will. Good night 

(ANN turns to go.) 

ANN: Good night. 

(ANN closes the door as she goes.) 


HESTER: (Calling) Mrs. Elton, do you 


remember the name of the new club? 
MRS. ELTON: No, dear. I don’t, I’m afraid 


HESTER: (Suddenly) I remember a card 
came? (She searches little pile of cards 
on mantelpiece) The Crow’s Nest 


MRS. ELTON: That’s right. I knew it was 
something like that. 


(She watches HESTER sympathetically as 


she finds the number and begins to 
dial.) 


HESTER: Hullo? Oh, is Mr. Page there? 
Page—Yes, that’s right—Yes? Oh. How 
long ago? Half an hour. I see. Do you 
know where he went? No. That’s all 
right—If he comes back will you tell 
him his wife called—(Frantically) no 

waiter—don’t tell him anything—any- 


thing at all—Yes, that’s right. Good 
night. 


(She rings off. mrs. ELTON shakes her 
head.) 


MRS. ELTON: I can’t understand how he 
could go and do a thing like that 
leaving you alone tonight after what 
happened— 


HESTER: (Abruptly) Mrs. Elton, haven’t 
you got some work to do? 


MRS. ELTON: (Quietly) Yes, dear. Plenty 


(She goes to the door.) 


HESTER: I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to be 


unkind. 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, vou don’t need to tell 
me. You couldn’t mean to be unkind 
You're not that sort. I'll let you into a 


little secret. You’re my favorite tenant 
HESTER: Am I? 


MRS, ELTON: (Nodding) Sad, isn’t it, how 
one always seems to prefer nice people 
to good people, don’t you think? (She 
has opened the door. MILLER, wearing 
an overcoat is outside. He is carrying 
a rather large leather bag) Oh, good 
evening, Mr. Miller. You're back from 


your work early? 


MILLER: Yes. (To HESTER) How are you 
tonight, Mrs. Page? 


HESTER: Quite well, thank you. Do you 
usually work as late as this? 


MILLER: Sometimes. 


HESTER: What have you got in that 


formidable-looking bag? 


MILLER: It is nothing. Nothing at all 


(He goes up the stairs.) 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, Mr. Miller, I don’t like 
to ask you but I wonder if you’d just 
have a look at Mr. Elton tonight. He's 
bad again. 


MILLER: (Off-stage) I'll come down in 


five minutes. 


MRS. ELTON: Thank you ever so much. 
I'm very grateful. You shouldn’t have 
asked him that about the bag, dear. He 


hates to tell 


HESTER: (Abstractedly) I’m sorry. I 


wasn’t really curious. Just talking for 
the sake of talking 


(She is staring at the telephone.) 


MRS. ELTON: If I were you, dear, I 
wouldn’t use that thing again tonight. 


HESTER: Perhaps you're right. 
(She sits down.) 


MRS. ELTON: Why not go to bed? I'll 
bring you a nice warm drink— (HESTER 
shakes her head) Or I'll get Dr. Miller 
to give you one of his sleeping pills 


HESTER: He is a doctor, of course, isn’t 


he? 
MRS. ELTON: Well. He was 


HESTER: I see. I knew he’d been in 
trouble. 


MRS. ELTON: How, dear? 


HESTER: Fellow-feeling, I suppose 





MRS. ELTON: Yes, he was in trouble once 
Bad trouble (Hester nods) Don't say 
I told you, will you? Poor Mr. Miller! 
I'm sorry for him. So ashamed of peo- 
ple knowing 


HESTER: Did he tell you about it? 


MRS. ELTON: No, dear, but it was just 
after he’d come here there was a letter 
for him addressed to Kurt Muller, M.D 
and then of course I remember the 
case, because there’d been quite a lot 
in the papers about it. He must have 
come straight here from prison, because 
it was at least a year they gave him, 
I’m sure. Oh, I think it’s a wicked 
shame the way they’ve treated him. 
Imagine a man like that being a bookie. 
There’s waste for you, if you like. 


HESTER: Why did he take the job? 


MRS. ELTON: Because beggars can’t be 
choosers, dear, and if a patient of his 
that was a bookie takes pity on him 

well, he’s got to eat, hasn’t he? Anyway 
I can tell you what’s in that bag if you 
really want to know. He goes and works 
every night in a hospital for infantile 
paralysis—unpaid, of course. That was 
his specialty before—apparently he was 
working on some sort of treatment— 


HESTER: Won't he ever get back on the 
Medical Register? 


MRS, ELTON: Oh, no. Not a hope, I should 
say, dear. You know what they're like, 
and what he did, wasn’t—well—the sort 
of thing people forgive very easily. Or- 
dinary normal people, I mean. 


HESTER: You've forgiven it, Mrs. Elton. 


MRS. ELTON: Oh, well, I see far too much 
of life in this place to get upset by that 
sort of thing. It takes all sorts to make 
a world, after all—doesn’t it? There was 
a couple once in number eleven—(She 
stops suddenly) I can hear him on the 
stairs. (She opens the door. MILLER is 
descending the stairs) I'll go down and 
get Mr. Elton ready, shall I? 


MILLER: Yes. 


MRS. ELTON: I wonder if you’d be kind 
enough to give Mrs. Page one of your 
sleeping pills. 


MILLER: I'd thought of that myself. 


MRS. ELTON: Good. (To HESTER) Well, 
good night, dear. If you want anything 
just give me a ring. I'll be up with Mr. 
Elton most of the night anyway. 


Hester: Good night, Mrs. Elton. (She 
goes, MILLER comes into the room, takes 
a bottle from his pocket, and shakes out 
two pills which he hands to HESTER) 
Thank you, Doctor. 


MILLER: I've asked you before not to 
call me that. 
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HESTER: I keep forgetting. I’m sorry. 


MILLER: Are you going to bed now? 


HESTER: In a moment. 


MILLER: (Turning to go) Don’t let that 
moment be too long. 


HESTER: Everyone is very solicitous of 


me this evening. 


MILLER: Are you surprised? Voices car- 
ry on the stairs of this house. 


HESTER: Freddy’s and mine? (MILLER 
nods) Everyone heard us, I suppose. All 
the respectable tenants nudging each 
other and saying there’s that woman’s 
drunken boy friend walking out on her 
Serve her right. 


MILLER: I didn’t say that. But then, of 
course, I may not be a respectable ten- 
ant. 


HESTER: (Simply) What should I do? 


MILLER: What makes you think I can 
tell you? 


HESTER: How near did you come to 
turning on the gas fire, once? 


(Pause.) 
MILLER: (Violently) Mrs. Elton, eh? 


HESTER: You mustn’t be angry with her. 
She’s your friend. Besides, why should 
you mind my knowing? Am I such a 
respectable tenant? 


MILLER: (Abruptly) You ask my advice. 
Take those pills and sleep tonight, in 
the morning—go on living. 


(There is a ring at the door. HESTER 
opens it. COLLYER is outside, dressed in 
a dinner jacket.) 


HESTER: Bill— 


COLLYER: I don’t apologize. I've got to 
see you— 


(He comes in, glancing at MILLER as he 
does so. He nods to him.) 


MILLER: (To HESTER) Yes. That is the 


most specific advice I can give you, I’m 
afraid. Good night. 


(He goes out. cottyer silently hands 
her an opened letter which he has been 
holding in his hand. Hester draws in 
her breath sharply as she sees the hand- 
writing. She reads it through quickly.) 


HESTER: When did it come? 


cOLLYER: I don’t know. It was found 
about twenty minutes ago. I gather he 
dropped it in the box without ringing 
the bell. It is true, I suppose? 


HESTER: (Wearily) Yes. It’s true. 


(She hands the letter back.) 
COLLYER: When? 


HESTER: This afternoon. Just after you'd 
left. 


COLLYER: What was the reason? 


HESTER: What happened last night 
That’s why he was drunk this after- 
noon. He said we were death to each 
other — 


COLLYER: In vino veritas. 


HESTER: He wasn’t so drunk when he 
said that. 


COLLYER: Then he has more perception 
than I gave him credit for. What’s he 
going to do? 


HESTER: He’s taken a job as a test pilot 
in South America. 


COLLYER: I see. (Glancing at the letter) 
I rather like the phrase: “Sorry to have 
caused so much bother.” It has a nice 
ring of RAF _  understatement—(He 
tears it up and throws it into the wate- 


paper basket) I’m awfully sorry for 
you, Hester. 


HESTER: (Her back to him) That’s all 
right. It was bound to happen one day, 
I suppose. 


COLLYER: I have a faint inkling of how 
you must be feeling at this moment. 


HESTER: (Hard and bright) Oh, I'll get 
over it, I imagine. You’re looking very 
smart. Where have you been? 


coLLyEeR: At home. I had some people in 
to dinner. 


HESTER: Oh, who? 


COLLYER: Olive, the Ridgefields, an 
American judge and his wife— 


HESTER: Was Olive in good form? 


COLLYER: Fairly. She said one very 
funny thing. 


HESTER: What was it? 


COLLYER: Damn, I’ve forgotten. No, no, 
no! I remember. Now I come to think 
of it, it’s not all that funny. It must 
have been the way she said it. She 
told the American judge he had a face 
like an angry cupid— 


HESTER: An angry cupid? I can just hear 
her—(She starts to laugh, and then con- 
tinues longer than the joke appears to 
warrant) An angry cupid! (The laugh 
suddenly turns into sobs, desperately 
but unsuccessfully trying to control her 
emotion. COLLYER sits beside her.) 


COLLYER: Hester, please. If only I could 
say something that would help. (HESTER 
is succeeding now in recovering herself) 
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I know it’s small comfort to you at this 
moment, but this must be for the best. 


You yourself spoke of an evil affinity, 
didn’t you? 


(HESTER, wiping her eyes, does not re- 
ply. cottyer looks around the room.) 


HESTER: I’m awfully sorry, Bill. I 
couldn’t help it— 


COLLYER: You must get out of this flat 
as soon as possible. In fact, I don’t 
think you should be left alone in it 
at all. 


HESTER: I'll be all right. 


COLLYER: I’m not so sure. I think you'd 
better leave here tonight. 


HESTER: Tonight? 


COLLYER: You were alone here last night, 
weren't you? 


HESTER: Where could I go? 


COLLYER: Well, I could make a very ten- 
tative suggestion—in fact it’s the sug- 
gestion that Page makes in that letter. 


HESTER: No, Bill. 


coLLyER: Why? Have you forgotten 
what I told you this afternoon? 


HESTER: (Her voice rising) Stop it, Bill 
please. (He is silenced by the note of 

strain in her voice. She gets up, a little 

unsteadily and goes to a cupboard) I 

expect you'd like a drink, wouldn't 

you? 

COLLYER: A good idea. 


HESTER: Oh, dear! I'd forgotten that 
Freddy had finished the whisky. 


COLLYER: It doesn’t matter. 


HESTER: Wait a moment. Here’s some- 
thing. (She brings out a bottle of wine) 
Claret. I’m afraid I uncorked it last 
night. It’s from the local grocer. I don’t 
know what your fastidious palate will 
make of it. 


COLLYER: I’m sure it’s delicious. (He 
opens the bottle. She gives him two 
glasses. He fills them) Well? What shall 
the toast be? 


HESTER: The future, I suppose. 
COLLYER: May I say our future? 


HESTER: (Gravely) No, Bill. Just the 


future. (They drink in silence) Is it all 
right? 


COLLYER: Very good. (After another 
pause) And what’s the future to be? 


HESTER: I haven’t thought yet. 
COLLYER: Don’t you think you should? 
HESTER: I'll stay on here until I can find 


somewhere else. I'll try and take a 
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studio, if I can—then I'll be able to 
work harder. If I can’t sell my paint- 
ings, I'll get a job— 


COLLYER: What sort of job? 


HESTER: There must be something I can 
do. 


COLLYER: (Quietly) And you contem- 
plate living alone for the rest of your 


life? 


HESTER: I don’t contemplate anything, 


Bill. I’m not exactly in a contemplative 
mood. 


COLLYER: When you are, I'd like you to 
contemplate a very different future— 


HESTER: (Angrily) Bill, 
asked you— 


please, I’ve 


COLLYER: (Equally angrily) Hester, for 
God’s sake, don’t you realize what I’m 
offering you? 


HESTER: And don’t you realize how diffi- 
cult for me it is to refuse? 


COLLYER: Then why do you refuse? 


HESTER: Because I must. I can’t go back 
to you as your wife, Bill, because I no 
longer am your wife. We can’t wipe 
out this last year as if it had never hap- 
pened. Don’t you understand that? 


COLLYER: I only understand that I’m 
even more in love with you now than 


I was on our wedding day. 


HESTER: (Quietly) You weren't in love 
with me on our wedding day, Bill. You 
aren’t in love with me now, and you 
never have been. 


COLLYER: Hester! 


HESTER: I’m simply a prized possession 
that has now got a little more prized 
for having been stolen, that’s all 


COLLYER: (Hurt) What are you saying? 


HESTER: (Upset) Bill, you force me to 
say these things. Do you think I enjoy 
hurting you, of all people? Perhaps we 
can talk some other time, when we 
both feel calmer. 


COLLYER: We must talk now. You say 
I wasn’t in love with you when I mar- 
ried you? 


HESTER: I know you weren't. 


COLLYER: Then why do you suppose I 
married you? What else did you have 
to offer me? 


HESTER: (Interrupting) I know, Bill, I 
know. You don’t need to remind me of 
what a bad match I was. I was always 
only too conscious of it. Oh, I’m not 
denying you married me for love. For 
your idea of love. And so did I, for my 


idea. The trouble is they weren't the 


same ideas. You see, Bill, I had more 
to give you—far more—than you ever 
wanted from me. 


COLLYER: How can you say that? You 
know I wanted your love. 


HESTER: No, Bill. Not my love. You were 
embarrassed by that. You wanted me 
simply to be a loving wife. There's all 
the difference in the world. 


COLLYER: Do you think I believed that 
story just now about a studio, or a job? 
Do you think I don’t know exactly how 
you visualize your future? (HESTER re- 
mains silent) If you send me away now, 
you're lost. (HESTER still remains silent. 
In a quieter voice:) Hester, my darling, 
you can say what you like about my 
feelings for you but I’m offering you 
your only chance of life. Why can’t you 
accept? It worked quite happily—once. 


HESTER: Yes, it did. 
COLLYER: Wel], then 


(He kisses her, but there is no re- 
sponse.) 


HESTER: You see, Bill, I’m not any longer 
the same person. You'd better go. I'll 
be all right 


(Pause. cottyer turns slowly and col- 
lects his hat.) 


COLLYER 
then? 


You'll still want your divorce 


HESTER 
best. 


Yes, Bill, I think it weuld be 


COLLYER: There'll be a lot to discuss 


now—business things. 
HESTER: Yes. I suppose there will. 


COLLYER: At the moment, are you really 
all right for money? 


HESTER: Yes, Bill, thank you 
all right. 


perfectly 


COLLYER: Good-bye, then. 


HESTER: Good-bye. (He looks at her for 
quite a time, as if turning several things 
over in his mind that he would like to 
say. Then he turns his back abruptly 
and goes out. HESTER makes the slightest 
gesture—unseen by him—as if to re- 
strain him, then stands staring at the 
closed door. She goes across to the 
window and through the drawn cur- 
A key is 
gently pushed into the lock and turned, 
and PHILIP WELCH opens the door. He 


tain watches him go out 


looks nervously round the apparently 


empty room, and comes furtively in. 
HESTER appears and sees him at once 
She stops dead) Freddy- 


PHILIP: Oh. 


HESTER: How did you get in? 





puiuip: It’s Page—You see, he lent me 
a key—He wanted me to pick up his 
suitcase. He’s got all his shaving things 
in it, apparently, and says he needs 
them for tonight. 


HESTER: Where's he going tonight? 
pHiuip: (Uncomfortably) I don’t know 


HESTER: Where is he now? 


PHitie: Er 
is called. 


I don’t know what the place 


HESTER: Where is it? 
pHILie: Somewhere in the West End 
Hester: Greek Street? 


PHILIP: (Stubborxly) I don’t know 


HESTER: I see. How long have you been 
with him? 


puiuie: Since nine. 


HEsTER: And he can do a lot of talking 
in three hours—especially when he’s 


drunk. 


pHiuip: He’s not drunk. At least what 
he says makes sense. 


HESTER: Does it? 


putuip: (In slightly avuncular tones) 
Lady Collyer—may I say something? 
Page has been very frank with me, 
very frank indeed—although I didn’t 
invite his confidence—I know the whole 
situation, and I do understand what you 
must be feeling at this moment— 


nESTER: (Slightly amused) Do you, Mr. 
Welch? 


puiuip: I’ve been in love too, you know. 
In fact about a year ago I nearly had 
a bust-up in my marriage—over a,sort 
of infatuation I had for a girl—quite 
the wrong sort of type, really, and it 
would have been disastrous—but I do 
know what it means to have to give 
someone up whom you—think you love. 
Look—do you think this is awfully im- 
pertinent of me? 


HESTER: Not at all. 


(HESTER, with a faint smile, shakes her 
head.) 


puitie: (Emboldened) Well, I do think 
you ought to—sort of—try and steel 
yourself to what I’m quite sure is the 
best course for both of you. Gosh, I 
know how hard it is, but I do remem- 
ber, with this girl—she was an actress 
you know, although she wasn’t well 
known or anything—I just sat down all 
alone one day and said to myself—look, 
on the physical side, she’s everything 
in the world you want. On the other 
side—what is she? Nothing. So what I 
did was to write her a letter—and then 
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I went away for a fortnight all by my- 
self—and of course I had hell, but grad- 
ually things got sort of clearer in my 
mind, and when I got back I was out 
of the wood. 


HESTER: I’m so glad. 


puitie: Of course I think for you some 
place like Italy or the South of France 
would be better. 


HESTER: Why better than Lyme Regis? 


pHitip: I know that if you were to go 
away and think things out honestly, 
Lady Collyer, you'll see how awfully 
petty the whole thing really is—when 
you get it in perspective. I mean, with- 
out trying to be preachy or anything, it 
is really the spiritual values that count 
in this life, isn’t it? I mean the physical 
side is really awfully unimportant 

objectively speaking, don’t you think? 


HESTER: (Gravely) Objectively speak- 
ing. Well, it’s very kind of you, Mr. 
Welch, to give me this advice. I'm very 
grateful. 


pHiuip: Oh, that’s all right. I’m glad you 
didn’t fly at me for it. You see Page 
has telling me about it all, and I was 
really awfully interested, 
thing like this, it’s -it throws a 
sort of light on human nature, really. 


because a 
well 


HESTER: Yes. I suppose it does. 


PHILIP: Well, may I have the bag now, 
please? 


HESTER: It’s just in through that door. 
(He gets it) Where did Freddy tell you 
to take that bag? To a station or some- 
where, or back to the White Angel? 


PHILIP: Back to the White Angel— 
(Pause. Lamely) Back to where he is. 


HESTER: I’m sorry for that melodramatic gesture, but I’ve got to 
detain you for a moment or two, I’m afraid. 
(Margaret Sullavan, John Merivale) 





HESTER: (Quietly) Would you mind put- 
ting the bag down there and going now. 


PHILIP: I’m afraid I can’t do that. I 
promised him I'd bring it to him, you 
see. Well, good-bye. 


(He turns toward the door. HESTER is 
there before him and quickly turns a 
key in the lock. She removes the key 
and puts it in her pocket, as she goes 
toward the telephone, where she turns 
up a telephone book.) 


HESTER: I’m sorry for that melodramatic 
gesture, but I’ve got to detain you for 
a moment or two, I’m afraid. I won't 
keep you long. There’s the remains of 
a bottle of claret there, if you'd like it. 


pHiuip: No, thank you. 
(He takes out his Yale key.) 


HESTER: I’m afraid that key’s no use— 
they’re separate locks. 


PHILIP: (Stiffly) Look, I really do think— 


HESTER: Sit down, Mr. Welch. You've a 
splendid chance now of resuming your 
study of human nature. (She is dialing 
a number. PHILIP stands watching her) 
Hullo—I want to speak to Mr. Page— 
(Louder) Page—Oh, he is? Mrs. Jack- 
son—No, Jackson—Yes. (To PHILIP) 
There’s an awful lot of noise in there. 
Hullo? Darling, it’s Hester—don’t ring 
off. No scene, I promise—I promise, I 
promise. I just wanted to know about 
the job—(Louder) The job—Did you 
see the man? Oh, good—Oh, good— 
Well done. I see. How soon? As soon 
as that? Oh, Freddy—No, I’m sorry. 
It was just hearing you say it like 
that—(Louder) It was just hearing you 
say it—Look, darling, your messenger 
is here for your bag—only it hasn’t got 
half of what you want for three days. 
Where are you going until you leave? 
No, don’t tell me, if you don’t want to. 
I only meant country or town? Now, 
let’s think. You’ve got your flannels in 
the bag, so you'll just want your tweed 
coat—All right. What did you want 
done with the rest of your things? Oh, 
when did you post it? Ill get it tomor- 
row then—The cloakroom at Charing 
Cross—I see—Yes. I'll do that—Look, 
Freddy, there’s one last thing I wanted 
you to do for me—I said there was one 
last thing I wanted you to do. Come 
and collect your bag yourself—Just to 
say good-bye, that’s all. No. I won't, 
I won’t. I promise I won’t. I swear to 
you, on my most sacred solemn word 
of honor, I won’t try and make you 
stay. I won’t even talk, if you don’t 
want me to. You can just take your bag 
and go—Freddy, trust me, trust me, 
for pity’s sake—Freddy, don’t ring off— 
don’t— 
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(She looks blankly at the receiver, and 
then replaces it. She stares at it a mo- 
ment, evidently wondering whether to 
dial again, and then decides it would be 
useless. She goes slowly to the door, 
puts the key in the lock and unlocks it, 
indicating to PHILIP with a gesture that 
he is free to go.) 


PHILIP: Wellgood night. 


HESTER: Good night, Mr. Welch. Oh, by 
the way, your wife is rather worried 
about you. Perhaps you’d better slip up 
and see her before you go out again. 


puiuip: Yes. I will. (Earnestly) I'm aw- 
fully sorry—really I am. 


HESTER: Thank you. 


PHILIP: I think he ought to have come 
to fetch his things himself. 


HESTER: So do L. 


PHILIP: Although of course I understood 
him not wanting to come round when 
he thought you might try and stop him, 
but—still—after you gave him your 
sacred, solemn word of honor just 
now— 


(HESTER has not previously been looking 
at pHitip. She now turns slowly to face 
him.) 


HESTER: It might add a little to your 
appreciation of spiritual values, Mr. 
Welch, if I told you that I hadn’t the 
smallest intention of keeping my sacred 
solemn word of honor. If Freddy had 
come here tonight, I would have used 
every trick in the book to make him 
stay. Of course he knew that perfectly 
well, and that’s why he wouldn’t come. 
(pHitip, shocked, stares at her in si- 
lence. HESTER looks up at him) You've 
got exactly the same expression on 
your face that my father would have 
had if I'd said that to him. He believed 
in spiritual values, too, you know—and 
the pettiness of the physical side—Take 
the bag to Freddy now. Have you got 
enough money for a taxi? 


PHILIP: Yes, thank you. (At the door) 
Can I—should I give Page any sort of 
message from you or anything? 


(Pause.) 
HESTER: (Quietly) Just my love. 


(PHILIP goes. HESTER goes to window, 
shuts it, locks it and pulls curtains, 
Then searches her handbag, on the sofa, 
for a shilling. There isn’t one. She gets 
a shilling from the telephone table 
where Freddy had thrown it in Act 
Two. She puts it in the gas meter and 
hears it drop. Now she locks the door 
and puts the rug on the floor to stop 
the air getting in. Next she takes one 
of the claret glasses into kitchen and 


comes back with it full of water. She 
picks up the aspirin bottle on the table 
It is empty. She takes the two tablets 
that MILLER gave her earlier in the Act 
out of her pocket. She is about to take 
them when there is a knock on the 
door, followed by the rattling of the 
door handle.) 


HESTER: (Impatiently) Who is it? 
MILLER: (Off-stage) Open the door 


HESTER: I’m just going to bed. What do 
you want? 


MILLER: (Off-stage) I want to see you 
HESTER: Won't it keep to the morning? 
MILLER: (Off-stage) No. 


(HESTER impatiently goes to the door, 
pulls the rug up and throws it on to 
the sofa where it falls to the floor. She 
unlocks the door and lets MILLER in.) 


MILLER: (Indicating key) 
not to be disturbed? 


Determined 


HESTER: I usually lock my door at night. 
MILLER: It’s lucky you didn’t last night 


HESTER: (Indicating the glass of water) 
I was just going to take your pills. 


MILLER: So I see. 


HESTER: Do you think they’re strong 
enough, Doctor? Could you let me have 
another two or three in case they don’t 
work? (MILLER, without replying, picks 
up the rug from the floor and puts it 
on the sofa. Then, watched by HESTER, 
he strolls to the gas fire and with a 
casual flick of his foot, kicks on the 


tap. He kicks it off) I said could you 
let me have— 


MILLER: I heard you. The answer is no. 


HESTER: Why not? 


MILLER: I’ve been involved enough with 
the police. I don’t want to be accused 
now of giving drugs to a suicidal pa- 
tient. (He holds out his hand) I want 
those pills back, please. 


HESTER: Why? 


MILLER: If you put a rug down in front 
of a door, it’s wiser to do it when the 
lights are out. 


HESTER: (Angrily) Why are you spying 
on me? Why can’t you leave me alone? 


MILLER: I’m not trying to decide for you 
whether you live or die. That choice is 
yours—and you have quite enough 
courage to make it for yourself. 


HESTER: (Bitterly) Courage? 


MILLER: Oh, yes! Courage! It takes cour- 
age to condemn yourself to death 
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HESTER: That’s not true! 


MILLER: Most suicides die to escape. 
You’re dying because you feel 
worthy to live. Isn’t that true? 


un- 


HESTER: (Wildly) How do I know what's 
true? I only know that I can’t face life 
any more. 


MILLER: What is there so hard about 
facing life? Most people seem to be able 
to manage it. 


HESTER: How can I live without hope? 


MILLER: To live without hope can mean 
to live without despair. 


HESTER: Those are only words. 


MILLER: Words can help if your mind 
can grasp them. Your Freddy has left 
you. He’s never going to come back 
again—never in the world—never. 


HESTER: I know. I know. That’s what 
I can’t face. 


(She falls on her knees onto end of 
sofa.) 


MILLER: Yes you can. That word “nev- 


er.” Face that and you can face life. 
Get beyond hope. It’s your only chance. 


HESTER: What is there beyond hope? 


MILLER: Life. You must believe that. 


It’s true. I know. 


HESTER: You can still find some purpose 
in living. You have your work at the 
hospital. 


MILLER: For me the only purpose in life 
is to live it. My work at the hospital is 
a help for me in that. That is all—if 
you looked perhaps you might also find 
some help for yourself. 


HESTER: What help? 


(He makes a gesture toward the paint- 
ings.) 


MILLER: Haven't you your work, too? 


HESTER: Oh, that! There’s no escape for 
me through that. 


MILLER: You can make one, perhaps 
There is always an through 
work. 


escape 


HEsTER: Not bad work. 


MILLER: Yes, even bad work. Besides, 
you know, I'd like to buy that. (HEsTER 
goes across to the picture and takes it 
down. She hands it to him) How much? 


HESTER: It’s a gift. 


(He has pulled out his wallet and re- 
moves two one-pound notes. MILLER puts 
the notes on the table.) 


VANDAMM 


FREDDY: I wish I knew what the hell I was going to do 
without you. (Margaret Sullavan, Kevin McCarthy) 


MILLER: Look, I’m going to put these 
notes down here. It’s what I can afford 
to give you—not what I think the pic- 
ture’s worth. If you’re determined not 
to sell it, slip the note into an envelope 
and address I shall under- 
stand, and be sorry. Good night. 


Good night, Doctor. 


it to me. 


HESTER: 


MILLER: Not doctor, please. 


Good night, my friend. 


MILLER: I could wish that you meant 
that. It might be that my need for 
friends was a great as yours. 


HESTER: 


HESTER: What makes you so sure that 
I don’t mean it? 


MILLER: I hope that I may be given a 
proof that you do by tomorrow morn- 
ing. Surely I would have a right to feel 
sad if I were to lose a new-found friend 
—especially one whom I so much like 
and respect. 


HESTER: Respect? 
MILLER: Yes, respect 
HESTER: Please don’t be too kind. 


(He approaches her quickly and takes 
her shoulders.) 


MILLER: Listen to me. To see yourself 
as the world sees you may be very 
brave, but it can also be very foolish. 
Why should you accept the world’s 
view of you as a weak-willed neurotic 
better dead than alive? What right have 
they to judge? To judge you they must 
have the capacity to feel as you feel. 
And who has? One in a thousand? You 
alone know how you have felt. And 
you alone know how unequal the battle 
has always been that your will has had 
to fight. 


HESTER: “I tried to be good, and failed.” 
Isn’t that the excuse that all criminals 
make? 
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MILLER: When they make it justly, it’s 
a just excuse. 


HESTER: Does it let them escape their 
sentence? 


MILLER: Yes, if the judge is fair—and 
not blind with hatred for the criminal 
as you are for yourself. 


HESTER: If you could find me one exten- 
uating circumstance—one single reason 
why I should respect myself—even a 
little. 


(The door opens and FREDDY appears on 
the threshold.) 


FREDDY: Hullo. 
HESTER: Hullo. 


MILLER: (To HESTER) That reason you 
must find for yourself. 


(He goes.) 


FREDDY: He seems quite a good bloke, 
old Miller. 


HESTER: Yes. He does. Come in, Freddy. 
Don’t stand in the door. (Freppy shuffles 
in) How are you feeling now? 


FREDDY: All right. 
HESTER: Thank you for coming. 


FREDDY: That’s O.K. I shouldn’t have 
sent the kid anyway, I suppose. 


HESTER: Had any food? 


rreppy: Yes. I had a bite at the Belve- 
dere. What about you? 


HESTER: Oh, I'll get myself something 
later. (There is a pause, while FREDDY 
still watches her apprehensively) When 


exactly are you off to Rio? 
FREDDY: Thursday. I told you. 
HESTER: Oh, yes, of course. By boat? 
FREDDY: Oh, no. Flying. 
HESTER: Oh, yes. 


FREDDY: Oh, by the way—About the 
rent—those clubs'll fetch thirty or for- 
ty quid. They'll take care of old Ma 
Elton and the few odd bills. 


HESTER: Won’t you need them? 
FREDDY: No. I can’t fly them. 


HESTER: I'll pack the rest of your things 
tonight and get them round to Charing 
Cross in the morning. 


FREDDY: There’s no hurry. (Another 
pause) I dropped a note in at Bill’s 
house. He’ll probably be round. 


HESTER: He’s been round. 
rreDDY: Oh. Are you—? 


HESTER: No. 
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FREDDY: I’m sorry 
HESTER: It’s all right. It wouldn't have 
worked. 


rreppy: No, I suppose not. I didn’t know 
You'll go on with your painting, will 


you? 


HESTER: Yes. I think so. As a matter of 
fact, I might even go to an art school, 
and start from the beginning again. 


FREDDY: It’s never too late to 
again. Isn’t that what they say? 


begin 


HESTER: Yes. They do. 


(There is a long pause. FREDDY seems 
to be waiting for HESTER to say some- 
thing, but she stands quite still, looking 
at him.) 
FREDDY: (At length) Well— 


HESTER: (In a clear calm voice) 


good-bye, Freddy. 


Well, 


(He 


does 


Good-bye, Hes. 
still 


waiting for her to say 


FREDDY 
the door 
FREDDY 


something 


moves to 


HESTER not move 
turns, 
She does not. He suddenly 
and embraces her) 
I wish I knew what the hell I was go- 


ing to do without you. 


walks up to her 


(He kisses her. She accepts the embrace 
without in any way returning it. After 
a moment, FREDDY releases her, goes 
quickly to the door and turns around. 


He goes out, closing the door.) 


(HESTER stands quite still for a second, 
She looks around the room. Then she 
goes to the coat hooks and takes down 
Freddy’s clothes. She brings them and 
piles them on the sofa. She reaches 
down a suitcase off a shelf. Then lights 
the gas fire. After lingering at the fire 
for a moment, she returns to Freddy’s 
clothes and continues to pack.) 


Curtain 


Then she lights the gas fire. (Margaret Sullavan) 





Loose Lady of the Couplets 


Aphra Behn was a Restoration dram- 


atist who made a future out of her 
past with the comedy of bad manners 


by Florence Stevenson 


She had a full-lipped mouth set in an oval face, 
long untidy curls which fell in dark profusion 
over plump white shoulders, and the bodice of 
her gown did little to conceal the charms of her 
bosom. Aphra Behn was the very pattern of 
a Restoration beauty. 

In her early twenties, when marriea to a rich 
Dutch merchant, Aphra fell under the approving 
eye of England’s frivolous Charles II. Whether 
amorous episodes took place between them is un- 
known, but it was said that she lived for love, 
and as His Majesty had much the same phil- 
osophy, one might not be far wrong in assuming 
that the royal couch was occupied more than 
once by the voluptuous lady. Certainly many 
other couches bore the impress of her body before 
her life drew to a close. But it is not her love- 
making which gives her a place in English letters, 
nor is it even her prolific literary contributions. 
It is the chance which made her the first woman 
to compete with men in the hazardous profession 
of playwriting. 
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According to her several biographers, Aphra 
Behn, born Aphra Amis, in the little market town 
of Wye in Kent, the year of 1640, was the daugh- 
ter of John Amis, later appointed Governor of 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) and thirty-six ‘islands. 
Thither were Aphra, her twin brother and par- 
ents bound when John Amis died at sea. 


The bereaved family spent several years in 
Surinam, rejoicing in the society of some charm- 
ing Cavaliers living in exile from the Common- 
wealth Government. And it was there that Aphra 
met one Caesar, a slave, who informed her that 
he was actually a captive prince, Oroonoko, vic- 
tim to family treachery, sold into slavery and 
separated from his beloved, Imoinada. It was 
a matter of satisfaction to Aphra that in the 
course of her stay Oroonoko was eventually re- 
united with his love and lived happily, as far 
as she was aware, ever after. Years later, an 
aging disease-wracked woman was to immortalize 
his devotion in the novel, Oroonoko, or, A Royal 
Slave, which after her death was adapted by 
Thomas Southerne into a tragedy starring none 
other than David Garrick and Mrs. Cibber. 

After the halcyon days of Surinam, Aphra 
returned to the grayer aspects of London and 
her union with Behn, the Dutch merchant. Evi- 
dently the nuptial tie was not agreeable to her, 
for her subsequent writings are full of disserta- 
tions on the evils of forced marriage. 
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As a beautiful young matron, Aphra graced 
the court of Charles II, but again misfortune 
entered, and her husband died, leaving his youth- 
ful widow penniless and adrift. Appealing to the 
merry monarch for succor, she was drafted into 
foreign service and sent to Antwerp as a spy. 
Trouble was brewing between England and Hol- 
land, and the Netherlands seethed with plots to 
bring Britain under Dutch control. Aphra, during 
her career as a Restoration Mata Hari, filched 
certain secrets most important to British security. 

But her work was not remunerative. England 
was in the throes of Charles’s excesses, which did 
not include paying debts to obscure operatives. 
Penniless, she was forced to borrow a large sum 
from a reulctant benefactor, Edward Butler, and 
return home to a London devasted by the great 
fire and wracked by the ensuing plague. It was 
bitter cold, but gusts of smoke still issued from 
smouldering cellars, while down by the Thames 
flimsy shanties housed hapless victims of the dis- 
aster. It was no time to petition for an unpaid 
salary. Her pleas went unheeded; Butler pressed 
his debt, and, unable to pay, she was thrown 
into that horror of the age, a debtors’ prison. 
Here, she languished in filth and degradatior 
until her mother at last prevailed on the ungrate- 
ful king to free her. 

Few means of livelihood were open to any 
woman then. Though Aphra was possessed of 
a passionate, amoral nature, she scorned the life 
of the kept mistress. Having composed verse from 
early childhood and being accustomed to living 
by her wits, she determined to become a writer. 

It was indeed a revolutionary step in an era 
when most ladies could not sign their names. At 
the time when Aphra Behn dipped her pen into 
an inkwell and scribbled “Act One” at the top of 
a piece of parchment, there were but two theatres 
in all London and considerably more than two 
playwrights. A highly competitive field for a man, 
it was nigh impossible for a woman. She was, 
however, aided by one propitious circumstance. 
The man who produced her plays was William 
D’Avenant, manager of the Duke Theatre. He 
was responsible for the introduction of women 
onto the London stage, and evidently the novelty 
of a woman writer appealed to him also. 

Her first production was The Forc’d Marriage, 
or, The Jealous Bridegroom, which opened at the 
Duke Theatre in 1670. Based on The Maid’s 
Tragedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, it was 
unique in that it criticized the custom of arranged 
marriages and presaged the sentimental comedy, 
later to take such hold on eighteenth-century 
drama. Otherwise, it had a contrived plot and 
indifferent dialogue. 

The opening was marred by an unfortunate 
incident. Ever attracted by vibrant youth, Aphra 
gave a small but importart role in her play to 
Thomas Otway, just down from Oxford. Only 
nineteen and facing a critical first night audience 
in his first professional part, Otway had a violent 
attack of stage fright which rendered him incapa- 
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ble of uttering a word. So complete was his panic, 
in fact, that he retired as an actor and returned 
to the stage later only as a dramatist. 

The playwright of the Restoration was faced 
with great difficulties. There were no societies 
to encourage or unions to protect him. The word 
“copyright” was unknown, and authors borrowed 
shamelessly from each other and the classics. 
Prevailing influences in drama were either inher- 
ited from the Elizabethan stage in form of Jon- 
son’s comedy of humors and court masques and 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedies or borrowed 
from Moliere, Calderon and the Italian farces. 
The comedies of romantic intrigue which, though 
they adhered religiously to the unities, teemed 
with impossible situations, mistaken identities and 
lewd language, were extremely popular. Trage- 
dies were less well received in an era which 
remembered only too vividly the “Martyrdom” 
of Charles I and the dark days of the Common- 
wealth, when all entertainment was forbidden. 
Even the serious works of Shakespeare were dis- 
torted with happy endings. 

The real dramatic growth of the early Restora- 
tion years was within the physical theatre. From 
innovations introduced by Inigo Jones in his de- 
signs for masques, the proscenium arch and the 
picture frame stage developed, while from France 
and Italy came marvelous mechanical devices. 
Mechanical effects often took the place of good 
writing. 

The audience, too, had undergone a change. 
The middle and lower classes, wont to frequent 
the playhouses of Shakespeare’s day, now re- 
garded the theatre as a den of iniquity, which 
indeed it was. While the two theatres of London 
had a seating capacity of but three thousand 
between them, business was bad. Only the 
wealthy aristocracy attended the play, and not 
in the pursuit of culture. The theatre had become 
a place of assignation. 


The actor’s career was beset with difficulties. 
During the course of the play, the audience was 
rowdy and quarrelsome, and the players were 
forced to shout their lines. They were also habit- 
ually interrupted by the brawls and duels which 
broke out in the pit. Due to the short runs of 
plays, the actor was continually learning new 
lines. 

Here, then, was the theatre where, in spite of 
the jealousy of her male contemporaries, Aphra 
Behn made her success as a dramatist. From 
1676 to 1686 she enjoyed her most rewarding 
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period of writing. After the productions of two 
indifferent comedies, The Amorous Prince and 
The Dutch Lover, she wrote The Town Fop, or, 
Sir Timothy Tawdry, which established her as 
a dramatist. Based on The Miseries of Enforc’d 
Marriage by the minor Elizabethan dramatist 
George Wilkins, it again cited her views on mar- 
riages of convenience and was her first play to 
deal with contemporary London life. 

This was followed by her most outstanding 
work, The Rover, concerned with the adventures 
of exiled cavaliers. It was based on Thomas Killi- 
grew’s Thomaso, or, The Wanderers, dealing with 
the author’s own experiences as a fugitive royal- 
ist. Aphra improved the play exceedingly both in 
plot and dialogue and so pleased the royal family 
with her art that the Duke of York, later James 
II, commissioned her to write a sequel. This 
triumph was, of course, accompanied by the carp- 
ing of her critics who accused her of plagiarism— 
which was hardly fair considering that the sin 
was common practice in the Restoration theatre. 
She was also chided for her flagrant immorality, 
coarse language and sex-laden situations, shock- 
ing even to that lax age. Her detractors pointed 
out that her personal life followed her plays in 
theme, and her favorite theme was sex. 

The criticisms left Aphra untroubled. “Give 
me love and wine!” was her cry. “Marriage is the 
bane of love.” 

Accordingly, she never married again and had 
a plentitude of both love and wine. However, in 
spite of her loose ways, she was charming, good- 
hearted, generous and beautiful, and if she had 
critics she did not lack admirers. She numbered 
among her friends the greatest wits of the time, 
including the poet Dryden. 

In the 1680’s England was again wracked by 
political unrest. The Whig party was coming to 
the fore, headed by the Earl of Shaftsbury and 
the Duke of Monmouth. Since the Tories under 
the king had reopened the theatres, and the popu- 
lar playwrights were Tories, they came to the 
defense of their benefactors with a series of satiric 
dramas lampooning the Whigs. It was at this time 
that Thomas Otway wrote the famous Venice 
Preserved and Dryden The Duke of Guise. 
Aphra was represented by The Roundheads, a 
scurrilous script of little merit, and The City 
Heiress, or, Sir Timothy Treatall, a fine cynical 
satire. 

Unfortunately, she also penned an epilogue to 
another author’s work, Romulus and Hersilla, 
and, ignoring a taboo of the time, criticized the 
Duke of Monmouth, who was the illegitimate son 
of Charles II. Though Monmouth was in disfavor, 
he still was much beloved by his father, and 
when Aphra_ unwisely attacked him both she and 
the actress who spoke the epilogue were strictly 
censured and fined by the irate monarch. Four 
years passed before she ventured to write her 
next and most popular play, The Lucky Chance. 
Inserted in the action were excellent pictures of 
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the London she knew, including a bitter com- 
mentary on poverty, with which she was most 
familiar. For she still depended entirely upon 
her pen for support, and when she did not write 
she did not eat. 

In 1687 Aphra anticipated by some 250 years 
the current craze for science fiction with The 
Emperor of the Moon, which concerned an al- 
chemist who believed the moon to be inhabited 
by a race of superhuman beings. This play also 
introduced the famous characters of the com- 
media del’ arte, then unknown to the London 
stage. She thus formed an important link in the 
chain which led to the British pantomime of 
a century later. 

The Emperor was her last success, but she 
wrote unceasingly during her remaining years, 
producing a series of novels and translations. In 
1688, already crippled by rheumatism and other 
wasting diseases, she received another blow. 
James II was deposed and all her Tory patrons 
fled. The theatre no longer produced works of 
Tory dramatists, and even the aging Dryden was 
supplanted by his enemy, Shadwell. Alone and 
deserted, Aphra’s spirit was at last defeated. In 
the early part of the year 1689, she died at forty- 
eight. To the surprise and indignation of her 
many rivals, she was buried in the Poet’s Corner 
of Westminster Abbey under the slab of black 
stone marked with her name and the epitaph: 

Here lies proof that wit can never be, 
Defense enough against mortality. 

The contributions of Aphra Behn to the world 
of literature cannot be dismissed lightly. Besides 
being the first professional woman playwright, 
she might be called a pioneer suffragette. She 
was also the first English dramatist to comment 
on the infamous practice of slavery. Her novel 
Oroonoko, a predecessor to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
started the abolition movement in England. She 
preceded the writings of Jean Jacques Rosseau 
of the French Revolution by proclaiming that man 
was better off in his natural state. She attacked 
the institution of marriage and parental authority, 
and she declared that women were equal with 
men. As one of the first writers of the famous 
sentimental comedy, she did much to help change 
the prevailing dramatic forms of her era. 

During the years of her writing career, which 
numbered eighteen, she produced nineteen plays, 
thirteen novels and eleven miscellaneous works, 
including four translations from Latin classics. 

Alexander Pope can hardly be said to have 
done her justice when he wrote: 


The stage, how loosely does Aphra tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed. 
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When Misalliance opened at the 
New York City Center last Feb- 
ruary, an informed critic may well 
have imagined that some of the 
chuckles came from Shaw him- 
self. And if some of that laughter 
made the reviewer a trifle uncom- 
fortable, who could blame him, 
since Shaw seemed to be having 
the last laugh on drama critics. In 
1910 when Misalliance was first 
produced in London at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre, it proved to be 
an utter failure for Charles Froh- 
man. It ran for only three per- 
formances. Even Max Beerbohm, 
Shaw’s friend and successor as 
drama critic on the Saturday Re- 
view, had misgivings about the 
long discursive play, all of it 
seemingly a debate and a good 
deal of it delivered by offensive 
young people who delighted in 
their offensiveness. And when 
seven years later William Favers- 
ham gave the play in New York, 


When Shaw Botls the Pot... 


in Misalliance he tosses in a variety of subjects and 


by John Gassner 


comes up with theatre 


with cuts reported by Archibald 
Henderson to have been both ex- 
tensive and inept, even the gener- 
ous opinion of John Corbin in the 
Times failed to include more en- 
thusiastic adjectives than “pleas- 
ant” and “adequate.” 

Sir Desmond MacCarthy, who 
saw a production at the Everyman 
Theatre in 1924 and found it “ex- 
ceedingly interesting,’ actually 
complimented Shaw on “making 
discussion so amusing that on the 
stage it throws most comedies of 
situation in the shade as an enter- 
tainment.” Even MacCarthy, how- 
ever, had regarded it only “in a 
measure as a preliminary canter 
for the far finer Heartbreak 
House,” and was certain that the 
author “had not a clear notion 
where his perceptions in this case 
were leading him.” Before the 
evening of last February 18 was 
over, New York reviewers were 
ready to acclaim Misalliance as 


Barry Jones as Mr. Tarleton and Tamara Geva as Lina Szczepanowska 


in the 1953 production. 
































































































TALBOT 





the most stimulatingly entertain- 
ing play of the Broadway season 
1952-53; ready, so to speak, to eat 
crow for the entire play-reviewing 


profession. Even if they were to 
temper their enthusiasm and as- 
suage conscience with the plati- 
tudinous observation that the play 
was not his greatest, Shaw might 
well chuckle 


I WOULD submit, nevertheless, that 
both parties—Shaw’s critics as 
well as Shaw—can have good 
reason for laughter at each other’s 
expense: Shaw’s critics because 
Misalliance completely overshad- 
ows the serious thesis the play 
was supposed to carry; and Shaw 
because the critics’ view that the 
play is solely a discussion was just 
as fallacious as their opinion that 
the play succeeds in spite of the 
fact that it is one. And I would 
further submit that if Misalliance 
cannot be regarded as a major 
work, this is the case, not because 
it is a disquisitory drama, but 
because the disquisition in it is 
not great enough. My contention 
is that Misalliance is simply one of 
the few great farces of the English 
language, along with Jonson’s The 
Silent Woman and The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, a few 
shades less great than Wilde’s 
contrivance mainly because it is 
less inventively absurd 

In other words, Shaw either de- 
ceived himself or tried to deceive 
us—and, I believe, he did both— 
when he called attention to the 
“problem play” quality of Misal- 
liance in his Preface; and Shaw’s 
critics deceived themselves when 
they took him at his word and 
didn’t like the play. In Misalli- 
ance and other plays, he came on 
the stage to discuss a variety of 
subjects and ended up by making 
theatre. The greatest paradox of 
his career as a playwright is, in- 
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deed, that the most aggressively 
earnest of British playwrights 
should also have been the most 
theatrical and one of the most 
farcical. 


yon perhaps will prove more 
instructive than a glance at 
the Preface, “Parents and Chil- 
dren,” that he wrote for the pub- 
lished version of the play. That 
he wrote this preface after the 
play’s production does not alter 
the fact that he not only took his 
prefatory argument seriously, for 
it expresses convictions he aired 
repeatedly, but believed that it 
was the argument of his play. 
There is hardly a point developed 
in the numerous subdivisions of 
“Parents and Children” for which 
an equivalent point is not present 
in the dialogue .of Misalliance. 
Archibald Henderson is not wrong 
when he declares in his author- 
ized biography that the play itself 
should have been called Parents 
and Children. Those for whom the 
“misalliance” of the title means 
the misalliance between the rich 
middle class and the aristocracy 
surely miss the dramatic center of 
the play. The “misalliance” that 
runs through the play and dom- 
inates the resolution is the mis- 
mating of parents and children. 
Bentley is a problem to his father 
Lord Summerhays; Hypatia and 
Johnny—and the illegitimate clerk 
“Gunner” or Baker, too—are 
problems to Tarleton. And Perci- 
val is the best adjusted youth in 
the lot because he was brought up 
by “three fathers” which is as 
good as being brought up by none. 
It is true, of course, that the play 
diverges into other matters than 
parents and children, such as gov- 
ernment and democracy, but so 
does the preface, too. All is grist 
so long as Shaw does the grinding. 


What a difference there is, how- 
ever, between the preface and the 
play in sheer vitality and effect. 
The former is a disquisition; the 
latter, a work of theatre. Let us 
face the fact that, for all its good 
sense, the prolix 126-page intro- 
duction to the 106-page play is 
pretty much of a bore. At least it 
is as boring as anything by Shaw 
could be. But the play, as Cyril 
Ritchard’s production proved, first 
at the City Center and then on 
Broadway, is anything but boring. 

Fortunately for my argument, it 
cannot be maintained that the 
stage piece is lively because Shaw 
departed from the subject matter 
of “Parents and Children.” And 
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for all its seemingly rambling dis- 
course, Misalliance is not a spon- 
taneous effusion of rare intuitions. 
It is, on the contrary, an exceed- 
ingly calculated collection of dra- 
matic materials Shaw had in one 
way or other used before and was 
to use again. 

Heartbreak House is anticipated 
in the family confusions and con- 
claves, the buoyancy of Tarleton 
is comparable to that of Captain 
Shotover, while the motif of de- 
cayed aristocracy and the intru- 
sion of the illegitimate clerk with 
homicidal intentions are paral- 
leled by the intrusion of the 
burglar in the later play. The 
refined sensibility attributed to 
advancing years in the case of 
Summerhays suggested to Des- 
mond MacCarthy the spiritualiza- 
tion of age in Back to Methuselah. 
Bentley, whose sharp mind is en- 
cased in a frail physique, reminds 
me of Marchbanks, and Bentley is 
mothered by Mrs. Tarleton as 
Marchbanks was mothered by 
Candida. Percival, the desirable 
male, is chased by Hypatia as 
John Tanner is chased by Ann, 
the “mighty huntress” of Man and 
Superman. Lina, the Polish gym- 
nast, was to have her equal in 
physical prowess when Shaw came 
to write The Millionairess in his 
old age. 


Qu parallels will no doubt oc- 
cur to devout Shavians. If there 
is any spontaneity in Misalliance, 
it is that of the showman who 
helps himself to anything within 
reach, so long as it will give 
another turn to the entertain- 
ment, or, as we say on Broad- 
way, another “gimmick”— except 
that Shaw’s gimmicks are often 
“ideas.” 

If we knew nothing about Shaw 
that could not be derived from 
his wildest farces, we could still 
be sure that he loved “ideas.” 
He must have truly loved them 
to play with them so zestfully. 
And in this he differed from all 
the “serious” playwrights (Gals- 
worthy and Brieux, for example) 


who.couldn’t play with ideas at 
all. The “problem play” writers 
have, indeed, never loved ideas; 
they have only loved problems or 
solutions. Shaw, of course, also 
held convictions, but he usually 
knew how to distinguish between 
an idea and a conviction when he 
wrote a play. 


5 hee old magician, however, had 
other tricks in his bag which 
may make us wonder how serious 
he really was when he claimed for 
himself, as well as for Ibsen, the 
“discussion play” as his special 
province. “Discussion play” usu- 
ally suggests to us a play devoid 
of plot, physical action, emotion 
and everything else except ar- 
gument. Shaw, needless to say, 
never contended that “discussion 
drama” should be an essay. He 
believed it could be theatre and 
proceeded to prove the point. 

He did so in Misalliance, in the 
first instance, by resorting to phy- 
sical action as flagrantly as any 
harlequinade of the commedia 
dell’ arte or Punch and Judy va- 
riety; and in this elementary re- 
spect Misalliance is more farcical 
than The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 

Not only the ideas but the char- 
acters —the participants of the 
conversation, if you please—can- 
ter about the stage; sometimes in 
order to demonstrate an idea 
(Hypatia’s chase) or to put a stop 
to a discussion for which there is 
no prospect of a conclusion. 

In the Ritchard production this 
fact was abundantly evident, not 
merely because the play was 
briskly staged and vivaciously 
performed, but because two in- 
termissions were used. Shaw’s 
text, which called for no intermis- 
sion at all, may easily deceive its 
theatrically unimaginative read- 
ers, who don’t envisage the phy- 
sical action, considering the text 
a merely extended discussion. Al- 
though the original, 1910, produc- 
tion in London also had two inter- 
missions, the critics too appear to 
have been deceived. Why else 
should they have made so much 
of the “Sophoclean” structure? 
Even the less than sedulously rev- 
erent Hesketh Pearson, writing 
his G.B.S. in 1942, refers to Get- 
ting Married and Misalliance as 
“daring experiments in the Aris- 
totelian unities, which Shaw al- 
ways defended as of cardinal im- 
portance.” Shaw intimidated the 
critics of Misalliance into believ- 
ing he was austerely dedicated to 

(continued on page 92) 
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William Inge 


ILLIAM INGE is a hard man to pin d s e is anything but 

elusive as a topic of conversation t ys. fle doesn’t have, he says, any 

particular theories about playwri He’s written two successful charac- 
ter plays, but he wouldn’t say a writer ssarily had to conceive a play primar- 
ily in terms of characters. His Pulitzer re and Drama Critics Circle Award play, 
Picnic, is about women, but not because he has any special ideas about women— 
except that, he says with a smile, “They fascinate me.” 

Picnic, he explains, started out as a sort of mood piece. “I remembered the feel- 
ing of a summer evening, the women sitting on their front porches, the feeling of 
peace, their delight in their small talk.”” When the play was first produced, way 
back before Come Back, Little Sheba, it was, in fact, called Front Porch. But that 
now seems like an entirely different play. It hac people in a dramatic setting, 


but it had no main characters and, somehow, he hadn’t wanted to impose a story 
on them, 


“I started with a feeling of peace, as I have said, with characters in a kind 
of little fortress. Something had to happen to disturb them, to raise a variety 
of female reactions. I hit upon introducing the young man almost by instinct. 
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“I guess in that form,” he confesses, “it was nothing more than a good-sized 
fragment.” He feels very indebted to Joshua Logan who was interested in the play 
and optioned it before it was fully realized. 

It was while the play was actually in production that the main characters— 
Madge, the prettiest girl in town, and Hal, the brash young intruder—were de- 
veloped and the story line jelled. The young man who had been introduced only 
to momentarily disturb the fortress now inspired the heroine to follow him, awoke 
the latent femininity in her tomboyish sister and drove the lonely schoolteacher to 
propose to her reluctant swain. 


Madge, Inge says, was particularly hard to develop. As he had first conceived 
her, she was barely articulate; she was a character not active but acted upon. 
She had a girlish mystery—“like Mona Lisa,” he says. 


Now, he supposes, she is still the same character but further developed. Now 
he sees something pathetic about her. She is a person who is forced to see her- 
self only in terms of the physical. No, he did not mean any criticism about the 
popular attitude toward beautiful women; perhaps an observation. “A girl who 


has been told all her life simply how pretty she is must sometimes wonder about 
herself as a human being.” 


Hal, who is masculinely attractive on the outside and weak and frightened 
on the inside, Inge thinks, brings out the awareness that she is a woman. He is 
the first person to ever reveal himself frankly to her, to need her. In the first 
version of the play Inge had him go off at the end, leaving Madge to go back to 
her job at the five-and-dime. That had seemed more natural. He was even go- 
ing to publish the play with two endings. But now that the two characters have 
grown to the point where Hal so vitally disturbs her whole life, the old ending 
falls flat. Now he feels that Madge has to follow him. 


Would he call it a happy ending? Not, he thinks, if you conceive of the 
characters as a hero and heroine. But on their own terms, he feels, they can be 
happy. 


Inge doesn’t agree with the critics who thought that the part of Millie, Madge’s 
intellectual adolescent sister, was overdirected. He thinks Millie comes out well, 
as she is awkward and abrupt. She’s not an unattractive girl, he explains, just 
a girl who has denied herself physical appeal because she doesn’t want to com- 
pete with her older sister. She has the makings of a career woman. There’s 
something in her, he thinks, that accounts for many female careers. 


Rosemary, the lonely schoolteacher, whose reaction to Hal is the desperate 
realization that she has lived too long without love, is not supposed to be as intel- 
ligent as Millie. But she too is the overly-independent woman. 


Madge, he feels, is the only woman in the play “who accepts her femininity 
gracefully.” Does he equate femininity with passivity then? No, that’s not all there 
is to it. A woman shouldn’t be passive to the point where independent action is 
impossible for her. Take Mrs. Potts, for instance, the neighbor in the play who 
has allowed her ailing mother to wreck her marriage. That’s not what he means 
by femininity but . . . He leaves the question dangling. 


If there is a theme in the play, Inge says, it’s that love requires humility. 
Millie, for instance, is too proud to fall in love. “You remember, she says at one 
point, that it would be embarrassing to fall in love.” The same may be true of 
Rosemary. It’s the case with many people, men as well as women. 


Does he think that perhaps, though, circumstances often force women in love 
to make more sacrifices of individuality than men? No, he wouldn’t say that. 

He had written, we reminded him, that after Sheba he had wanted to write 
a play “in the sunlight.” Did he feel, perhaps, that too many of the serious plays 
on Broadway were “dark?” No, he laughed. It was simply a personal reaction to 
Sheba. “I felt I had in me a more humorous play. There was humor in Sheba, of 
course, but I wanted a chance to show more of it.” 


The other ideas he’s working “at,” not “on,” as he puts it, are also more 
humorous. One is a rewrite of Farther Off from Heaven, his first produced play, 
which Margo Jones did in Dallas in 1945. That he feels was only a sketch. Now 
that he has learned more about dramatic values, he thinks he might be able to 
make it into something more meaningful and exciting. 


The other is a one-acter he started about some rodeo cowboys in New York 
which he thinks may turn into the book for a musical. “It’s hard to create charac- 
ters and then put them away on a shelf,” he explains. “Once you’ve brought peo- 
ple alive, yeu somehow have to carry them through.” 


Can you ask someone how it feels to have won a Pulitzer Prize and a Drama 
Critics Circle Award within the space of a few weeks? Well, he says, the feeling 
is one of “great satisfaction.” 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Of Ballots and Brickbats 


The New York Critics Circle 
Award is nice to have—but the 
Pulitzer Prize is better, as any 
box office man will tell you. Why? 

The usual answer is that the 
Pulitzer thing is much older, hav- 
ing been established in 1917 (the 
crix, 1935), and that it gets na- 
tional publicity. But Spelvin, the 
ever-loving friend of the aisle- 
sitters, has an additional theory 
and hereby offers the Critics Cir- 
cle a free suggestion. 

The Pulitzer Prize has more 
effect because it is handed out, 
wham, take it or leave it, with- 
out any inside information about 
differences of opinion among the 
anonymous judges—and _ there 
must be differences, unless the 
judges are zombies. When the 
crix vote they sign their ballots, 
and the score is made public. This 
season the critics beat the Pulitz- 
ers to the punch by handing their 
scroll to William Inge’s Picnic— 
but news stories of the award re- 
vealed that Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible was a strong contender, 
and even Moss Hart’s The Cli- 
mate of Eden got one vote from 
stubborn John Chapman (Daily 
News). These stories weakened 
the benefit of the award. Ever- 
lovin’ Spelvin suggests that next 
year the reviewers meet in secret 
session and announce only which 
play has won. It would even be 
sporting to take a second vote and 
make the majority winner a unan- 
imous choice, as the Pulitzer Prize 
seems to be. 


Be Specific, Wardie 

“At six-thirty to the home of 
Emmy and Louis Kronenberger in 
E. 95th St. for a before-theatre 
dinner. The play of the evening 
is Men of Distinction, at the 48th. 
Pretty awful.”—Ward Morehouse 
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by George Spelvin 


(World-Telegram & Sun). Which, 
Wardie—the play or the dinner? 


The Old Refrain 


The old cliché department: “a 
rare theatre experience’—John 
Keating (Cue). “If I may refresh 
your memory”’—Richard Watts, 
Jr. (Post). “Nothing less than ter- 
rific’—Robert Coleman (Daily 
Mirror). “There are endless com- 
plications’—John McClain (Jour- 
nal-American). “In the course of 
: .’—Walter F. Kerr (Herald 
Tribune). “I recommend with en- 
thusiasm”—John Chapman (Daily 
News). “It must be said at this 
point, however”’—Lewis Funke 
(Times). 


“Punch” Line 


The criticism which wins this 
month’s Spelvin award for pith 
and punch goes not to a drama 
hoodlum but to radio-TV critic 
Harriet Van Horne (World-Tele- 
gram & Sun). Reporting on 
Christine Jorgenson’s television 
debut, Harriet observed, “Miss 
Jorgenson moved like a swan— 
but sounded like one, too.” 


Tips for Hinterland Horatios 


Boston and Philadelphia critics 
can’t seem to get it through their 
heads that they live in tryout 
towns, not drama centers—and 
that man Parker in Hartford, who 
got himself barred from the New 
Parsons Theatre for being “too 
severe,” is the toughest cookie of 
all. These hinterland Horatios can 
take a tip from Cleveland’s Bill 
McDermott (Plain Dealer) and 
Arthur Spaeth (News). It was a 
big thing when Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein opened Me and Juliet 
way out by Lake Erie, but Bill 
and Arthur didn’t let it go to their 
heads. They admitted that this 
was a tryout with inevitable flaws 
—but they tried to be helpful to 
the authors by pointing out the 
flaws in a nice way. Bill wanted 
the story line straightened out and 
tightened up, and he said where 
and why. This was constructive 
criticism—something theatre peo- 
ple are always yapping about— 
and R & H ought to be grateful. 
The greatest opportunities for con- 
structive criticism are not in New 
York but in Hartford, Wilmington, 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia 
and occasionally Chicago. 


Jokes of “Distinction” 


The jokes in Men of Distinction, 
a flip flop, were mostly awful or 
worse, but Walter F. Kerr (Herald 
Tribune) had to admit he liked 
one of them. He approved of a 
blonde picking up a copy of Popu- 
lar Mechanics magazine and ask- 
ing, “Have you ever known a 
really popular mechanic?” The 
joke Kerr liked least was: 

“How can Carleton be only 
twenty-nine? He’s got a dog that’s 
eleven.” 

“T thought it was a sheep.” 

“It’s a sheep-dog.” 
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But the one that bothered Spel- 
vin most went this way: — 
Two men talking. One sniffs the 
other and asks, “What perfume 
are you wearing—Chanel No. 5?” 
“No,” says the other, “Knize 10.” 
Boffs the first one, “That’s twice 
as good.” 


Death to Those Deadlines 


An opening night no longer is 
fun to Spelvin, stage-struck though 
he is. It’s those damned critics 
who spoil what should be a festive 
occasion. And not all of them, at 
that—just three or four on the 
morning papers. It’s their double- 





dratted deadlines. For several sea- 
sons these self-important oracles 
have imposed an eight o’clock cur- 
tain for opening nights—an unciv- 
ilized hour which means gulping 
dinner or going without and 
scrambling into evening clothes 
much too early. And the last two 
big shows of the season, Me and 
Juliet and Cole Porter’s Can-Can, 
had seven-thirty curtains — with 
daylight saving yet! 

Spelvin is reminded of the le- 
gend that Ina Claire would never 
allow her picture to be taken 
before nightfall. Said she didn’t 
begin to look right until after dark. 
She had something there. First- 
nighters at the two seven-thirty 
curtains leoked awful—and un- 
happy—going in. 

Why does the theatre knuckle 
down like that? No other business 
or amusement arranges its sched- 
ule for the convenience of a news- 
paper. Newspapers are supposed 
to cover news when it happens— 
whenever it happens. You never 
heard of a hoodlum hurrying up 
a murder job so he could catch 
the Late City edition of the Times. 
The Times can bloody well wait 
until the murder happens. 

Spelvin recalls that the worst 
deadline of all was the late Gilbert 


W. Gabriel’s when he was critic 
for the morning New York Amer- 
ican. This paper had such an 
early deadline that Gabriel rarely 
caught more than two acts of a 
play. To do his job right, Gil went 
to previews and tryouts and read 
scripts in advance, and to cover 
him his wife stayed to the end on 
opening nights and then briefed 
him by phone at the office. Gabriel 
was then, as always, one of the 
best and most important critics— 
but Spelvin never heard of W. R. 
Hearst trying to insist that pre- 
mieres start at 7:30 P.M. because 
his spavined paper couldn’t work 
any faster. In those days curtain 
time for plays was eight fifty or 
nine—and it still should be. 


If You Can’t Be Kind... 


How to Win Friends Depart- 
ment, snipped from Variety: 

London—Robert E. Sherwood, 
speaking at a Variety Club lunch- 
eon, recalled the edict by the 
famed editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, the late C. P. Scott, 
that critics should at all times be 
fair. The difference, said Sher- 
wood, is that in America theatre 
critics were “only fair.” 





DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Sat 
Mat Mat Eve 


Through the courtesy of the producers, front center 
orchestra seats of the following Broadway shows have 
been made available to the fund at box office prices. All 
seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons 
allocated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and 
a receipt for the contribution. Checks will be returned 
on the orders which cannot be filled. Please state number 
of dates. 
All tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, 
or by mail order. Patrons allocated tickets will receive an 
order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets and 
contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On 
written applications please state: 
(a) Number of tickets for selected show and 
choice of dates. 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon 

Runyon Memorial Fund—one for the price 

of the seat and one for your contribution. 
Tickets to hit shows in Chicago may be obtained by 
calling SUPERIOR 7-7577. 


All funds contributed are allocated for cancer research 
in the leading institutions of the nation. 
Dan Parker, President 
Leo Linpy, Vice Pres. 


WALTER WINCHELL, Treasurer 
Artuur Goprrey, Secretary 
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ee 
Children’s Hour .... 3.60 
Cinerama 1.50 
Crostbie:......:5...: 38 
Dial M for Murder.. 3.60 
Fifth Season 3.60 
Guys and Dolls..... 3.60 
Hazel Flagg 4.20 
King and I 4.20 
Me and Juliet 4.20 
Misalliance 2.40 
My 3 Angels........ 3.60 

3.60 
Porgy and Bess..... 3.60 
Seven Year Itch.... 3.60 
South Pacific. ...... 3.60 
Wish You Were Here 4.20 
Wonderful Town... 4.20 


$4.80 
3.60 
2.40 
3.60 
4.20 
3.60 
3.60 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
2.40 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
4.20 
4.80 
4.20 


*6.00 on weekends 


$7.20 
4.80 
2.80 
4.80* 
4.80 
4.80 
6.60 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
4.80 
4.80* 
4.80* 
6.00 
4.80* 
6.00 
7.20 
7.20 





Basil Milovsoroff’s “Tartar,” about which he 
writes: “A puppet character in human shape, 


whether strongly stylized or almost real, always 
must have a certain dash of theatricality in his 
design to entitle him to artificial freedoms.” 


Chinese shadew-play figures collected by B. Laufer in Peking in 1901 


5 


va 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


The Viennese master, Richard 
Teschner, numbered the above 
figure among his marionette cre- 
ations 
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Reality, 
with Strings 


_“A puppet may be man, animal, insect, a teakettle or 


by Basil Milovsoroff 


The theatre has its ups and downs, each of 
its forms at different times. While ballet goes 
through a period of new development, opera may 
stagnate and drama may suffer a depression. In 
the moments of pessimism the past looks glorious, 
the present dark, the future darker, and the 
scourging of the theatre by its dramatists, actors 
and critics becomes louder. This flagellation is 
a sign of good conscience and, if followed by con- 
structive thought and effort, is not destructive 
but is an essential part of the regenerative proc- 
ess, a pattern of life. 

The current state of all forms of our theatre 
has been amply taken care of by printed word, 
except for one—the puppet theatre. In the pres- 
ent confusion caused by the absence of profes- 
sional puppet standards and indiscriminate use 
of hobby puppets by television, the rejoinder to 
this may well be: the less said about it the better. 
Nevertheless, since puppets have stood the test 
of thousands of years, their failings and their 
potential for artistic contribution to our enjoy- 
ment cannot and should not be ignored. 

The puppet theatre today is a captive of natu- 
ralism. While other forms of theatre resisted this 
will-o’-the-wisp by infusion of more art, the 
puppet theatre succumbed to its attraction, and 
so the prevalent standard of perfection for the 
puppet—a wooden apothegm born of fancy—is, 
paradoxically, lifelikeness. It is even more para- 
doxical that this conception of puppets should 
complete the circle of confusion around Gordon 
Craig’s “uuber-marionette”—a metaphoric plea for 
the depersonalized interpretive art of acting, an 
argument against naturalism. The actor assumed 
Craig meant literally to displace him by a puppet, 
and the puppetmaster matched him with the same 
assumption. While with the actor this absurdity 
was momentary, with the puppetmaster it stuck. 
And so today many a puppetmaster labors upon 
anatomatically correct dummies, and, having en- 
gineered them in the exact image of man or ani- 
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mal, is constrained to move them like real bipeds 
or quadrupeds, employing even electronic con- 
trols as the elixir of life. Further, to make real 
theatre he often forces upon them the full crush- 
ing weight of great works of Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Chekhov and other literary geniuses. Thus “re- 
vivifying” the theatre by falsifying the live and 
the real, he destroys the magic of the artificial 
which Craig’s sensitive mind beheld and admired 
in puppets, the magic that is their very life. It is 
no wonder then that adolescents and adults, quick 
to perceive a counterfeit, do not accept this kind 
of puppet theatre as full-fledged entertainment 
and that its popularity resides among the credu- 
lous little children who have not learned yet to 
discriminate between the fullness of pleasure in 


the imagined and the actual emptiness in the 
falsified 





A calamity? Not when one considers man’s 
devious way of finding positive values by means 
of the negative. Discovering by failure the limita- 
tions of puppets only brings their peculiar capa- 
bilities into sharper focus. 

These unique capabilities are not unknown to 
us. They have just been ignored. The animated 
great idols of dimly remembered times, the fabu- 
lous puppets of the ancient Greeks, the satirical 
puppets of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Paris, the exotic Wayang Poerwa puppets of Java 
and others were physical symbols of meaning, 
abstractions of inner character, pure dramatiza- 
tions created fur the sole purpose of purveying 
a vision of the invisible and the supernatural. 
They were a detached glimpse of the ludicrous- 
ness of the :alderol man drapes around his ego. 
These puppets produced a credible, powerful 
crama, but only where man, encumbered by his 
ego and his physical limitations, could not. To 
continue to ignore the lessons of the past is to 
perpetuate ignorance. Modern puppet theatre 
must carefully study these lessons and build upon 
them for our times 


Effective puppet theatre offers almost the ulti- 
mate in pure make-believe. A puppet may be 
man, animal, insect, a teakettle or tomorrow. As 
for his limitation of being unequal to live motion, 
it is, in fact, his lease on life. It stresses unequivo- 
cally his artificial nature, giving him his right 
to be himself and to use designedly his endow- 
ment of indigenous motion for the purposes of 
interpretation and artistic synthesis. The puppet 
theatre is clearly a theatre of imagination and 
detached caricature. The success of this kind of 
theatre depends largely on the artist of imagina- 
tive mind and technical skill. And, alas, though 
the puppet theatre has attracted many, it has 
lured far too few artists. Most of them in the 
theatre today have chosen to bury themselves in 
the backdrops and costumes, not yet revealing 
that they can create their own form of theatre 
just as the musician and the dancer have created 
theirs 








Milovsoroff provides this fragmentary description of his “Chinese 


Dance” —‘interpreted 
praying mantes.” 


by the rhythm of simple 


motion 


of 


Goncharova, Korovin, Exter, Bel Geddes, to 
mention a few, designed some puppets but did 
not go on. The convention of the canvas and the 
hunk of clay was too strong. Yet there are per- 
ceptible signs that art is beginning to move from 
its academic heights in the direction of the the- 
atre. Recent indications in sculpture in this 
country are some of Amino’s work, Howard’s 
Scavenger, a sculpture with a motion, almost 
a puppet, and—most obvious—Calder’s mobiles 
with their “changing relations of form in space.” 

Indeed, the artist has only to combine his pres- 
ent contributions to the theatre, in décor and 
costume, with mobile sculptured form, and, with 
the aid of writers and musicians sensitive to his 
peculiar needs, he can form this new theatre of 
his own. The puppet theatre can be an art the- 
atre that need not impose or imitate but that can 
reveal in its singular way both new and familiar 
truths. 

A brief examination of the guideposts to pro- 
duction in puppet theatre may reveal much. For 
the sake of brevity they may be reduced to three: 
abstraction, motion and synthesis. 

Abstraction in puppet theatre means simplifi- 
cation, or generalization; the elimination of details 
to create the simplest image (a puppet) and 
simplest background without destroying the clar- 
ity of their meaning. It also implies distortion, 
a creative under- and over-statement in terms of 
simple contour lines to capture the essence of 
character, the basic expression of meaning. Types 
of distortion may range widely, from the terrify- 
ingly or comically grotesque on through to the 
exquisitely beautiful and childlike 

The meaning of motion is of special importance 
with puppets. The puppet motion has been faked 
to resemble the live kind for so long that it is 
almost a revolution to say that for honest expres- 
sion the puppet should rely on his own resources. 
Puppet gestures and locomotion should be de- 
signed within the puppet’s legitimate mechanics 
and his freedom to distort the law of gravity. 
Conceived thus, they sometimes fall short of 
motion given to man, sometimes they co- 
incide with it, sometimes surpass it. Like 
puppets, puppet gestures are abstractions 
toward strength of expression. Their pur- 
pose is to indicate or underline the in- 
tended meaning of expression by an exag- 
gerated turn to heighten the sense of 
drama or caricature. When a gesture 
coming from an undisguisedly artificial 
source honestly coincides with that of life, 
it becomes magic and not discord. Differ- 
ent controls of puppets imply adjustment 
to the logic of their mechanics and gravity, 
and the choice of control depends upon 
the type, size, shape and intended func- 
tions of the puppet as well as the ma- 
terial of which it is made. 


the 


Due to the general neglect of puppet 
theatre, no one has as yet fully explored 


JOHN A. CLARK 
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the dramatic possibilities of artificial motion. But 
one can be certain it promises a wealth of extra- 
ordinary effects. For the puppet can move in a 
way that is humanly illogical and yet, at the same 
time, dramatically credible. A simple example is 
the currently popular televized puppet, Kukla, 
who will move across his stage in one motion, and 
disappear below in another. This is a hand pup- 
pet’s logical way of moving. Were he to simulate 
a human walk across the stage or a human effort 
to climb down, he would destroy the truth of his 
life as a distinct specie of interpretative actor 
and become a limp and pathetic imitation of 
something he is not. 


Motion and sound have a peculiar affinity. 
Indeed, one does not exist without the other 
A sound of a swish cannot exist without the 
swishing of a stick. This opens the way to fas- 
cinating possibilities for puppets in synthesis with 
music to push into fresh areas in the art of 
dance, possibilities that have been touched upon 
but lightly. The design of inanimate motion not 
only follows the order of inflections, harmony 
and architectonic construction of pulsative and 
free-flow patterns of known music; it goes beyond 
to create new rhythms and new sources of sound 
It thus points directly to the possibility of cre- 
ative collaboration between the artist-puppet 
master and the composer. 


Like all forms of art, to provide an all-absorbing 
drama or spectacle puppet theatre must rely on 
synthesis—the artistic coalescence of its various 
integral elements. Being a form of theatre in 
which, as in the ballet, the manner of interpre- 
tation is circumscribed by its actor’s special capa 
bilities and peculiar limitations, the process of 
artistic coalescence means the molding of all 
elements, including the form of the “play” (not 
its meaning), to the logical capacities of the actor 


Outside their own theatre puppets can partici 
pate in the ballet and in films. Now that the ballet 
has begun to introduce declamation of poetry and 
vocal music as a background, it should dare invite 
puppets to produce special effects. 
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In the movies the use of puppets for special 
effects has been carried on for some time but 
largely along conventional naturalistic lines, and 
it is only in the puppet cutout of newspaper in 
the English film The Red Shoes that one has 
a glimpse, all too short, of truly imaginative use 
of inanimate artistic form within its indigenous 
motion. An interesting use of puppets was made 
in The Tales of Hoffmann, but John Wright, 
whose puppets were used in this picture, has far 
more exciting puppets to offer to the films from 
his African experience. 

Of the puppet feature films actually produced, 
Bunin’s Alice in Wonderland was a courageous 
and expensive attempt, but absence of imagin- 
ation in the design and use of the puppets made 
for its lack of success. The unhappy effect of this 
film may have been mitigated by the success of 
the very charming Trnka puppet film of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tale The Emperor's Night 
ingale, told, as it was, by unpretentious toys 

Of 16 mm. one- and two-reel films, mostly pro 
duced by puppetmasters in their own studios, 
probably the most imaginative have been the 
advertising films of Bil Baird, one of the few 
people with artistic skill and the golden touch 
of fantasy in American puppet theatre 

Artistic possibilities for puppet art theatre in 
color television can be exciting, both round and 
filmed. Puppets in many ways are, and can be, 
cut to TV screen needs. But its directors will 
have to stop consulting Howdy Doody, or even 
that wonderful sage, J. Oliver Dragon, in matters 
of color and design, and begin to experiment 
along more creative lines 

In conclusion one may say that puppet theatre 
was never meant to produce illusion. Illusion is 
a deception blunting our senses. The puppet 
theatre is an art theatre, esthetically and literally, 
and it is meant to stimulate our senses 


| Uncaptioned sketches by Bil Baird, whose marion 


ettes operated by him and his vife Cora have 


heen seen on television the Broadway stage im 





films and night clubs and featured in books and 
record ng 
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G Iiven @ @ @ TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE Beck-of-dhe: Moni Club 


-+» WHO JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND BUY AS FEW AS | SIX BOOKS | DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP 


COMPILED AT 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AND PUBLISHED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RETAIL PRICE: 


$28.50 


2200 PAGES ye REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 15 YEARS 
% THUMB-INDEXED 


PRIVILEGES AND CONDITIONS OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


HIS extraordinary opportunity is simply 

a dramatic demonstration of the Book- 
of-che-Month Club's unique, Book-Dividend 
system—through which you earn valuable 
library volumes, free, merely by ordering 
the new books you are anxious not to miss. 
Here are the simple details. 


*% AS A MEMBER YOU AGREE TO BUY AS 
PEW AS SIX BOOKS WITHIN YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP from among the 
Club's selections and Special Members 
Editions. During the year at least 100 gnee 
books will be made available to you, from 
which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
mot enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) | some other book. Or 
you may say: ‘Send me nothing."’ 


*% YOU WILL RECEIVE THE COLUMBIA EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AT ONCE. Ic will be sent with 
the firse book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection as a new 
member, please see coupon. 


w% AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS YOU WILL 


RECEIVE, FREE, WITH EVERY SECOND 
BOOK YOU BUY «a beautiful or useful 
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library volume — over and above Tut 
CotumBia ENcyctorepia. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is set 
aside in a special fund. This is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other books, 
each of which is a Book-Dividend given 
without charge to members. During the 
year, the volumes thus given away ail hese 
an seme retail value of af least $6.00 
eac 


%® YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buying six 
books. Membership in the Club is for no 
fixed period, continuing until notice of 
cancellation is received from the member 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES. 
Frequently you buy a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, not knowing it is such, and 
often pay more for it than you would as a 
member. Why not buy from the Club these 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them. You will share 
in the Club's Book-Dividend plan. And, not 
least, you will actually get and read tt 

particular new books you are anxious nox 
to miss, but which you frequently fail to 
read through oversight or procrastination. 


SHOWN HERE CONSIDERABLY 
REDUCED—Book is actually 
over twice this size— 


12” x 9” x 3” 


“a “ 
The first one-volume ency- 
clopediain English worthy of 


the name THE NEW YORK TIMES 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you 
would like to have THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA under the Club's 
Book-Dividend system, write for 
information about how to obtain it 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
O THE SILVER CHALICE 
(especial de luxe edition) 
by Thomas B. Costain 
Price (to members only) 83.45 
) THE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA by Ernest Hemingway 83.00 
© THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson £3.50 
CHARLES DICKENS 
(in 2 vols.) by Edgar Johnson 
Price (te members only) 84.95 


AS MY FIRST 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG 
STRANGERS by Carl Sandbara 
vo 


© THE CAINE MUTINY 
by Herman Wouk £9.9 
by Edna Ferber 


© GIANT 
, (te members only! 82.75 


Price 
3 }) THE BRIG CHANGE 
j by Frederick Lewis Alien 
i) end HUNTER by J. A. Hunter 


Combined price (to members 
only) 84.00 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.*® 
I am to receive, free, THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA (a $28.50 
volume) immediately, with the purchase of my first selection, indi- 
cated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly selections— 
or Special Members’ Editions——during the first year I am a member. 
After my sixth purchase. with every second book I buy—from 
among the Club selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to 
receive, free, the current Book.Dividende then being distributed. 
I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buyin 
six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, { 
need buy —_ such books in any twelve-month period to 
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maintain membership 


Name > 
(Please Print Plainly) 
Address 
, Postal Zone No 
City (if any) . State 


Book prices are slightly bigber in Canada, bat the Clab ships to Canadian 
members without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month 
Club (Canada) Ltd 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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The New England Opera Theatre is doing its best to shatter precedents in acting, singing and production 


by Alix B. Williamson 


OR THE FirST twenty-four of his forty-four years, 
Boris Goldovsky was one of opera’s worst ene- 


mies. Now he is one of its most articulate and 
passionate champions. Goldovsky heard the call, he will 
tell you, in 1932 when he played for an opera workshop 
class under the German stage director, Ernest Lert. 
They were doing the opening scene of La Bohéme, 
and suddenly Goldovsky found himself so concerned 
over the trials of the four young bohemians that he 
could hardly concentrate on his keyboard. Under 
Lert’s direction the singers were not just a tenor, two 
baritones and a bass but a struggling poet, painter, 
philosopher and musician, sharing the gaiety and 
insecurity of a Left Bank garret. 
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Goldovsky fastened on the memory of this per 
formance as an ideal and has been pursuing it ever 
since. In New England Opera Theatre housed 
in the plushy 2,900-seat Boston Opera House 
he thinks he has achieved “some percentage of 
the impossible.” Here he has a troupe of good- 
looking young people who not only can sing but 
know how to comport themselves much as romanti 
heroes and heroines are supposed to. All operas are 
given in English. The orchestra actually accompanies 
the singers and these latter have been trained, not 
to stare entranced at Goldovsky’s baton, but to ad- 
dress their arias to the characters on stage. Such 


measures as these have brought the Boston Opera 
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House capacity audiences for operas as obscure as 
Mozart’s Idomeneo or Rossini’s The Turk in Italy 
and ungraced by a single name star. 

New England Opera Theatre has completed its 
seventh season and has thus outlasted any resident 
opera company in Boston’s history. Twenty-three 
performances of fourteen operas have been given in 
Boston, with annual tours of almost all of the college 
towns of New England and a pair of highly successful 
performances at the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia. While such staples as Carmen, La Bohéme, 
Rigoletto, The Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni 


have been presented, more than half of Opera The- 


atre’s repertoire has been made up of works rarely 
or never publicly performed elsewhere in the United 
States. Rossini’s The Turk in Italy received its first 
professional production in this country in 120 years 
as Opera Theatre’s second offering in the 1948-49 
season. Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring and Mo- 
zart’s Idomeneo and La Finta Giardiniera were all 
given their first United States public performances 
by Goldovsky’s company 

Ihe lack of well-known stars seems to have no 
more adverse effect on the box-office returns than 
the unfamiliar repertoire. “We never use. stars,” 
Goldovsky says, ““we make stars—for our own and 
other companies.” Many of the youngsters put 
through Goldovsky training have come out hand- 
somely equipped for stardom with the Metropolitan 
and New York City Center Opera companies and at 
other important companies in this country and 
Europe. Mildred Miller, Anne Bollinger, Norman 
Scott, Paula Lenchner and Paul Franke are all grad- 
uates of Opera Theatre who have made their mark 
with the Metropolitan. 

Also, the opera departments of the University of 
Wichita, St. Louis’ Washington University and Illinois 
Wesleyan University are currently headed by young 
men trained in the Goldovsky-New England Opera 
Theatre operatic methods. Herbert Grossman, con- 
ductor and translator of “NBC’s TV Opera Series,” 
has likewise had considerable Goldovsky training. But 
perhaps one of the most interesting of N.E.O.T.’s 
training accomplishments is the case of Sarah Caldwell 
who not only serves as opera workshop director for Bos- 
ton University but as Goldovsky’s assistant and chorus 
director for N.E.O.T., has functioned in the dual 
role of conductor and stage director for perform- 
ances both at the Boston Opera House and on tout 
and is probably the only woman in a similarly respon- 
sible post with any professional opera company. Miss 
Caldwell is also his collaborator on most opera 
translations 

Singers who have had their operatic grounding 
with N.E.O.T. often run into trouble at their debut 
with other opera companies less concerned with the 
integration of musical and stage elements. Nancy 


lrickey, soprano with the Boston company since its 
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inception, likes to tell about the time she was engaged 
to sing Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro in 
another city. On her first attempt to sing at a re- 
hearsal, her voice was nearly drowned out by laugh- 
ter. Looking around for an explanation, she saw that 
the conductor was frantically making his way through 
the orchestra from one end of the pit to the other, 
desperately trying to find a position in which she 
would be looking at him. Though it is standard prac- 
tice in most companies for the singers to watch the 
conductor, Goldovsky insists that they address them- 
selves to characters on the stage. His fetish about this 
stems not only from his belief that an audience will 
give little credence to a lover telling his sweetheart 
farewell while turning his back to her but also from 
his conviction that visual reliance upon the conduc- 
tor’s baton will tend to undermine the singer’s own 
artistic security. 


Goldovsky has other ideas aimed at restoring the 
artistic dignity and self-respect of the opera singer 
which he regards as essential to the revitalization of 
the lyric theatre and which he believes to have been 
needlessly submerged in the prevalent dictatorial 
systems. One of these is the free exchange of inter- 
pretative ideas at N.E.O.T. rehearsals so that the 
final concept represents the sincere conviction of all 
participants rather than the arbitrary notions of a 
single person who happens to do the hiring. Another 
is N.E.O.T.’s consistent refusal to assign understudies. 
When asked what he would do if the singer of a 
leading role were to become seriously indisposed at 
performance time, Goldovsky answers: “Frankly, I 
would rather go bankrupt than be guilty of giving 
any singer the feeling that, after working for months 
to master a role and become an integrated, creative 
part of an artistic whole, he or she could be replaced 
at a moment’s notice.” 

The vast number of rehearsals preceding each per- 
formance is necessitated by Goldovsky’s insistence on 
getting to the core of each characterization and 
helping each singer to analyze each musical phrase, 
facial expression or body movement in terms of what 
it contributes to the theatrical validity of the libretto 
and the profoundest realization of the score. Hours 
may be spent on a single bit of stage business, like 
rising from a chair in such a way as to register a 
particular emotion; days on a single scene, to give it 


the desired dramatic impact. 


Considerable thought is expended even on what 
the characters of the opera are most likely to be 
doing when not on stage as a clue to their attitudes 
in reappearance. In rehearsing Faust, Marguerite is 
required to establish the reason for her delay in get- 
ting home from church, a delay which permits Siebel, 
as well as Faust and Mephistopheles, to get there 
ahead of her. She must give an exact account of her 


activities between her meeting with Faust in the 
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Opera Theatre casts are sometimes rehearsed with their backs to the 
conductor, so that in performance they don’t stare into the pit 


preceding scene and her arrival home, as this is 
considered an important key to her real feelings 
during the garden scene 

This concern with the operatic character’s off-stage 
existence even led to the correction in The Marriage 
pf Figaro of a serious mistake made by Mozart and 
his librettist Da Ponte which, strangely, had remained 
indetected for more than 160 years. In the third act 
of the opera, Susanna, as she is about to leave the 
stage after her scene of feigned submission to the 
Count, runs into Figaro and whispers to him that 
she has won his lawsuit without the aid of counsel 
Yet later, without having participated in the judg 
ment scene and presumably, therefore, without know- 
ing of the Count’s change of heart, she makes a 
completely unwarranted and unmotivated entrance 
brandishing a bag of money she has obtained from 
the Countess to pay off Figaro’s debt in the decision 


made against him. 
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When the soprano assigned to the role of Susanna 
was prevailed upon to analyze the motives of the 
character between this exit and re-entrance, the 
strange inconsistency quickly came to light. A check 
with Beaumarchais’ play, on which Mozart based 
his opera, showed that, with faultless continuity 
Susanna’s uncle Antonio is called upon to be present 
during the judgment scene and to rush off and 
inform his niece of the Count’s sudden ruling against 
her beloved. Now, when N.E.O.T. presents The Mar 
rlage of Figaro the error is corrected without any 
change in text or music. Susanna herself simply 
comes on stage with the litigants at the beginning of 
the judgment scene and then, when the situation 
turns critical, makes a hasty exit, supposedly to bes 
financial assistance from her mistress 


Retrograde analysis’ —another Goldovsky re 


hearsal technique, which traces all props and stage 


business bach to their los ical reason has likewise 





Conductor Boris Goldovsky likes to show his singers 
how to act—or how he thinks they should act. 


led to some interesting innovations in the company’s 
staging. There is, for example, the ancient overcoat 
to which Colline, in the last scene of La Bohéme, 
bids a sad farewell in the famous basso aria. To give 
this aria heightened dramatic impact, the N.E.O.T. 
Colline, in the early scenes of the opera, is depicted 
as greatly preoccupied with his coat and frequently 
preening in it. Likewise, the soft, foldable bonnet 
which Rodolfo clasps to his heart in the famous 
tenor-baritone duet at the beginning of the fourth 
act of La Bohéme, reminding himself how often it 
lay beneath his beloved’s pillow, is actually tried on 
N.E.O.T.’s Mimi in the earlier scenes, rather than 
the huge, stiff-brimmed affair in which traditional 
Mimis appear and which could hardly be collapsed 
under anyone’s pillow. 


When it was noted that the tambourine included 
in the scoring of Carmen’s “Habanera” could most ef- 
fectively be beaten by Carmen herself, a logical means 
had to be found to provide her with a tambourine in 
the public square, Goldovsky arranged, at the begin- 
ning of the scene, to introduce a blind beggar among 
the street characters so that at the proper moment 
Carmen might impulsively snatch from his hand the 
tambourine with which he had been begging alms. 
And again, in the last act of Carmen, it was noted 
that the gypsy removes from her finger a ring which 
Don José had presumably given her and flings it back 
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at him. Yet nowhere previously in the opera had 
José been called upon to give Carmen a ring. This 
discrepancy was immediately remedied and at the 
same time a striking new climax was provided for 
the second act. José now presents the cigarette girl 
with a ring as the final indication of willingness to 
cast his lot with hers—a betrothal ceremony which 
Carmen’s fellow-smugglers enthusiastically cheer 
while raising the couple on their shoulders for a 
boisterous second act finale. 


“Staging the score” is still another N.E.O.T. 
rehearsal method and Goldovsky claims that many 
stage effects are urged upon him and his casts by the 
composer’s musical intentions from which certain 
physical movements must inevitably stem. To instil 
in singers the fullest awareness of the dramatic values 
in each score, there are often preliminary rehearsals 
at which they are obliged to sing through action- 
fraught scenes while standing motionless with hands 
behind their backs. At other times, the importance 
of ‘small gestures in illuminating the music is stressed 
in totally silent rehearsals at which the scores are 
only mimed. 


N.E.O.T.’s emphasis on opera’s theatrical aspects 
has been at once cause and effect of the Boston 
company’s rigid opera-in-English policy. For it is 
Boris Goldovsky’s conviction that when an audience 
understands everything an operatic cast is singing 
the public becomes far more critical of the action, 


stage business and character portrayals; performers 
may no longer relax their dramatic standards behind 
a protective language barrier. 

The resistance of American audiences thus far to 
opera performed in the vernacular, as it is in almost 
every other country in the world, has been due in 
large part, Goldovsky contends, to the low dramatic 
standards that have prevailed in the occasional 
opera-in-English performances given by other United 
States companies to date. “Where the audience did 
not notice the inadequacies of the same company’s 
productions done in foreign languages, they were 
quick to conclude from the dramatically ludicrous 
performances in English that opera in a tongue they 
could understand was inept and hopeless.” 


Most of N.E.O.T.’s translations are prepared by 
Goldovsky with the assistance of Miss Caldwell. 
While aiming never to misrepresent the composer's 
or librettist’s true intentions, they strive for English 
phrases that will sound in performance as if the 
composer had actually written the music to them. 


In N.E.O.T.’s performance of Rossini’s The Turk 
in Italy, plot lines were completely rearranged and 
the obscure subplots omitted. Ir the case of Mozart's 
La Finta Giardiniera and Idomeneo, the translations 
were actually whoily new libretti, preserving the 
scores but offering the contemporary audience 
credible substitute plots. 
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In presenting Rigoletto during the 1949-50 Boston 
season, N.E.O.T. restored the opera to the original 
Parisian locale of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi S’Amuse, 
with the Duke of Mantua becoming again the French 
king, Francois I, in accordance with Verdi’s original 
concept from which he was forcibly sidetracked by 
the police in Austrian-held Venice at the time of the 
opera’s premiére there. 

N.E.O.T. productions of the past six seasons have 
been successful in cleaning up musical errors and 
corruptions which have long obscured the composers’ 
intentions. Goldovsky and his staff go back to original 
manuscript sources wherever possible to correct these 
distortions. When an opera goes into repertoire, 
microfilms of the manuscript score are sent for and 
Goldovsky and Miss Caldwell spend long hours com- 
paring or contrasting them with the versions in gen- 
eral use. Original programs, contemporary memoirs 
and the plot sources of the operas are also gathered 
from the far corners of the world and carefully 
studied. 

These researches led, in the case of The Marriage 
of Figaro, to the discovery of a musical error in the 
final ensemble of the opera which generations of 
Moz art editors, publishers and producers had let slip 
by. It had always seemed highly improbable to Gold- 
ovsky that Mozart would write a trio-like section in 
which two parts (Basilio’s and Antonio’s) would be 
doubled (by Curzio and Bartolo) and the remaining 
part (Figaro’s) remain undoubled. Tracking down a 
playbill of the original production in Vienna in 1786, 
and subsequently the autobiography of one of the 
principals in the original cast, led him to the 
discovery that actually these parts were not dou- 
bled by Mozart, since in his productions the same 
tenor sang the roles of Basilio and Curzio and the 
same bass the roles of Antonio and Bartolo—an expe- 
dient of times in which good singers could not be 
obtained unless there was at least one sizable aria 
provided for each. Though N.E.O.T. does not double 
the roles (modern audiences being more critical than 
those of Mozart’s day with regard to matters of cos- 
tume and make-up) Bartolo is, nevertheless, elimi- 
nated from the last act in the Boston presentations. 

While the original manuscript of Figaro is unavail- 
able, N.E.O.T. has made use of studies of it by the 
eminent German musicologist, Hermann Abert, 
which led to the discovery that the vocal lines of the 
Countess and Susanna in the C-major trio of the 
second act were interchanged by editors in post- 
humous’ editions of the score, the exposed scales 
leading to a high C being erroneously assigned to the 
hidden Susanna rather than to her excited mistress 
who is in the foreground. 


Similarly, the Boston company’s production of 
Carmen incorporates forty-one pages of Bizet’s origi- 
nal score, unpublished in standard editions of the 
opera and believed never to have been performed 
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elsewhere in this country. The restoration occurs in 
the third act and finds Don José and Escamillo fight- 
ing three fights, instead of one, over Carmen in the 
smugglers’ mountain hide-out. In the first two rounds, 
which are usually omitted, Escamillo is the victor and 
each time takes an attitude of generosity in refrain- 
ing from killing José, indicating that his profession is 
killing bulls, not soldiers. Thus Escamillo is clearly 
set up in the audience’s mind as a man of stature, 
and his appeal to Carmen is far more clearly estab- 
lished than in the usual versions of the opera in 
which there is only one short skirmish with José as 
the victor and with Carmen and the smugglers rush- 
ing in just in time to save Escamillo’s life. 


The restoration of the forty-one third-act pages 
containing this material marked partial success for 
a five-year hunt by Goldovsky through the libraries 
of Europe for three important passages which he 
discovered to be missing from the Carmen scores in 
general use. He found the passages in the original 
published version of the Meilhac and Halévy libretto. 

When the new Goldovsky-Caldwell version of The 
Barber of Seville opened N.E.O.T.’s 1952-53 season, 
Rossini’s difficult vocal line, seriously tampered with 
through years in which singers were not trained to 
encompass florid passages, was reconstructed, with 
all of the coloraturas sung exactly as written and with 
a mezzo-soprano Rosina as the composer envisaged 
her. The company likewise restored a great number 
of cuts and gave a more complete production of The 
Barber of Seville than is to be found elsewhere on 
the boards today. One of the most important restora- 
tions is that of Rossini’s original lesson scene, a duet 
between Rosina and Count Almaviva, which fits 
more appropriately into the plot than the usual inser- 
tion by the prima donna, at this point, of any aria 
or song chosen at random from her concert rep- 
ertoire. 

In addition to The Barber of Seville, N.E.O.T.’s 
seventh season called for a revival of Idomeneo after 
a three-year absence from the repertoire and a new 
production of Verdi's Falstaff. 

The company also is refurbishing Mozart’s Merry 
Masquerade as the vehicle for its first extensive cross- 
country tour, being booked for 1953-54 by the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation. 
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Montage by Alfredo Valente 


MICHAEL TODD, who is forty-six and on the flamboyant side, was once described by George Jean 
Nathan as “an Oxford man posing as a mugg.” His more serious biographers insist that he is a native of 
Minneapolis who became a theatrical producer with transcontinental connections and a penchant for dollar 
cigars and tall-girl musicals 

Todd first invaded New York in 1936 with a show titled Call Me Ziggy. The critics called it some- 
thing considerably less kind, but three years later Mike had his first Broadway hit, The Hot Mikado, a trib- 
ute both to his resourcefulness and energy, since he helped finance it with profits from one of his own 
inventions—a Christmas exhibit gadget for children called Kute Kris Kringle. This was the musical which 
numbered among its accessories a mirrored floor, an erupting volcano, a waterfall of soap suds and Bill 
Robinson wearing a golden costume. 

Since that date he has presented more than a dozen shows, most of them of the tall-girl variety (Some- 
thing for the Boys, Mexican Hayride, As the Girls Go); but his credits also include the more inhibited Up 
in Central Park and a production of Hamlet starring Maurice Evans. Currently he is dividing his time 
between a new movie company, Magna Theatre Corporation, which employs both wide-angle screen and 
three-dimensionalechnique, and a repeat engagement of the extravaganza A Night in Venice at the eight 
thousand-seat Jones Beach Marine Stadium on Long Island. 
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New Zenith “Bridgeport” Radio Phonograph Model 
K1083E. Classic grace, modern simplicity. Gold Coast Afara veneers 
and solids. Brushed brass door-pulls. ‘‘Super-X”’ chassis. 12-inch Al- 
nico speaker. Cobra-Matic® record player. Radiorgan® Tone Control, 


Some people don’t care if the records they play are 
sharp or flat, fast or slow, or with proper timbre. For 
these people any kind of record player will do, just so 
it gives them sound, melody, and rhythm. 

But the true music lover, with his fine ear for quality, 
wants the faithful reproduction that can come only if 
the record is played at the exact speed it was recorded. 
Otherwise, pitch and tempo will be off, timbre will 
change, and fine records will lose much of their price- 
less beauty. 

Only the new Zenith Cobra-Matic—of all automatic 
record players—enables you to play records, old and 
new, at the exact speed they were recorded, to give per- 
fect pitch, tempo, and timbre. 


All other automatic record players, including Zeniths 
prior to the Cobra-Matic vary in turntable speed at the 
time of manufacture, and get worse as they grow older. 
And a variation of only 1 r.p.m. in turntable speed will 


New Zenith ‘Malabar’ Table Model 
Radio-Phonograph. With Cobra-Matic 
record player. New design Super-size 
7% inch speaker gives dramatic tone 
quality—the finest you've ever heard in 
a table combination. Modern plastic 
cabinet 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Backed by 34 Years of''Know-How"’ 

in Radionics Exclusively 
Also makers of fine hearing aids 


ZENITH 


IS THE ONLY AUTOMATIC 
RECORD PLAYER THAT CAN 
PLAY YOUR RECORDS AT 
THE EXACT RECORDED 
PITCH AND TEMPO 












make an LP record sound a quarter tone sharp or flat. 


The Zenith Cobra-Matic plays not only the three 
standard speeds (33, 45, and 78 r.p.m.) with preci- 
sion accuracy, but also the coming 16 r.p.m., and is 
adjustable for any intermediate speed. It is standard 
equipment on all of Zenith’s superlatively fine radio- 
and TV- phonograph combinations from our smallest, 
inexpensive table model to our largest console. 

If you are a discriminating lover of fine music, you 
should go to your Zenith dealer and try out the new 
Zenith Cobra-Matic. After hearing this glorious repro- 
duction you will settle for nothing less. 








ZENITH COBRA-MATIC 


—the only automatic record player 
that can insure perfect pitch and 
tempo. Available only on Zenith 
radio- and TV-combinations. 























































Theatre Off-Broadway 


MYRON EHRENBERG 


send 


Ba 
~ oe 


Silva and writer Arnold Perl 

recently proved that good 

theatre can be presented on 

a shoestring budget Dis- 

satisfied with most of last 

season’s Broadway escapist 

fare, they pooled their talents 

and resources and_ treated 

New Yorkers to a special kind 

of theatre-——the robust humor, quaint folk 

quality and humanism of the Yiddish 

Mark Twain, Sholom Aleichem, whos« 

real name was Sholom Rabinovitch. The 

writer so identified himself with the 

people that he adopted the pen name of 

Sholom Aleichem, which is the common 

daily greeting of Jews, originally mean- 

ing “Peace be unto you” but in today’s 
usage signifying “How do you do?” 

The producers presented, for the first 

time in New York City, three one-act 

plays in English, which Perl adapted 

from a Yiddish folk tale and two Yid- 


dish short stories, one by I. L. Peretz, 


by Aimee Scheff 


Three of the main characters of The 
World of Sholom Aleichem, as pre- 
sented by Howard Da Silva and Arnold 
Perl. Left-right: Bontche Schweig, en- 
acted by Jack Gilford; Mendele, the 
bookseller, played by Da Silva; and 
Aaron Katz, as interpreted by Morris 
Carnovsky. 


| AR 7° on a Shoestring 


Actor-director Howard Da 


the other by Sholom Aleichem. ‘The 
production was called The World of 
Sholom Aleichem, which represents the 
world of Russian ‘ewry about sixty or 
seventy vears ago, of which Sholom 
Aleichem was a part 

According to the producers, the pro- 
duction cost practically nothing, yet it 
lacked nothing. The presentation was 
highly entertaining and at the same time 
had a special dimension—it contained a 
painless propaganda, Sholom Aleichem’s 
gentle but firm plea for tolerance and 
humanism 

The three one-act plays included a 
dramatization of a folk tale, “A Tale of 
Chelm,” which depicted amiable fools in 
an maginary town called Chelm. The 
second was a one-act version of Peretz’ 
greatest short story, ‘““Bontche Schweig,” 
which is a poetic picture of poverty, 
spiced with a satiric undertone. It tells 
the story of Bontche Schweig who got to 
heaven and could think of nothing bet- 
ter to ask for than a hot roll with plenty 
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of butter every morning. The last play 
was based on Sholom Aleichem’s favorite 
short story, “The High School,” which 
humorously and yet strongly challenges 
the quota system which existed in east- 
ern Europe in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, preventing Jews from 
entering higher schools of learning. 


Da Silva directed the production, uni- 
fying the three themes by acting as 
narrator, who is both spectator and 
participant. Wearing, throughout, the 
costume and make-up and using the 
mannerisms of the eastern European 
Jew, he commented on characters and 
situaticns. He also portrayed Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, the bookseller, who 
represents the father of modern Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature. In a_ special 
sketch as Mendele, he brought to life 
the story of the boy who is so in love 
with the violin that he cuts out the 
wood of the sofa in his home, thinking 
it has just the wood to make a proper 
fiddle, and whose bethrothal at the age 
of twelve is interdicted by his father 
because he listened to a violinist instead 
of attending Hebrew school. 

No sumptuous sets or elaborate cos- 
tumes were substituted for authentic 
drama. The props were few and basic, 
the costumes, designed by Aline Bern- 
stein, were modest and yet reflected the 
simple, poetic character of the play. The 
accent was on suggestion rather than 
representation. But no effects were lost 
because of the simplicity of the staging, 
since the missing props were imagina- 
tively suggested in terms of movement, 
gesture, lighting, words, music and 
dance. For example, the dance and pan- 
tomime of Will Lee in the story of 
Chelm replaced the absent props. The 
oriental music of Serge Hovey and Rob- 
ert de Cormier, composed for the pro- 
duction, was played from records to save 
the expense of an orchestra. 

Spotlighting was integrated effectively 
to emphasize the key dramatic actions. 
The punctuated lighting which spot- 
lighted Bontche Schweig (eloquently 
portrayed by Jack Gilford) in the last 
moment of the second play heightened 
the drama and accented the humanism 
of the story. 

Sholom Aleichem’s “The High School” 
was presented in realistic style in direct 
contrast to the stylized treatment of the 
Chelm tale. Morris Carnovsky, as the 
hard working Jew of unlimited school- 
ing who learns to value education and 
who fights for his son’s right to attend 
high school, turned in an extraordinarily 
sensitive performance. All the humor, 
pathos, fear, struggle and final realiza- 
tion of the plight of the Jew was 
reflected in his portrayal. A competent 
cast supported him. 

A motion-picture approach was used 
throughout with lighting accenting 
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close-ups, which revealed the facial 
reactions and emotional tensions of the 
characters. Scenes dissolved into othe: 
scenes, yet the continuity remained 
unbroken. The actors worked together as 
an integrated group. 

Da Silva and Perl are now collabo- 
rating on a second project. They are 
interested in the work of new playwrights 
and hope that those who have worked 
with them in their initial production 
will continue to serve as a nucleus for 
future ones. 


Shakespeare Arrives in Canada 

Shakespeare festivals have been in- 
creasing yearly, together with new ideas 
for more authentic staging of his plays. 
Interest in the dramatist is no longer 
confined to colleges and scholars. Actors, 
directors and set designers on both sides 
of the Atlantic are continually re-evalu- 
ating the world of the English dramatist 
In the United States we find Lawrence 
Langner, Margaret Webster, Theresa 
Helburn, Eva LeGallienne and other 
theatre personalities attempting to estab- 
lish a real Shakespearean theatre in 
Westport, Connecticut. This summer the 
spotlight is on Canada, which is holding 
a Shakespearean Festival from July 13 
to August 15 in Stratford, Ontario. 

With Alec Guinness and Irene Worth 
as the stars, Tyrone Guthrie as director 
and producer and Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
as designer of stage, properties and cos- 
tumes, the Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival of Canada Foundation is presenting 
Richard III and All’s Well That Ends 
Well. The remaining cast members are 
Canadian actors who are given the 
opportunity to act in theatre classics 
The musicians are Canadian, and the 
costumes, although designed in England, 
were made in Canada. 

Tom Patterson, a Stratford news- 
paperman, started the Shakespearean 
project, which was financed by local 
businessmen. Some of the funds were 
recruited from Americans who also sup- 
ported the English Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Highlighting the Festival is a modern 
adaptation of the Elizabethan stage, 


The large terra cotta and blue tent, 
erected beside the Canadian river 
Avon at Stratford, Ontario, where 
Richard III and All’s Well That Ends 
Weli will be presented by the Strat- 
ford Shakespearean Festival of Can- 
ada from July 13 to August 15. 










designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and 
executed by the Canadian architect, 
Robert C 


fifteen hundred-seat tent theatre erected 


Fairfield. This is a unique 


on a park site beside the Avon River in 
the heart of Stratford. The Foundation 
plans to replace this tent theatre with a 
permanent building within three years, 
and will make the Festival an annual 
event. 

The Canadian Shakespearean theatre 
is designed in a full circle with the 
audience seated around three-fourths of 
its circumference. It features a_ thirty 
foot apron, stairs and the Shakespearean 
inner and upper stages. This “new Eliz- 
abethan stage’ is said to combine the 
best features of the Greek, Roman and 
earlier Elizabethan theatrical design 
The designer maintains it is the only 
one of its kind in the world. The three 
sided staging projects into the audi- 
torium and places the actors in a close 
relationship with the audience, thus 
accenting the players, their movements 
and words rather than the costumes and 
scenery. At the closest point, seats are 
six feet from the stage and at the far- 
thest distance, only fifty feet. The struc- 
ture is covered with a canvas marquee 
in terra cotta, 150 feet in diameter; 
walls, also canvas, are smoke blue in 
color. Dressing rooms are built in below 
and behind the stage, which is made of 
prefabricated material. 

This new type of Elizabethan staging 
is a further step towards the realization 
of Guthrie’s hope that “the theatre 
return to the basic conditions of the 
Shakespearean stage,” for only then, he 
says, “will there really be a drastic im- 
provement in staging Shakespeare. 

A tip to those who will attend the 
Stratford Festival. Two reliable airlines 
providing excellent daily service to 
Toronto with good railroad connections 
from Toronto to Stratford are Trans 
Canada and American Airlines. 


Arts’ New Home in Old Sturbridge 

Old Sturbridge Village in Massachu- 
setts is taking on a new role this sum 
mer—it is becoming a center for the 
arts in New England. The first step in 
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Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, Teach- 
ing and Directing. 

New home offers professional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal 
halls, studios and classrooms. 
Seniors gain practical experience through 
public performances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful gradu 
ates. Founded 1884. Catalog. 
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The new outdoor amphitheatre at Old Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts, 


seats 1,600. 
seated on a graduated slope. 
sented through August 30. 


this direction is its initial production, 
the one-act play or folk opera 
, The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, which is scheduled from July 18 
to August 30 in the Village’s newly built 
natural woodland amphitheatre. 


music 
with ballet 


This is 
New England’s first outdoor amphithea- 
tre which 


brings 


together the arts of 


drama, music and dancing. 


The music play with ballet is based 
Vincent Benét’s fable of 
New England life, and was set to 
music by 


Moore. ° 


on Stephen 
early 
Pulitzer Prize winner Douglas 
The story tells of Webster's legal 
defense of a New England farmer who 
sold his soul to the devil in order to 
change his bad luck. Webster pleads his 
cause before a judge and jury of famous 
American traitors, 
from the 


who are awakened 


grave by the devil to serve as 
a jury. Webster uses all his eloquence to 


save Jabez Stone, the farmer, from 


damnation. 

The music play was first presented in 
1939 by the American Lyric Theatre at 
the Martin Beck Theatre, New York 
City. It was enthusiastically received by 
the critics. For the Old Sturbridge 
Moore added 


ballet sequences at the 


ver- 


sion, music to the 


new 
beginning of the 
strengthened the 
additional choral music 

Clifford Harvuot 
of the Metropolitan Opera as Daniel 
Webster, Adelaide Bishop as Mrs. Jabez 
Stone and Luigi Vellucci as Scratch, the 
devil. Dr. directed the 
production, Paranov is the 


play and ending by 


The cast includes 


Elemer Nagy 
and Mashe 
musical director. Alwin Nikolais was re- 
sponsible for the choreography. The bal- 
let group is Street 


and the 


from the Henry 
New York, 
orchestra is composed of the members 
of the Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
Old Sturbridge Village 


courage writers to compose 


Settlement in 


hopes to en- 
new works 
reflecting the New England spirit. 


Little Theatres Unite 
Little Florida 


staunch these 


have a 
days in the 


theatres in 
supporter 


Central Florida Federation of Live 


The stage is adjoined by hills and trees with the audience 
The Devil and Daniel Webster is being pre- 


Theatres, 
ago. 
The idea for 
veloped in 1952 three 
Walter J. Patton, 
William R. 


problems of 


organized more than a year 


such a federation de- 
ambitious 
Miss Joanne 
Bullen, in dis- 
little 
regional 


when 
people, 
Ladue and 
cussing the 


decided that a 


should be 


theatre, 
central body 
created to stimulate 
little 


them on a 


public 


interest in theatres and 


maintain 
level. The 
Federation's main objectives are to inter- 
change ideas and confer on all phases of 
theatre 


high cultural 


operation and management and 


encourage production of new plays by 
playwrights opportunities to 
write for the various member theatres. 

Bullen asked Rollins College of Winter 
Park, Florida, to sponsor the project, 
which it readily agreed to do. Within a 
few months several meetings were held, 
which well attended by 
most of the little 
Florida. The 
formation of the 


offering 


were delegates 


from theatre 


groups 
in central was the 
Federation. The 
include the Annie 
Theatre, Winter Park; the 
Theatre, Rollins College, 
Ice House 
lando Little 
Beach Little 
atre, Deland; 
Melon Patch 
Smyrna Little 
Beach; Cocoa 
Sanford Theatre 
Winter Haven 
Winter Haven 


result 
group 
Russel 
Fred Stone 
Winter Park; 
Mount Dora; Or- 
Theatre, Orlando; 
Theatre ; 
Marion 


members 


Players, 
Daytona 
The- 
Ocala; 
New 
New Smyrna 


Shoestring 
Players, 
Players, Leesburg; 
Theatre, 
Little Theatre, Cocoa; 
Sanford ; 


Community 


Guild, and 


Playhouse, 


The Federation is governed by a 
board of directors consisting of two dele- 
gates selected by each member organi- 
Federation feels 
eliminated. There 
are no paid officers in the organization. 
The group membership entitles selected 


individual 


zation. In this way the 


individual control is 


members to 
which give 
phases of the theatre. 
ship constantly 


participate in 
instruction in all 
With its member- 
increasing, the Federa- 
tion feels it is popularizing the living 
theatre and setting a pattern for future 
regional little theatre federations. 


seminars 
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Raf Vallone portrays a stalwart Tuscan 
peasant bent on a mission of vengeance 
in Strange Deception, Curzio Malaparte’s 
profound fable of the modern conscience. 


HE FOREIGN film output has 
) pt us some unusually inter- 
esting movies the last year or so 
(Rasho-Mon, The Strange Ones, 
Forbidden Games, Two Cents 
Worth of Hope), but Strange De- 
ception (Casino), the newest item 
for this list of distinction, happens 
also to be the work of a new film- 
master—which is news, indeed. He 
is Curzio Malaparte, Italian novel- 
ist, whose first venture in motion 
pictures this is. Chalk up, then, an- 
other success for the “one-man” 
movie idea. Malaparte not only 
wrote the original story and the 
script, as well as the music, for 
Strange Deception, but also directed 
it. A point should be made about 
the unfortunately weak title; the 
original is strong: Jl Cristo Proibito 
“The Forbidden Christ”). Without 
the least timidity your reviewer is 
ready to call Jl Cristo Protbito a 
masterpiece. 

As a novelist, Malaparte has an 
odd way of losing his head and in- 
curring lapses of taste as well as of 
credibility. His themes have dealt 
ironically, grotesquely and whimsi- 
cally with the brutal psychology and 
the brutal facts of European civili- 
zation in the throes of modern war. 
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Strange Deception 
Rome | 1 O'Clock 
All I Desire 

The Juggler 
Fanfan the Tulip 
Young Bess 
Genghis Khan 


Bravo, Malaparte! 


Perhaps because in Strange Decep- 
tion he was grasping all at once a 
new medium, the film, Malaparte 
proceeded cautiously. He has con- 
ceived and projected, in an amaz- 
ingly simple and effective way, a 
profound fable of the modern con- 
science. When Bruno, a stalwart 
young peasant, returns to his Tus- 
can village from a Russian prison 
camp after the war, his chief object 
is to kill the betrayer of his younger 
brother, who was shot as a guerrilla 
during the German occupation. But 
one by one, his paralytic father, his 
mother, the servant girl, his old 
sweetheart decline to name _ the 
Judas, though they know him very 
well. The whole village wants no 
more violence, and the sincere 
Christians in it have decided to 
forgive everything and start over 
with a clean slate. Bruno quietly 
renews contact with his old life 
while carrying about the sign of the 
man-hunter. It surrounds him with 
a dread atmosphere and attracts to 
him, at last, the unwanted help of 
a saintly friend, a hermit, who 
forces Bruno’s fate as an avenger to 
a surprising outcome of great emo- 
tional power. 


Malaparte’s theme is at once 
tender, human and intense without 
being sentimental or cheap or false. 
Scene after scene comes off with 
high, sure distinction. The pace and 
continuity are excellent, the story 
line clean and pointed, the ingre- 
dients of a first-rate order. Weak 
spots, which exist even in the best 
films, are almost impossible to locate 
in Strange Deception. For a writer, 
Malaparte has an expert visual 
sense and evidently possessed, in 
Gabor Pogany, a director of photog- 
raphy perfectly capable of grasping 
all his ideas. Perhaps the most re- 
markable aspect of Strange Decep- 


by Parker Tyler 


tion is that, without being religious 
propaganda or any other kind of 
propaganda, it is a deeply Christian 
film. The keynote is deliberate hu- 
man sacrifice, and the cry against 
fate at the end (a beautifully con- 
trived thing) is that, beginning with 
Christ, the innocent always seem 
the ones whose sacrifice is needed 
to maintain human freedom and 
justice. Of course, the very ideals of 
justice and freedom, no less than 
the ‘fact” of innocence, have their 
persistent irony; an irony that Mala- 
parte uses like a musical style to 
inflect everything in his film. 
Without fine actors, inevitably, 
the masterfulness of Strange Decep- 
tion could not have been achieved. 
It would be hard to overpraise Raf 
Vallone as Bruno: he is truly ideal 
for presenting instinctive dignity 
and intelligence in the peasant na- 
ture. Elena Varzi, Anna Maria 
Ferrero, Gino Cervi, Rina Morelli 
and Alain Cuny round out a highly 
competent cast. What a_ bracing 
thing is this film to see and hear 
More power to Curzio Malaparte! 


A Roman Tragedy 


In interest and skill, though not 
in profundity, Rome 11 O’Clock, a 
Times Film release, follows close 
behind Strange Deception. It is an 
outstanding example of success in 
utilizing the collective plot; that is, 
the plot in which theme and action, 
the events themselves, are of more 
importance than the individuals 
enacting them. Such films have the 
habit of fiction which bears a dan- 
gerous resemblance to journalism of 
the scare-headline type. Indeed, 
Rome 11 O’Clock deals with an 
event inspiring just such a headline: 
what actually happened in Rome, 
during 1951, when an unsuspecting 
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accountant advertised a job for one 
typist and arrived outside his build- 
ing, at the appointed time, to find 
a still-swelling crowd of two hun- 
dred young and middle-aged women 
more than eager to be hired. 
Giuseppe de Santis, who last di- 
rected Bitter Rice, has turned out a 
work that never flags in interest and 
deals ingeniously with what might 
easily have been a muffed opportu- 
nity. In fact, one could praise Rome 
I! O'Clock as a piece of superjour- 
nalistic reporting that rises toward 
a poetry of its own, 


This “poetry” is of a broader and 
more popular kind than that car- 
ried by Deception. The 
beginning, in the early 
with a lone, frail blonde 
girl) collect outside the accountant’s 
building come from practically all 
the social and economic strata, in- 


Strange 
women who 
morning, 


dicating how hard up were people 
at that time in Rome: a maid of 
all work, a prostitute, a society girl 
living with a painter, etc. The ap- 
plicants are cleverly singled out and 
individualized; they strike up friend- 
ships among themselves and _ flirt 
with passing men while three flights 
of stairs, the foyer, the court and 
the street outside become packed 
with a queue of increasingly anxious 
job-seekers. As the interviews begin, 
general tension is at the breaking 
point. One girl suddenly dashes out 
of line and bullies her way into the 
accountant’s office. The success of 
her brazenness strikes fire among the 
crowd of desperate women. There 
is a fight, a panic. Without warn- 
ing, the staircase gives way. It is a 
terrifying calamity—and, incident- 
ally, one of the best simulated I 
recall in a movie. 


What happens to eacn girl who 
has been singled out comprises the 
rest of the picture, which finally 
concentrates on the young wife 
guilty of precipitating the panic. 
Her suffering becomes great when, 
at the hospital where many are 
taken, one pathetic victim of the 
disaster dies. As a climax, the police 
hold an inquiry in the half-ruined 
building; the landlord, the archi- 
tect, the tenants and a number of 
the applicants are arraigned to tes- 
tify. Again the theme is that of the 
responsibility for human woe: who 
is guilty? The finger of opinion 
automatically points at the woman 
who dashed out of line. But human 
wisdom quickly comprehends that 
she is among the “innocent” who 
cannot foresee their instrumental- 
ity in a complex scheme of bad 
luck and involuntary wrongdoing. 
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In Rome 11 O'Clock Giuseppe de Santis has transformed an item from 
the collapse of a staircase jammed with eager job 
into a piece of supe~journalistie reporting. 


recent news headlines 
seekers 


Ironically, the movie fades out on 
the image of the lone, frail blonde 
who was the first comer for the 
typist’s job. Shivering, she has again 
stationed herself outside (though 
the next morning has not yet come) 
on the theory that “the job is still 
open.” Lea Padovani, Carla del 
Poggio, Elena Varzi, Lucia Bose, 
Delia Scala and Maria Grazia Fran- 
cia, as well as a good male cast, do 
much to cement sympathy for the 
elements of this very exceptional 
film. 


Corn But Well Cultivated 


With that husky voice of hers, 
Jarbara Stanwyck—one of Holly- 
wood’s solider acting talents—has 
always made the lines assigned he 
sound truer than untrue. As an 
erring wife who has deserted her 
family for a dubious stage career, 
Miss Stanwyck makes the rather 
deep corn of All I Desire (Univer- 
sal-International) rather deeply be- 
lievable. It is bizarre, though not 
impossible, that Naomi Murdoch 
(Miss Stanwyck) should have spent 
a decade or so amid the shoddy 
glamor of a third-rate theatrical 
life just because her home town 
once got wind of her extramarital 
affair with a secial inferior. Back 
home, however, Naomi 
romantic ideal to her younger 
daughter, a teen-ager who believes 
her mother a great star, and when 
she receives word from this daugh- 


remains a 






ter that the latter is to be in a high 
school play, the self-exiled wife and 
mother acts on an impulse and 


rushes home for a fleeting visit. 


Her husband (Richard Carlson 
is now the local high school prin- 
cipal and almost, but not quite, 
married to one of his teachers 
Naomi’s elder daughter resents the 
homecoming of a mother who has 
made her father so unhappy and 
has left the children—including a 
boy of ten—without guidance and 
comfort. The partner of Naomi’s 
clandestine affair tries to force her 
into renewing it although everything 
points, meanwhile, to Naomi’s be- 
coming one of the family again: 
that is, husband and wife find they 
really love each other. The develop- 
ment is pretty obvious and melodra- 
matic—but, again, accidents with 
guns do happen, and if you can’t 
bear the suspense of not knowing if 
Naomi rejoins her family instead of 
returning to her career, let me risk 
offending suspense lovers by admit- 
ting that she does rejoin het 


family. 
The script of All I Desire (made 
from Carol Brink’s novel, Stop 


Over) is an unusually good one, 
and Douglas Sirk’s direction has a 
smooth way with it. The era is pre- 
horseless-carriage, so an added pic- 
turesqueness is given what (when all 
the critical cards are on the table) 
is very much of a 
tear-squeezer. 


well-mannered 
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Gina Lollobrigida and Gerard 
Philipe are the young lovers of 
Fanfan the Tulip, a racy French 
farce for connoisseurs of the 
tongue-in-cheek, 


Fresh Background, 
Formula Plot 


Kirk Douglas is a real performer. 
He always puts on a show. He has 
done it again in Stanley Kramer’s 
production of The Juggler (Colum- 
bia), where he is a once-famous 
Jewish juggler, Hans Muller, now 
the end product of a Nazi concen- 
tration camp but slated, at last, for 
a free and peaceful life in Israel. 
The torture chamber, however, has 
left a terrible mark on him, espe- 
cially because it has taken the lives 
of his wife and children; thus, he is 
not optimistic but mentally sick and 
belligerent. Unable to bear the sug- 
gestiveness of the refugee camp 
where he is first lodged in Israel, 
Hans quietly jumps its wire fence 
and forthwith encounters, in town, 
a policeman who tries to question 
him. Result: a badly battered cop 
and a fugitive who now is the com- 
plete victim of a persecution com- 
plex. After falling in with a boy 
hiker (who wishes to become “the 
first Israeli juggler”), Hans reaches 
one of the co-operative farms, love 
and a strenuously won destiny as a 
citizen redeemed for Israel. 


The mark of the formula is as 
heavy on the plot as the juggler’s 
old CC number is on his wrist. 
Eventually the Haifa police chief 
(nice as he is) closes in on Hans 
barricaded : a hut with a rifle. 
But, of course, our juggling hero 
capitulates in time to make everyone 
happy. The authentic Israeli back- 
ground is a welcome and not over- 
stressed novelty. Milly Vitale, a 
blonde foreigner with a poodle cut 
and ingénue charm, provides the 
romantic interest, while Joey Walsh, 
as the boy hiker, has a role similar 
to the one he had in Hans Christian 
Andersen. This is a picture with its 
heart so much in the right place 
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that one wishes it weren’t trimmed 
so close to the commercial pattern. 
Even so, it has an unexpected way 
of being fresh and engaging. 


Great Fun From France 


The French virtually have a 
monopoly on a certain kind of deli- 
cate but racey farce that is at its 
best when set in a historic period. 
Now the occasion is ideal in having 
for subject a legendary hero of the 
people, who flourished in the time 
of Louis XV: Fanfan the Tulip. 
This “nobleman of nature” lends 
his name to the title of the film, 
an Ariane-Filmsonor-Amato produc- 
tion directed by Christian-Jaque 
and distributed here by Lopert. 
Picaresque, simple-minded Fanfan 
is a handsome peasant who fights 
and climbs and leaps the way Doug- 
las Fairbanks used to and is more- 
over a Don Juan with the country 
girls. Gerald Philipe makes Fanfan 
breathe, duel and love with consid- 
erable charm. Just before he enlists 
in the King’s army to escape a shot- 
gun-wedding, the recruiting — ser- 
geant’s daughter, telling his fortune, 
predicts that Fanfan will be a mili- 
tary hero and marry the King’s 
daughter. There proceeds to unfold 
a lively, if rather episodic, mock- 
realization of his “future” in which 
Fanfan has naively set out to be- 
lieve.. Luscious Gina Lollobrigida is 
the sergeant’s daughter who falls in 
love with him. The events are prop- 
erly and comically fabulous (Fan- 
fan’s singlehanded extermination of 
a gang of bandits is choreographed 
like a rapid-fire ballet); war and 
the military are elaborately lam- 
pooned; and the conclusion is 
inevitably a fairy-tale, pageant-like 
affair. A very choice item, by all 
means, for connoisseurs of the 
tongue-in-cheek. 


With an Eye to the 
Coronation 


In M-G-M’s coronation-minded 
Young Bess big-eyed, attractive Jean 
Simmons does not look nearly so 
much like the historic Queen Eliza- 
beth, when a girl, as Dame Edith 
Sitwell must have, when a girl. 
However, with a young queen, 
Elizabeth’s namesake, officially ac- 
cepting the crown about the time 
this film was released, one can un- 
derstand why Producer Sidney 
Franklin concentrated on purely 
photogenic elements and _ selected 
such an actress as Miss Simmons. 
Besides beauty, she has the ginger 
displayed by the real Bess when she 
denounced the Lord Protector’s 
Council for plotting to behead 


Admiral Thomas Seymour, her pas- 
sionate girlhood crush. The story, 
loaded with Technicolor and many 
stunningly authentic backgrounds, 
interior and exterior, takes Bess 
from babyhood in the arms of her 
father, Henry VIII, to the moment 
when, having been pushed around 
all her life, she stands ready to go 
to London to ascend the throne and 
perform a man’s job as ruler. 


Margaret Irwin’s novel, from 
which the screenplay was adapted, 
is the serious-tempered sort of his- 
torical romance that withers all sen- 
sationalism in the bud—in case some 
might pop into a script writer’s head. 
Anyway, the historic occasion of this 
tribute to the present queen neces- 
sitated the utmost tact in putting it 
on film. As Seymour married Cath- 
erine Parr, Bess’s own stepmother, 
before falling in love with Bess, too, 
the story is a skillful adaptation of 
the love-triangle theme to historic 
facts. Deborah Kerr is eloquently 
tender and restrained as Catherine, 
Stewart Granger is a fine figure of 
a man (and little else) as Tom Sey- 
mour, and Charles Laughton, in 
the peppery and porcine person of 
Bess’s father, does some rather rou- 
tine “retakes” of his famous old 
starring role as King Henry. 


An Uneven Philippine 
Product 


A startling enough blend is the 


United Artists release, Genghis 
Khan, a genuine Philippine product 
which has been topped (literally) 
with English commentary by James 
Agee, the original Philippine dia- 
logue having been muted on the 
sound track to let an English com- 
mentator tell a running story above 
it. The inspiration here seems to 
come from the old-style Russian 
hero sagas, such as Storm Ouver 
Asia, though the film is not so good 
as those. A Philippine movie idol, 
Manuel Condé, fills the title role in 
a story adapted from legend by him 
and Carlos V. Francisco. One gath- 
ers that the budget for Genghis 
Khan was meagre. This partly ac- 
counts, without doubt, for its un- 
even merit. The savage legend of 
the Mongolian “world-conqueror” 
sometimes appears majestic and elo- 
quent in its straightforward man- 
ner; at other times, it appears 
amateurishly awkward and _ thin. 
What the film wanted was one 
strong technical hand to dominate 
and form it. Mr. Condé himself has 
an interesting personality; let us 
hope we shall see more of him in a 
better light all around. 
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TELEVISION 





A Dragon 
for the 


Reluctant Sports Promoter 


W:! must, I presume, regard the 
invention of television as Progress 

that is, in the sense of a bettering of 
our lot, an improvement over what has 
gone before—but there are many among 
us who do so glumly, many for whom 
the marvel constitutes at best an ex- 
tremely mixed blessing. Who likes tele- 
vision? Well, clearly, a large part of the 
audience for whom television would ap- 
pear to fill, for better or worse, a void 
of boredom. A tolerable 
actors like television: 


number of 
it is an exciting 
medium for them; demanding of their 
time, to be sure, and, because five days 
of rehearsal are required in order to 
perform a half-hour dramatic entertain- 
ment, perhaps not so lucrative as radio 
has been in the past; but for those who 
have good parts television is often re- 
warding. Many directors like it, too, for 
the challenge it presents to their creative 
ingenuity; and the same may be said of 
a few writers. Nor should we forget the 
handful of personalities who must be 
grateful to television. But beyond these 
who likes television? 

Not the talent unions, who have all 
had jurisdictional problems forced on 
them, many of which are still unsolved. 

Not the network executives, who must 
them- 
selves for the advertising business which 


compete schizophrenically with 
used to go only to radio. 

Not the advertising agents, for they 
must deal with the advertiser. 

And consider the poor advertiser. In 
the good old days of radio, a program 
idea could be mounted and produced as 
an audition quite inexpensively; say, for 
two or three thousand dollars; often for 
far less. But in television today? Today 
it cannot be done for less than ten thou- 
sand. Now you and I may find it per- 
plexing, we may not be able to compre- 
hend it; but nevertheless the fact 
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remains that it is almost impossible to 
find a businessman who will cheerfully 
shell out ten thousand dollars just to 
learn if a program idea is any good 
(Usually it is not.) He has shelled out 
ten, even fifteen or twenty thousand 
in the past; he is gritting his teeth and 
shelling these paltry sums out in the 
present; but he will not go on doing it 
in the future, especially if and when the 
excess-profits tax is repealed. 


Ato in the good old days of 
radio, a man knew where his ad- 
vertising dollar was going. He knew 
when it was getting results. And if he 
didn’t know, he could find out soon 
enough. He could drop part of his net- 
work coverage, experimentally; or add 
to it, experimentally; then sit back and 
watch his sales charts. That was living! 
Or he could offer his listeners a worth- 
less giveaway: the number of people 
who will write in for something, any- 
thing, so long as it’s free, used to be 
like Gresham’s Law to the advertiser. 
But now? With this television? Those 
who got in early are hanging on to 
choice time segments only for fear of 
giving competitor 
snatch them. Their costs have soared, 
but they don’t dare get out. They squeal, 
to be 


them up—a might 


sure; but stay in television they 
feel they must. 

Miserable as is the sponsor, there is 
one whom television has rendered even 
more abject. This is the sports promoter 
For this poor devil television is a mon- 
ster, an ogre; a sure-pop, unalloyed, jet- 
propelled headache. Television, to one of 
the sports promoters, “makes me eat my 
young.” He may well inquire, “This is 
Progress?” 

To begin with, the sports promoter is 
overwhelming 


acutely aware that the 
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preponderance of television sets were 
bought by people who wanted what he 
had: they wanted to watch football, 
baseball, boxing, hockey, basketball Sand 
even wrestling; nay, plumbing _ the 
depths still further, even the roller derby 
It gravels him, but he knows these peo- 
ple prefer sitting at home to coming to 
the stadium or park or the arena. Now 
then: should he let the cameras in? If 
he does, to be sure he will be paid for 
the television rights; but what will hap- 
pen to his box office? A lot of people 
who have never before seen his promo- 
tions may now be introduced to them 
Will their interest be whetted to the 
point where they will come crowding 
around his box office? Or will they 
merely go to their refrigerator and take 
out another bottle of beer? And if he 
forbids the television cameras access to 
his premises, how loud will the ensuing 
public outcry be? (It has been fearsome 
loud in the past; loud enough to be 
heard all the way to state capitals; all 
the way, indeed, to Washington; and 
there is no zeal like the zeal of a legis- 
lator sniffing at hot, free headlines. ) 


Let’s look at two answers to one of 
these questions. 


1. In Boston, Promoter A welcomed 
the television cameras to his local pro- 
fessional basketball games. The town had 
been thunderously apathetic in the past 
to basketball, even though the team, the 
Celtics, boasted two or three of the most 
talented players in the National Basket- 
ball Association. This past year, with 
television, the Celtics caught on. Toward 
the end of the season, the Boston Gar- 
den was jammed to capacity, time and 
again. So the answer is that television 
is great for the box office. Right? 

2. In Boston, Promoter B, with the 
help of television, built a featherweight 
boxer named Tommy Collins up to the 
point where he was a contender for the 
lightweight championship and the most 
idolized pug thereabouts since John L 
Sullivan. It takes quite a build-up to 
make a lightweight out of a feather- 
weight, and, as you may have seen if 
your stomach is stronger than mine, the 
promoter in this case was unable to 
bring it off. Boxing has sported some 
magnificent shiners in the past, but this 
time a nation-wide television audience 
was there to watch the black eye ad- 
ministered. What good did television do 
the box_ office this time? 


? 


T IS PERTINENT to inquire how well 
| television can translate sports events 
into the living-room. At first glance, it 
would seem that here is television's forte, 
but experience tends to be disillusioning 
Since no camera lens has yet been de- 
vised which can do the work of the 
human eye, the sports fan is bound to 
be cheated as he sits in front of his 


screen. Take, for example, a simple play 
in baseball: the batter hits the ball and 
starts running to first base. Even if his 
hit is down the third base line, making 
the widest possible angle from his path 
to first, we can follow his progress with 
the tail of our eye as we sit in the stands 
watching the liner off his bat. But the 
camera cannot: it must follow one or 
the other; it cannot see both. Now this 
is the simplest of plays. If we add run- 
ners on first and second, or fill the bases, 
the camera is simply overwhelmed. At- 
tempts have been made to remedy this; 
such devices as a split-screen, so that one 
camera shows us the pitcher and the 
batter while a second shows us a runner 
dancing off first; but they are crude, 
these make-shifts; they do not convince 
Again, the camera’s lens has no ability 
to correct angles for us. If we see the 
batter lift a high pop-up, we must still 
wait for the announcer to tell us whether 
it is foul or fair; on our screen no man 
can be sure without this help. 


+ wage 1s no doubt that the smalle1 
the playing area, the better for tele- 
vision. If the entire area can be focused 
within the lens of one camera, with 
enough consequent detail so that action 
can be followed, it is an improvement 
But it is still short of actual presence at 
the event. Although I am no basketball 
fan, I freely admit that the television 
camera fares better covering the action 
on such a relatively limited floor. At the 
same time, a hockey rink is no bigger, 
yet television seems to make ice hockey 
bewildering. A boxing ring is, after all, 
the smallest action area in all sports, 
and yet even here the camera lies. The 
angles are so deceptive: did that short 
jab get home? Or did the other turn his 
chin just a fraction of an inch so that 
the glove passed by harmlessly? We can 
never be sure: what may seem to us, 
sitting at home, like an absolute mas- 
sacre may in fact be a waltz. Nor, of 
course, will the announcers, the sports- 
casters, help us to the truth; for them 
the dreariest of contests must be epic, 
inasmuch as their first concern is the 
sale of the beer or the razor or the 
whatever. It is a personal matter with 
me, but I happen to find Mel Allen, 
who broadcasts the baseball games of the 
New York Yankees, the most irritating 
of all sportscasters. His habit of describ- 
ing a fly ball (“And there it goes! This 
is it! It’s going... going . . . it’s go 
no! He caught it!’’) so that you’re sure 
the game is tied up, or won, or lost, 
only to have your hopes (or fears 
dashed I consider to be dishonest in the 
extreme. I used to think that television 
would force Chuckles Allen to calm 
down and treat a fly ball like a fly ball 
Wrong again. 
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But having said all this, there can be 
no doubt that for those who like baseball 
television is a pleasure, during these dog- 
days. If it cannot compare with being 
out at the park, it is Progress, for those 
of us in the audience. At Ebbets Field, 
for example, the cameras which have 
been mounted at the far end of either 
dugout, and which afford us a close-up 
of the batter, are splendid. Who can 
forget the close-ups of Gil Hodges dur- 
ing last fall’s World Series when he was 
on the way to tying the ignominious 
record of going hitless during an entire 
Series? The camera was compassionate: 
it showed us how the strain under which 
he was playing had given him a tic; we 
winced as we watched him; even if we 
were Yankee rooters we prayed he might 
get a hit, one harmless hit, so that that 
terrible tic might disappear. And the 
Zeumar lens, which afforded us a close- 
up of the catches, Furillo’s and Snider’s, 
against the far right and right-center 
field barriers! It is with us still and we 
can be grateful 


Zz PROMOTERS of organized base- 
ball, however, remain singularly un- 
convinced of television’s blessings. The 
New York Yankees plan to black out 
five night games, in an effort to deter- 
mine the effect of television on their 
gate. The minor league boss, George 
Trautman, blames television for a drop 
in minor league attendance of more than 
sixteen million in the last four years 
Warren Giles, president of the National 
League, complains that major league 
clubs are subject to “harassment” by 
the Justice Department, which has been 
around inquiring why it is that unlim- 
ited television of baseball games is not 
permitted. Television has marched in 
amongst the baseball owners; at first 
they brushed at it; now they are begin- 
ning to wonder if perhaps they are not 
fighting for their lives. At the Polo 
Grounds, in New York, once the proud 
home of Muggsy McGraw and Christy 
Mathewson, all is now commercial: the 
park is given over to Chesterficld: only 
by watching lights on a massive Chester- 
field sign does the fan know whether 
the scorer has marked it a hit or an 
error; it is the same in Brooklyn, except 
that in Brooklyn Chesterfield is perhaps 
too reminiscent of courtly manners, so 
the hits and errors are signalled by the 
*e” and the “h” in Schaefer, the name 
of a local brewer of real beer. The man- 
ager of the station which broadcasts the 
radio accounts of Dodger ball games is 
reported as recommending that all games 
except those scheduled for Saturday and 
Sunday be played at night; this would, 
he claims, take care of the falling at- 
tendance. Television is blamed for the 
fact that baseball's gross attendance now 
lags behind that of horse racing; base- 


ball is no longer America’s national pas- 
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time; the Braves were moved from Bos- choose not to go out, and baseball suf- 
ton to Milwaukee because of television fers. Maybe baseball will go back to the 
no, because of horse racing; no, because afternoon, when the TV competition is 
of dog racing. . . not so stiff. The Chicago Cubs play all 
In all this welter of conflicting opin- day games, they offer television, and 
ion, one baseball fan has clutched at a they still draw around a million fans a 
slender reed proffered by Warren Giles year with a second division club.” 
“I consider television a problem, sure, Here is one fan who remembers lazy, 
says Giles. “Years ago people had a hot, summer afternoons spent in the 
choice whether they'd go to a movie, right field bleachers of Yankee Stadium 
the theatre, or a ball game. Now they and the center field bleachers of Ebbetts 
have these choices plus that of whethe: Field; shirt off, getting a sunbath; cup 
to stay at home and look at the screen of cold beer in hand If television 
With attractive schedules beamed into can only bring those days back, that 
their homes at night, many of them will be Progress! 
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When Shaw Boils the Pot... 


(continued from page 64) 


pure intellectualism, as though he 
had nothing but momentous matters 
in mind when he was actually inter- 
ested only with keeping the pot 
boiling with ideas. 

He never took the play seriously. 
His critics apparently did, which is 
why they did not consider it suffi- 
ciently entertaining at first. He 
looked upon it as a pot-boiler. If 
they had done so, too, and had let 
it go at that, they would never have 
compared it with Heartbreak House 
and found it wanting. And this is 
perhaps the final paradox of the 
matter: if they had expected less 


from the play because it came to | 


them as a formal “discussion 
drama,” they would have found 
greater value in its matter or, if you 
will, its “ideas.” They would not 


have looked, perhaps unconsciouely, | 


for a closely reasoned and intensely 
compacted argument or thesis. They 
would have derived gratification, 
instead, from the contrast between 
the flagrantly farcical plot and the 
brilliant lines with which it is stud- 
ded—lines that Wilde would have 
been pleased to beget, such as 
“Common people do not pray, my 
lord; they only beg,” “Nothing is 
worth doing unless the consequences 
may be serious.” The greater the 
tension between the sense of the 
ideas and the blithe nonsense of the 
plot, of which there is a shameless 
abundance, the greater the force of 
the intellectual content. 

Perhaps, however, we should not 
ride this theory of farcical technique 
too hard without noting that when- 
ever Shaw wrote plays his discourse 
underwent other transformations 
that distinguish it from his prefatory 
statements. The discourse patently 
benefited from the compression re- 
quired by playwriting—even by poor 
playwriting. A point is briefly 
scored, and then there is an end to 
it—until there is an occasion to 
return to it. 

More perhaps than any other 
play, Misalliance disposes of the old 
canard that Shaw could not create 
theatre and that he violated its re- 
quirements. He met its requirements 
and his own at the same time. And 
they were more alike than he 
himself was willine to concede. His 
insistence that they were not alike 
may be one paradox of which he 
himself was not aware. Or was he? 
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Gentiemen Still Prefer Blondes 


(continued from page 27) 


the Russian Minister to Norway read 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes he made the 
announcement: “So do commissars.” 

Who is this fateful lass who has caused 
such global tremors? With Anita Loos’s 
indulgence, let Lorelei speak for herself: 
“When a girl like I has a lot of fate in 
her life it is sure to keep on happening 
My name is Lorelei which is the name of 
a girl who got famous for sitting on a 
rock in Germany. When I left Little 
Rock, Arkansas, I thought that gentle- 
men did not want to do anything but 
protect we girls and by the time I found 
out that they did not want to protect us 
so much it was too late. Now I always 
believe in the old addage, Say it in writ- 
ing. I mean I think that when a girl 
really enjoys being with a gentleman, 
no real good can come of it. Kissing 
your hand may make you feel very very 
good but a diamond and safire bracelet 
lasts forever. After all, spending money 
is only just a habit and if you get a 
gentleman started on buying one dozen 
orchids every day he really gets very 
good habits. I think a diamond tiara is 
delightful because it is a place where I 
really never thought of wearing dia- 
monds before. An English admirer of 
mine admired me so much that he gave 
me a very beautiful diamond tiara. It 
was in an English lady’s family for years 
but the good thing about diamonds is 
they always look new.” 


In the course of Blondes, Lorelei, with 
indelicate finesse, ingeniously extracts 
from an amazing variety of gentlemen 
money, jewels, state secrets and promises 
of marriage, both oral and written. Ele- 
gantly and with restraint (despite lapses 
in grammar and spelling), she divulges 
what are surely the most __ sinister 
thoughts a female head ever contained. 
For good measure she explains in detail 
how she happened to shoot her Little 
Rock paramour. Yet in all the pages of 
her diary not once does Lorelei indulge 
in a naughty word, not even slang; nor 
does her urgent sense of propriety per- 
mit her to impugn the motives of her 
many gentlemen friends. When a gentle- 
man calls on her, however late at night, 
he is there for a little conversation 
designed to improve her mind, of which 
she is particularly solicitous. 

For all Lorelei’s talents, she might 
never have become famous if it had not 
been for unlikely events in the life of 
her creator. 

Anita Loos was born in Sisson, Cali- 
fornia, but was educated in San Diego, 
which was home base for a _ traveling 
repertory theatre operated by her father, 
a grandiose gentleman named R. Beers 
Loos. She began her theatrical career at 
the age of five in her father’s production 
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of Little Lord Fauntleroy. By the time 
she was twelve she was a veteran actress 


and also an expert on backward movies: 
from backstage the one-reelers put on 
during intermission appeared in reverse. 

One day she sat down and wrote a 
scenario of her own, The New York Hat, 
and sent it to D. W. Griffith’s American 
Biograph Company—she had seen the 
name and address on a film can. Griffith 
bought the story for $15 and thereafter 
bought scripts as fast as she could write 
them. She still has the ledger book in 
which her girlish hand recorded hun- 
dreds of sales. 

Griffith finally decided he'd like to 
meet A. Loos in person. For the occa- 
sion Mrs. Loos dressed Anita a la Alice 
in Wonderland, including straw hat 
with ribbons down her back. 

When Griffith saw the tiny young girl 
who had been writing movies of ribald 
slapstick, worldly adventure and passion- 
ate love, he was literally speechless. 
Anita and her mother were a_ block 
away, the “interview” completed, when 
Griffith recovered and halted them with 
his shouts. 

When he took them to lunch, he asked 
his star scenarist, “What do you do in 
San Diego?” 

“I read a lot because I’m constantly 
bored,” Anita said. “I’m reading through 
the public library and have come to 
philosophy.” 

“Might be interested in philosophy 
myself,” Griffith said. “‘How should I go 
about it?” 

“Well,” Anita said, “I’m reading 
Kant’s Critque of Pure Reason, but as a 
beginner you should start with Spinoza.” 

By the time lunch was over Griffith 
had offered Anita an acting part in a 
movie he was making. But Mama Loos, 
“an unregenerate prude,’ according to 
Anita, took one look at a scene Griffith 
was filming—a group of flimsily clad 
maidens gamboling over a_ hill—and 
hustled her daughter back to San Diego. 

Anita continued to turn out stories for 
Griffith. But at eighteen she could con- 
tain her boredom no longer. She eloped 


with an impecunious orchestra leader, 


left him thirty-six hours later and ran 
away to work for Griffith. 








D. W. put her on salary: $25 for each 
day she worked, plus $5 per half reel of 
scenario, Sub rosa she also turned out 
scenarios for Mack Sennett, who once 
said, “That A. Loos is the only writer 
I got can make a custard pie a real part 
of the plot.” 

Anita was twenty-one when the dis- 
tinguished Broadway director, John Em- 
erson, came to Biograph to prepare a 
Douglas Fairbanks movie. He was stuck 
for the right story until he found in the 
bin of unused scripts one called His 
Picture in the Papers, by A. Loos. 

Griffith laughed at Emerson’s choice 
“That script has dialogue written in it,” 
he said. “If people want to read a book 
they'll stay home.” 

At the time the only words that 
appeared on the screen were cryptic 
phrases like, ““Then Came the Dawn.” 

Emerson went ahead, however, and 
made a five-reel movie, one third of it 
printed dialogue. When Griffith saw a 
screening of the story, he said, “Burn it.” 

In New York a few weeks later Sam 
Rothafel, proprietor of the splendifcrous 
new Roxy Theatre, was desperate when 
his feature film failed to arrive. At the 
Biograph office they had nothing on the 
shelves except Emerson’s experimentai 
movie. “Roxy” was forced to get up on 
the stage and apologize to the audience 
for the “illustrated book” to be shown. 

Soon the audience was roaring with 
laughter over the funny lines. His Pic- 
ture in the Papers not only brought 
written dialogue to the movies but cata- 
pulted Douglas Fairbanks to movie star- 
dom. In the next few years Anita Loos 
wrote most of Fairbanks’s pictures and 
many for Mary Pickford as well. 

Soon she was earning $500 a week 
and was married to John Emerson. She 
decided that she had acquired enough 
money and experience to last her a 
lifetime. Since both she and her husband 
were tired of Hollywood, they announced 
their retirement 

They were living in New York when 
the financial bust of 1919 wiped out 
their investments. A penniless old woman 
of twenty-six, Anita was faced with the 
horrible necessity of returning to Holly- 
wood. She boarded a train for the Coast 
in a somber mood which became blacker 
when she saw every male on the train, 
her husband included, clustered around 
a dazzling blonde who dripped diamonds 
and malaprops. 

After the first twenty-four hours of 
neglect, Anita locked herself in her com- 
partment and began a diary as she 
imagined the blonde might write hers 

But back in Hollywood Anita forgot 
about the blonde and the diary. For the 
next five years she wrote movie aiter 
movie. She restored her fortune and in 


1924 again announced her retirement. It 
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was while unpacking her trunks in New 
York that she came across the diary and 
as a joke sent it to H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan, the 
Smart Set Magazine. 


editors of 


Mencken wrote her: “Young woman, 
you've done the unforgivable thing 
you've made fun of sex.” 

Nathan, now the dean of Broadway 
critics, says, “The reason we rejected 
Anita’s script is simple: we were fools.” 

Cosmopolitan did buy the story but 
never printed it. It was the following 
year that Henry Sell, then editor of 
Harper's Bazaar, discovered it and per- 
suaded Anita to expand the diary. The 
first installment in Harper's Bazaar 
brought so many kicks from brunettes 
that the second installment ran under 
the title “Fate Keeps on Happening.” 

When no publisher offered to print 
the book Tom Smith of Boni and Liv- 
eright suggested that Anita might like 
copies of Blondes to give friends at 
Christmas. He ordered 1,500 copies run 
off. After Anita had disposed of a few 
huadred, Smith sent the remainder to a 
Fifth Avenue store in the faint hope 
that they might be disposed of. When 
the supply vanished in less than three 
hours, the canny Mr. Smith ordered up 
of 65,000 copies 
The book somehow caught the spirit of 
the twenties, the “era of wonderful 
It sold “like bathtub gin,” 
and its title soon became an international 


a second printing 


nonsense.” 


byword. 

In 1926 Miss Loos turned the story 
into a play, with brunette June Walker 
playing the lead under cover of a 
blonde wig. The show was so successful 
that at one point four road companies 


roamed the United States performing it 


In 1928 Anita made it into a movie 
with Ruth Taylor. After the movie Miss 
Taylor kept right on in the role of 
Lorelei. She married a wealthy broker 
who provided her with exactly the kind 
of life Lorelei would have vigorously 
approved of. 

Lorelei also became a _  comic-strip 
heroine, a doll, a wallpaper figure, a 
dress design, a restaurant chain, an ice 
cream sundae—all to the utter amaze- 
ment of Anita Loos. 


“Lorelei, the immoral gold digger,” 
Miss Loos says, “had become the sweet- 
heart of the world. Almost everyone 
seemed to have missed the point of the 
story. Lorelei had become a kind of 
Cinderella. Many women have written 
me over the years that they yearn to be 
just like her. Some of them named their 
daughters after her.” 


At Henry Sell’s suggestion, Anita 
wrote a sequel, But Gentlemen Marry 
Brunettes Although it, too, was a best 
seller, Miss Loos felt that it was little 


more than the notes for a book. Her 
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heart wasn’t in it, for her husband, John 
Emerson, had become seriously ill. 

The stock market crash of 1929 added 
to her woes. At thirty-six she was penni- 
less for the second time in her life. “I 
lost everything,” she says “ 
million dollars.” 


—almost a 


Back she went to the movies. This 
time she had the good fortune to be 
assigned to M-G-M’s Irving Thalberg, 
whom she considers the greatest creative 
talent she ever knew. 

M-G-M needed a new star, and Thal- 
berg had selected an unknown platinum 
blonde named Jean Harlow as destiny’s 
child. Out of the Katherine Brush novel, 
Red Headed Woman, Anita fashioned a 
scenario that gave Harlow the chance to 
do everything Thalberg wanted. This 
screenplay, which she regards as her 
best, won her a decoration from the 
French government—and also ushered 
in movie censorship. In the picture vir- 
tue was soundly beaten at every turn, 
and lust emerged triumphant. The 
League for Decency, organized to pro- 
test the movie, has remained a censor- 
ship force ever since. 

Anita might not have found her 
equilibrium after the crash and her hus- 
band’s illness if it had not been for 
Gladys de Kalb. Anita hired Miss de 
Kalb, a handsome Negro girl, to run 
her house. Actually Gladys has run Miss 
Loos ever since. 

Gladys answers her letters, makes her 
engagements, buys her clothes, chauf- 
feurs her in a sky-blue Ford, cooks her 
meals and accompanies her on all her 
trips. And it was Gladys who brought 
religion into her life. 

“You've got fortune and fame and 
wonderful friends,” Gladys said, “but 
thankful.” She bought a 
Bible for Anita and made her go to 
church. Not long afterward Gladys 
noted, with huge satisfaction, that in 
the quiet of her room Miss Loos was 
saying her first prayer. 

Thus it was a combination of Gladys 
and the Bible that allowed Anita to 
concentrate on her work. Among others 
she wrote the scenarios for Blossoms in 
the Dust, San Francisco, The Women, 
I Married an Angel. 
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In New York in 1946 she wrote a 
new play, Happy Birthday, for Helen 
Hayes. It ran for two years—the longest 
Broadway run of Miss Hayes’s career. 


Then in 1949 Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes re-entered her life. Anita kept 
the musical as close to her original book 
as possible. With Carol Channing as the 
saucer-eyed, sweet-talking, diamond-hun- 
gry Lorelei Lee, the comedy took eager 
audiences back in a wave of happy 
nostalgia to the gay, unworried, prewar, 
predepression 1920's. Blondes promptly 
followed up this stage success by selling 
more than five hundred thousand copies 
as a paperback book. 

Today, at sixty, Anita Loos seems to 
have found the elixir of youth. She looks 
a good generation younger. Elegant and 
trim—she stands a little under five feet 
and weighs eighty-nine pounds, precisely 
one-half pound more than she weighed 
when she was nineteen—she still wears 
her dark hair in the bangs and side curl 
bob of the 1920's. 


As has been her custom for the past 
twenty-five years, she rises every day at 
4 A.M. She reads her Bible over morn- 
ing coffee, says her morning prayer and 
begins to write. Nothing interferes with 
this ritual, not ship, nor train, nor tor- 
ment of mind. At present she has four 
productions scheduled for the coming 
Broadway season. 


At noon she is through work and 
ready to enjoy life. She usually lunches 
at Le Pavillon in New York—one of the 
best, and most expensive, restaurants in 
the world—-with one of her close friends. 
Among them are Paulette Goddard, Cole 
Porter, Noel Coward, Emmet Kelly (the 
circus clown), Irving Berlin, Dr. Edith 
Sitwell, Katharine Hepburn, Edwin P. 
Hubble (the astronomer at Mount Wil- 
son Observatory), Mae West, Adele 
Astaire Douglass and Governor John 
Davis Lodge of Connecticut. 


Tea time is devoted to business mat- 
ters, with Miss Loos indulging in the 
strongest drink in her _ repertoire— 
skimmed milk and blackstrap molasses. 

She dines alone at seven and by nine 
o'clock is ready for bed. She never goes 
to the theatre, movies, night clubs or 
parties. There is only one exception to 
her rule of no night life. “If it’s a couple 
of friends who have placed the comedy 
in the solar plexus, I'll sit around a 
saloon all night,” she says, “drinking 
lemon and soda.” 

As for Lorelei Lee, she continues to 
wend her rapacious way through hosts 
of admirers. Advance reports indicate 
that if she is somewhat changed as 
Marilyn Monroe in the forthcoming 
movie musical (setting changed to the 
1950's), she is still the most vitally 
winning creature ever to come out of 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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offstage ... (continued from page 13) 


decreed that reviewers should get second 
night tickets. The 
spurned this device 
first night 


critics 
their 
noble ges- 


Chicago 
and bought 
own tickets, a 
ture which was somewhat watered down 
when it leaked out that the 


for the 


press agents 
shows were 


of the critics’ tickets. 


refunding the price 


weakness for collecting things into a 


The things they collect 
connections, 


notable 
theatrical 


and 


career 


have sometimes 


vague, include prints, playbills, 


books, programs, china figures, phono- 
records, sheet music and 
Pheir item 


folio of the plays of Thomas Killigrew, 


graph clip- 


pings most venerable is a 


GRAPHIC HOUSE 


Joe Mitchenson (left) and Raymond Mander have made a career out of a 
weakness for collecting data about the theatre. The two young Englishmen 


have deserted an 


archives 


No matter what other sections of the 
country may feel about critics, however, 
on the Coast they are loved. They are 
loved, that is, if they are 


The 


announced 


“enlightened” 
“constructive.” Direc- 
tors Guild has that it will 
give an annual award to the professional 
“the 
lightened and constructive criticsm” of 


and Screen 


movie critic who writes most en- 
the year. And in case some cynics may 
feel that the screen directors might take 
they 
enlightened and constructive, president 


a partisan view of what deem 
George Sidney hastens to assure us that 
the reviews do not have to be favorable 
to got a hearing. 


Te avoid recriminations, it might be 
better to have two prizes: one for the 
favorable review and 


most enlightened 


one for the most 


constructive unfavor- 


able review. 


Collectors Item 


Those of us who are accumulators, 
preservers of trivia and constructors of 
rats nests can now stop slinking around 
apologizing for our perverse habits. Two 
Englishmen Raymond 
Joe Mitchenson 


there 


young named 


Mander 


proved 


and 
that 


have 
may be a _ future 


for us 
Mander 


time actors who have parlayed their 


and Mitchenson are one- 


active career on the 


full 


boards to devote time to. their 


1664 All of 


material on 


dated these things, plus 


fashions in 


clothes, hair- 


styles and methods of transportation 


through the years which can _ provide 


historical authenticity for film or 


stage 
settings of period pieces, are now housed 
in a three-story building on a 
street in Sydenham, England. 


Because of the time involved in acting 


quiet 


theatrical treas- 
& M have had to 
their acting careers to devote 


There is 


as custodians for their 
ures, the Messrs. M 
give up 
themselves to their collection. 


much more work for them to do than 


adding 
They are constantly called 


simply filing, cataloguing and 


new material 
on to produce information from their 


lore-filled stacks for details 


for a biographical film or the words of 


background 


some long-forgotten music hall song or 


to help in illustrating o1 


correcting 
various 


Recently, 
cataloguing 


proofs of books on 
of the 


eighteen 


aspects 


theatre they 


spent 
months Somerset 
Maugham’s collection of paintings. 

In the near future they hope to move 
their theatrical treasure house to a more 
it will be more 


Eventually the 


central location where 


convenient for its users 
Mander and will 
be presented to the English people and 
will 


Mitchenson collection 


form the Exhibition and Research 
Department of a National Theatre, when 


and if this project is ever realized. 
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, and universities) are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
chosen because they offer the greatest eN- bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
joyment and value to the ‘‘pressed for time’’ $10 bindings. They have tinted page tops, are richly 
men and women of today pee in genuine gold, which will re tain its original 

/ ustre books you and your children will read and 
cherish for many years 


| am not obligated to take any specific aumber of books 
and | am to receive an advance description of future selec 
tions. Also, I may reject any volume before or after | receive 
it, and I may cancel my membership whenever | wish 


For each volume | decide to keep I will send you $2.89 
plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped in U.S.A 


Only Why Are Great Books Called “Classics’’? 


; A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 


id. F } f You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
never grow old or sheer fascination I€ your first book will be sent an advance notice about 
can rival the most thr illing modern novel tuture selections. You may reject any book you do not 


Have vou ever wondered how the truly ‘!h. You need not take any specific number of books 


books } j > BP only the ones you want. No money in advance, no 
great DOOKs Nave become Classics IfSt, membership fees. You may cancel membership any 
because they are so readable. They would time 


not have lived unless they were read; they Mail this lavitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
would not have been read unless they were binding costs are rising. This low price and your 


a ba FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE cannot 
interesting To be interesting they had to be assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLAS 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss ) Please Print Plainly 


Address 


Zone No 
City if any State 


a w OOO Beene weeeceeecessseesssesd be easy to understand. And chose are the 





